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The  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa  has 
long  been  an  object  of  peculiar  interest ; 
nor  can  it  be  difficult  to  trace  the  sources 
from  which  that  interest  has  arisen.  This 
immense  Continent  contains  in  its  bosom  a 
number  of  extensive,  populous,  and  even 
civilized  kingdoms,  all  of  them  imperfectly 
known,  and  of  some  of  which  even  the  names 
have  not  yet  reached  Europeans.  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  obscurity  which  involves 
the  grandest  features  of  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. Africa,  therefore,  is  still  hum- 
bling to  that  pride  of  knowledge,  which 
Europe  very  justly  indulges,  with  regard  to 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  *  An  extra- 
ordinary zeal,  however,  to  remove  this  re- 
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proach,  has  been  for  some  time  manifested 
in  this  country ;  and  seconded  and  aided 
as  that  zeal  now  is  by  government,  a  series 
of  splendid  discoveries  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  result ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  Africa  will  lose  its  place  in  the  list 
of  unknown  regions. 

In  order, -however,  that  these  discoveries 
may  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
general  reader,  some  preliminary  know- 
ledge seems  requisite..  It  is  impossible 
duly  to  estimate  what  one  traveller  has 
done  without  knowing  what  had  been  ef- 
fected by  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
tract ;  the  perusal  of  the  one  naturally 
excites  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  other. 
But  the  narratives  of  former  travellers  are 
dispersed  through  a  multitude  of  books, 
often  of  difficult  access,  and  loaded  with 
tedious  and  uninteresting  details.  A  work 
seemed  wanted,  which  might  collect  from 

f 

these  various  sources  whatever  was  most 
curious  and  interesting,  and  might  thence 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  from  the  earliest  ages. 
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The  writer  who  first  attempted  to  sup- 
ply this  important  desideratum,  was  JQlr 
Leyden,  in  the  work  which  fonnys  dm  basis 
of  the  present  publicatiqa..*  To  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  rec^it  literary 
history^  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out 
llie  circumstances  which  peculiarly  qualified 
Dr  Leyden  for  this  task ;  his  depth  of  re- 
search, his  force  of  imagination,  and,  to  ujse 
the  emphatic  expressions  of  Lord  Minto, 
«  his  incomparable  genius,  urging  and  sus- 
"  taining  his  invincible  powers  of  mental 
«  labour."  f     He  entered  upon  it  with  all 


•  A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Dis- 
coveries  and  Settlemento  of  Europeans  in  Northern  and 
Western  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuir. 
ISmo,  448  pages.     Edinburgh,  1799. 

f  «  It  is  impossible,''  says  Lord  Minto,  in  his  Address 
to  the  Ciollege  of  Fort  William,  «  to  exclude  from  our 
**  minds  the  painful  recollection  of  a  loss  sustained  by 
"  this  Coll^,  by  the  votaries  of  eastern  learning,  and, 
«« I  will  not  refrain  from  adding,  by  the  lovers  of  genius 
<«  and  worth,  yet  more  estimable  than  all  other  endow- 
<«  ments,  in  the  premature  and  lamented  death  of  Dr 
«•  Leyden.  It  is  not  required,  it  would  not  be  fitting, 
«<  in  this  place,  to  repress  entirely  the  sentiments  wiA 
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thai  ardour  and  eotfaiiBiflsm  idAdk  formed 
prominent;  features  in  his  dbaiacter*  ^^  A« 
^^  £cic9ff^  saj8  a  biographer  who  intimatelj 
knew  him,  ^^  had  peculiar  charms  Ibr  Ley^ 
^^  den.  He  dehghted  to  read  of  hostsi 
^  whose  arrows  intearepted  the  smibeams ; 
<^  of  kiogst  who  judged  of  die  number  of 
<^  their  soldiers,  b j  marching  them  over 
^  the  trunk  of  a  oedar ;  of  the  royal  halls 
^^of  Dahomy,  built  of  sculls  and  cross 
^'  bones;  all, in  short, that  presented  strange, 
*^  wiki^  and  romantic  vtews  of  what  have 
^  been  quaintly  ^ititled  the  ultimities  and 
<<  summities  of  human  nature,  and  which 
^<  inmished  new  and  unheard  of  facts  in  the 
^^  history  of  man,  had  great  &scination  for 
^  his  {ardent  imagination/'  *  So  completely 

«<  which  this  event  has  filled  every  bosom,  capable  of  ap- 
cc  preciating,  and  when  appreciated,  of  honouring  alive, 
**  and  deploring  in  the  grave,  an  example  of  excellence 
<<  intellectual  and  moral,  so  rare  and  eminent.  I  must 
"  restrain,  however,  even  the  justifiable  effusion  of  public 
«  regret,  heightened,  as  it  is,  by  private  sorrow  on  this 
^^  mournful  theme ;  not  for  the  poverty  of  the  subject, 
*^  or  the  coldness  of  affection,  but  for  their  abundance 
**  and  excess/* 
*■  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1811.. 
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were  his  Viet^s  directed  to  African  disco-* 
very,  that  he  actually  made  overtures  to  the 
Association  for  being  employed  as  one  of 
their  missionaries.  All  the  energies  of  his 
mind  Were>  therefore,  put  forth  upon  this 
subject ;  and  having  taken  Raynal  for  his  mo* 
del,  he  hoped,  with  the  pride  trf'conscious  ge- 
nius, not  to  fall  much  short  of  his  standard. 
The  Work,  wheti  published,  was  found  to 
correspond  to  the  efforts  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry,  with  which  it  had  been  compos- 
ed. It  soon  obtained  a  wide  circulation, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  the 
Continent  It  was  translated  into  G^r-. 
man^*  and  is  enumerated  by  Eichhom 
among  the  mo&rt  valuable  materials  for  the 
African  part  of  his  learned  work,  entitled, 
*«  History  of  the  Three  last  Centuries." 
M.  de  la  Richarderre  also  repeatedly  no- 
tices it  with  praise  in  his  valuable  work,  the 
"  Bibltotheque  des  Voyages." 

This  work  having  now  become  scarce,  a 
new  edition  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
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*  HistoriBobe  und  philoBophische  SMzze  der  Eat« 
deckungen  et  Miederkttsuog^n  der  £uropaer  in  Nord 
und  West  Africa,  um  ende  der  achtzehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts.  Aus  dem  Ed^L  von  S.  St   Bremen,  Svo,  1S02. 
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templated.  Indeed^  Dr  Leydei}  hi^iself 
h^  actually  undiBrta^^  one  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale^  embracing  the  whole  conti- 
nent A  small  part  was  actually  written, 
BXid  is  included  in  these  volunpie^  ;  but  his 
departure  for  India  unfortunately  prevent- 
ed its  completion.  In  the  present  work, 
the  object  has  l^een,  not  only  to  include 
the  whole  pf  Africa,  but  to  tr»c^  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  from  the  earliest  ages. 
IIow  far  this  difficult  undertaking  has  been 
successfully  performed,  piust  be  l^f);  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

It  was  my  original  wish  to  preserve  the 
portion  of  ^he  Narrative  composed  by  Dr 
Leyden,  distinct  from  the  additions  made 
to  it  On  considering,  Jiowever,  the  ge- 
neral enlargement  which  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  work,  it  appeared  that  ^ucb 
a  plan  would  have  broke  down  entirely 
its  unity  and  connection.  It  seemed  of 
ipore  importance  tp  the  public  to  receive 
a  distinctly  arranged  view  of  the  subject, 
than  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  at  a  glance, 
the  contributions  of  its  respective  authors. 
There  appeared  a  necessity,  therefore,  for 

•  » 
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takmg  down,  as  it  were,  the  pBiis  of  Dr 
tjeyden^s  performance,  and  M^ranging  them 
anew,  in  the  more  conipl^ehensiye  plan 
which  is  now  adopted.  * 

In  the  present  arrangement,  the  two  in- 
troductory chapters  trace  the  progress  of  dis* 
covery,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  com- 
liiencement  of  maritime  enterprise  in  mo- 
dem Europe.  The  First  Book  then  follows 
the  progress  of  modern  discovery  in  the 
interior^  and  this  subject,  being  of  peculiar 
interest,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  vo- 
lume. Under  this  head,'  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary tb  include  those  parts  of  the  coast 


*  The  following  list  will  enable  the  reader  at  once  to 
trace  the  parts  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
Dr  Leyden.  * 

Book  I.  Chap.  IV.  TVavels  in  the  Sahara,  I.  p.  263— 28S. 
'■  ■       y.  The  African  Associationi  p.  286—327. 
■  —  VL  Park's  Iitst  Jouriiey,  p<  S28— 396. 


'-VII.  Browne's  Journey,  p.  397 — 415. 


"Book  II.  Chap.  IL  Description  of  Egypt  (published  for 

the  first  time),  II.  p.  104—196. 
■     *• i  IV.  The  V7estem  Coast,  p.  255—806. 

The  rest  of  the  work  it  has  been  necessary  to  supply 
from  other  sources. 
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by  which  the  ftttempto  to  penetrate  inward 
have  been  chiefly  ma4e,— 4W  Congo,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The 
Second  Book  exhibits  the  discoveries  in 
the  maritime  countries,  beginning  with  A«- 
byssinia,  the  chief  native  power,  and  mak*- 
ing  thence  the  circuit  of  Africa,  The  Third 
Book  is  occupied  wi]^  geographical  illus^ 
trations  and  views  of  the  present  state  of 
Africa.  Under  the  former  head,  it  is  at> 
tempted  to  exhibit,  as  a  branch  of  the  history 
of  science,  a  view  of  the  progress  of  inquiry 
and  speculation  'relative  to  this  continent, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  rather  than  to  in- 
dulge in  present  conjectures,  which,  a  few 
years,  it  may  be  hoped,  would  render  su- 
perfluous. In  this  part  of  the  work  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  my 

of  the  natural  history  of  A&ica,  the  great 
importance  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated  by  every  reader. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  transla- 
tions of  some  scarce  and  curious  passages 
of  the  early  geographers,  relating  to  central 
Africa^  which^  though  ofl^en  referred  to,  are 
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rarely  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  A 
list  is  annexed  of  the  best  works  tending  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  this  Continent^ 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  deeper  researches 
into  that  interesting  subject 

The  maps  accompanying  this  work  have 
been  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  mate- 
rials. The  historical  maps  attached  to  the 
third  book  can  be  considered  only  as  sketch- 
es, without  any  attempts  at  minute  accu- 
racy. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  an  accurate  expression 
of  the  general  ideas  entertained  by  geo- 
graphical inquirers,  at  these  successive  pe- 
riods, of  the  form  and  constituent  parts  of 
the  African  Continent. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERIES  0;P  THE  ANCIENTS* 

Division  of  the  Ancient  World  into  Continenis.^^Mediterra* 
nean  Coast ,^^Infltience  (^poetical  ideas* — Curiosity  of  the 
Ancients  respecting  the  interior^-^Attempts  to  circumraeoi' 
gate  Africa;  Phenicians  under  Necho;  Sataspes ;  Eu" 
doxus^^'Voyages  along  the  Western  Coast;  Hanno;  Scylax; 
Polybius^'-^Eastem  Coast ;  Evemerus ;  Arrian's  Peri' 
plus^r^Attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  the  Nasa'* 
mones  ;  Cambyses  ;  Alexander  ;  Roman  Expeditions. 

In  every  age,  gifted  with  any  liberal  spirit  of  in* 
quiry,  the  discovery  of  regions  before  unknowii 
has  afforded  a  favourite  gratification  to  human 
curiosity.  The  contemplation  of  nature  under 
a  new  aspect,— *the  view  of  beings  who,  while 
they,  generally  resemble  ourselves,  exhibit  fea- 
tures strikingly  dissimilar,— ^ven  the  perils  and 
adventures  through  which  the  discovery  is  made, 
kindle  always  an  extraordinary  interest.  Seve- 
ral expeditions   of  discovery  are  mentioned  by 
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ancient  writers,  and  many  more  were  probably 
undertaken,  of  which  no  records  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. Yet  the  steps  of  their  progress  can  by  no 
means  be  traced  with  thcf  same  precision  as  those 
by  which  the  modem  world  has  been  explored. 
Regular  narratives,  such  as  have  now  become  so 
frequent,  were  either  never  produced,  or  have  all 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  antiquity.  The  events 
connected  with  this  progress,  are  found  only  in  de- 
tached notices  scattered  through  the  writings  of 
geographers,  historians,  and  even  of  poets.  These 
have,  however,  been  coUected  with  very  great  di- 
ligence  by  a  series  of  learned  men  in  modem 
times,  from  whose  inquiries,  compared  with  the 
original  materials,  it  may  be  possible  to  exhibit 
such  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  ajocieut  discovery 
in  Africa,  as  will  he  gmtifying  to  the  cttriosity  of 
the  general  reader. 

The  first  steps  of  that  process  by  which  the  old 
wcHrld  wa3  divided  into  CQlMiinc^s,  ar^  yavolved  in 
some  obscui»jty.  Some  curious  notices,  however^ 
are  recorded  by  Sr^bosthenea.  *     The>  distinction 


■^■^r- 


^  Scraba  (Xylai^dn),  II.  45.  It  is  true,  Stsabo  himself  en- 
d^Ypu]:&  t^  Qoptroverl  them  ofasecTdtwrns,  bul^  sa  ^r  .as  1 
can  discoyer,  oa  oo  8oli4  gKQmd^  a^dsojely  fr^ni  bjsgeBQB^ 
wisb  to  contradict  his  predacessoi:.  The  application  to  Afri- 
ca is  pf  my  own  making ;  but  I  thiok  it  arises  clearly  from 
the  precedent  of  Asia,  and  from  the  particular  and  genei^ 
\i»fi%  (^the  names  of  Af^rica^aad  Libya,  as  noticed  in  tbe  text. 
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began  in  the  islands  bailed  Cyclades,  the  earliest 
seat  of  Grecian  science.  There  it  was  adopted, 
in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  opposite 
shores  of  Greece  and  of  Onia.  It. appears  frdtn 
Homert  that  the  latter  actually  contained  a 
small  district  called  Asia,  which,  from  this  sin- 
gular accident  of  its  posittcm,  has  given  its  name 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe*  As  knoW" 
ledge  extended,  the  name  of  Asia  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  Quia  formed 
the  western  extremity.  Jt  gradually  took  a  far 
wider  range  ;  yet  this  peninsula  continued  to  be 
cdled  Asia  Proper,  or  Asia  Minor,  which  last 
name  it  retains  to  this  day.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  coast  of  Libya  naturally  formed  a  third  conti^ 
nent,  which  was  called  Africa,  or  Southlandf  ex- 
pressive of  its  relative  position  to  Greece.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  we  find  here  a  district,  which,  down  to 
the  twelfth  century,  was  called  Africa  Proper,  and 
sometimes  Africa  Minor ;  to  which  we  may  add» 
diat  Libya,  the  native  name  of  this  region,  is» 
by  the  most  ancient  writers,  generally  extended  to 
the  whole  continent.  From  these  three  positions, 
the  progress  of  discovery  spread  in  every  direction  ( 
and  each  newly  explored  region  was  added  to  th^ 
garter  firom  which  the  discoverer  had  taken  his 
departure*  At  length  the  adventurers  from  dif- 
ftrent  sides  met ;  and  at  that  point,  the  boundary 
Into  of  two  continents  was  fixed.    The  meeting  of 
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those  coming  respectively  from  Europe  and  from 
Asia,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis  ;  which  river,  in  the  age  of  Herodotus^  was 
supposed  to  divide  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe^ 
In  Africa,  the  desert  which  separated  Egypt  from 
Libya,  formed  a  bar  against  discovery ;  while  the 
fine  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  rapidly  tra- 
versed. Egypt,  therefore,  being  discovered  by  A- 
siatic  adventurers,  was,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
natural  indications,  long  considered  as  part  of  Asia* 
Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Nile  was  generally 
viewed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  continents  ^  nor 
is  it  till  Ptolemy,  that  we  find  the  natural  Iknits 
fully  assigned,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

Meantime,  discovery  proceeded  with  greater  ac- 
tivity along  the  western  regions  of  Africa.  Ob- 
jects here  presented  themselves,  which  acted  pow- 
erfully on  the  exalted  and  poetical  imagination  of 
the  ancients.  They  were  particularly  struck  by 
those  oases  J  or  verdant  islands,  which  reared  their 
heads  amid  the  sandy  desert.  Hence,  doubtless, 
were  drawn  those  brilliant  pictures  of  the  Hespe- 
rian gardens,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest,  which  are  painted  in  such  glowing  co- 
lours, and  form  the  gayest  part  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy. The  precise  position  of  these  celebrated 
spots  has  been  a  subject  of  eager  and  doubtful  in- 
quiry.    The  chief  difficulty  is,  that  there  are  seve- 
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hil  different  points  of  the  continent  to  which  they 
seem  to  be  fixed,  with  almost  equal  precision.  In 
fiict^  it  seems  clearly  shewn  by  some  learned  writ- 
ers, *  that  this  variety  of  position  is  referable, 
not  to  any  precise  geographical  data^  but  to  the 
operation  of  certain  secret  propensities,  that  are 
deeply  lodged  in  the  human  breast.  There  arises 
involuntarily  in  the  heart  of  jnan,  a  longing  after 
forms  of  being,  fairer  and  happier  than  any  pre- 
sented by  the  world  before  him-— bright  scenes, 
which  he  seeks  and  never  finds,  in  the  circuit  of 
real  existence.  But  imagination  easily  creates  them 
in  that  dim  boundary,  which  separates  the  known 
from  the  unknown  world.  In  the  first  discoverers 
of  any  siich  region,  novelty  usually  produces  an 
exalted  state  of  the  imagination  and  passions  ;  un- 
der the  influence  of  which,  every  object  is  painted 
in  higher  colours  than  those  of  nature.  Nor  does 
the  illusion  cease,  when  a  fuller  examination  proves 
that,  in  the  place  thus  assigned,  no  such  beings  or 
objects  exist.  The  human  heart,  while  it  remains 
possible,  still  clings  to  its  fond  chimeras.  It  quick- 
ly transfers  them  to  the  yet  unknown  region  be- 
yond \  and,  when  driven  from  thence,  discovers  still 
another  more  remote,  in  which  they  can  take  re- 
fuge.    Thus,  we  find  these  fairy  spots  successively 


*  See  Gosselin  Geographie  Ancienne.      Malta  Brun  His- 
toire  de  la  Geographie. 
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retreatiiig  before  the  progress  of  disooreryt  yet 
finding  still,  in  the  farthest  advsnee  whieh  ancient 
koowkdge  ever  made,  some  remoter  extremity  to 
which  they  could  fly* 

Tlie  first  position  of  the  Hesperian  gardens  i^* 
pears  to  have  been  at  the  western  extremity  of  Ii« 
bye,  then  the  farthest  boundary,  upon  that  side,  of 
ancient  knowledge.  The  spectacle  wfakh  it  often 
(Hi^esented,  a  circuit  of  bloDmiBg  verdure  amid  the 
desert,  was  cdcukted  to  make  a  powerful  imprea* 
Sjon  on  Grecian  fancy,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
quite  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  exoited  also  tibe 
image  of  islands,  which  ever  after  adheivd  to  these 
visionary  crei^ons.  As  the  first  spot  became  fre« 
quented,  it  was  soon  striked  of  its  fistUed  beauty. 
So  pleasing  an  idea,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily 
relinquished.  Another  plaoe  was  quickly  found 
for  it ;  and  every  traveller,  as  he  discovered  a  new 
porti^i  of  that  fertile  and  beautiful  coast,  fondly 
^D^^ned,  that  he  had  at  length  arrived  at  the  long* 
soc^ht-for  Islands  of  the  Blest.  At  length,  when 
the  continent  had  been  sought  in  vain,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  ocean  beyond,  which  the  origi* 
lud  idea  of  islands  rendered  an  easy  st^»  Those 
c^  the  Canaries  having  never  been  passed,  nor  even 
fully  ex{rf<Hred,  continued  always  to  be  the  Fartu^ 
nate  Islands,  not  from  any  peculiar  felicity  of  soil 
and  climate,  but  merely  because  distance  and  im- 
perfect knowledge  left  full  scope  to  poetical  fancy. 
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Hence  im  find  Honce  paistiiig  didr  felicky  in  ^b 
moBt  Rowing  coloais,  and  viewing  tkem  as  a  le*- 
fuge  still  left  for  mortals,  from  that  troubled  «nd 
imparfect  eiqoyment,  which  they  were  doomed  to 
experieiioe  in  eyery  other  portion  of  the  glebe- 
It  18  only  by  diese  obscure  and  e?a&esoeiit  traces, 
that  we  discover  the  pragress  of  the  ancieiits  akmg 
the  northoB  coast  of  Africa.  At  the  eadiest  pe* 
riod  of  aotiieBttc  history^  the  whole  of  this  tract 
was  ksiown  to  the  nortfaem  European  naitians,  and 
fimned,  aa  it  were,  one  ajatem  along  widi  thenu 
The  names  of  £gypt>  of  Libya,  and  of  Carthage» 
axe  as  familiar  in  classic  stcny,  as  those  of  Greece 
and  of  Borne.  To  the  south,  however^  there  re- 
nuuned  an  mmense  expanse  of  land  and  ocean  im- 
explored.  The  extent  of  this  onknowu  region, 
the  peoufiar  aaptct  of  man  and  nature,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  form  and  termination,  rivetted  iqp- 
on  it,  in  a  peodiar  degrps,  the  attention  of  die  an^- 
cient  world.  All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  on 
record,  with  scarcely  any  exeeptiona,  except  those 
of  Nearchus  and  Pytheas,  had  Africa  for  their  db^ 
jecL  They  were  nndertakoi  witli  an  anxions  widi* 
fa^tf  to  expbre  the  extent  of  its  two  unknown 
coasts,  those  which  stretched  beyond  the  Mediter*- 
raaean  on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other  ; 
to  ascertain,  above  all,  the  termination  to  which 
these  led ;  and  neo'tj  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of 
that    mysterious  world  in  the    interior,  which. 
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guarded  by  the  most  awful  barriers  of  nature,  ui- 
closed)  as  with  a  wall,  the  fine  and  fertile  shores  of 
northern  Africa. 

At  an  era  anterior  to  the  earliest  recoids  of  his^ 
tory,  extraordinary  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  eflfect  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The 
first  attempt  is  that  recorded  by  Herodotus,  as  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  by  order  of  Necho  king  of 
Egypt.  The  narrative  relates,  *  that  certain  Fhe- 
nician  navigators,  employed  by  that  enterprising 
moiMrch,  set  sail  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  souta- 
em  ocean.  They  continued  to  navigate  idong  the 
exterior  coast  of  Africa,  till  their  provisions  were 
exhausted.  They  then  landed,  sowed  a  crop,  wait- 
ed till  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and,  with  this 
new  supply,  continued  their  voyage.  In  this  man« 
ner,  they  spent  two  years,  and  part  of  a  third ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  arrived  at  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean 
to  Egypt.  They  related,  that,  in  passing  round 
Africa,  they  had  the  sun  to  the  right,  that  is,  to 
the  north  of  their  course  ;  a  report  which  Hero^ 
dotus  refuses  to  believe,  but  which,  to  us,  who  know 
that  such  must  have  been  its  position,  affords  the 
strongest  presumption  in  their  favour.  This  nar* 
rative  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  and 


*  Herodotus,  IV.  42. 


i 
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curious  discussion.  Gosselin  *  and  Vincent  t  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  altc^ether  beyond 
any  means  which  navigation,  at  that  infant  era, 
oould  call  into  lictioti.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
learned  arguments  of  Migor  Rennell  t  appear  to 
throw  upon  the  relation  a  very  strong  aspect  of 
probability.  Nor  is  this  much  diminished  by  con- 
sidering)  that  the  event  is  entii^ly  unnoticed  by 
many  of  the  most  learned  writers  in  subsequent 
times.  Ancient  knowledge  was  of  so  glimmering 
and  transitory  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances,  in  which  important  facts,  con- 
signed in  the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  have 
been  lost  to  the  world,  during  a  long  succession  of 

ages.S 

The  memory  of  this  voyage  probably  gave  rise 

to  another,  which  is  also  recorded  by  Herodotus.  {| 

Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  having  committed 

an  act  of  violence,  was  condemned  by  Xerxes  to 

be  crucified.     One  of  his  friends  persuaded  the 

monarch  to  commute  this  sentence  into  that  of  a 


•  Geographie  des  Anciens,  I.  I99,  «lG. 

f  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 

%  Geography  of  Herodotiifl,  sect.  24,  S5. 

§  Striking  examples  will  be  furnished  by  comparing  the 
geographical  information  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  with  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  the  Tanais,  the  nations  to  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  form  of  the  Caspian,  &c. 

S  IV.  43. 
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voyage  round  Africa,  which  wan  rep^eflefited  m  u 
still  severer  punidbtieiit.  Sataq)eB>  aoeovdingly, 
having  procured  a  venel  and  mariners  in  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  set  out  on  this  formidable  expedition* 
He  passed  the  Straits,  and  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  for  set^nil  monthSi^  which  woukl 
probably  bring  him  as  ftr  as  the  desert.  The 
view  of  those  frightful  and  desolate  shores,  and  of 
the  immense  ocean  which  dashed  against  them, 
might  well  intimidate  a  navigator,  bred  in  the 
hixurioos  indolence  of  the  Fersiam  court.  Satas- 
pes  was  struok  with  panic,  and  turning  the  vessel, 
measured  back  his  way  to  the  Straits.  He  did 
not  even  hesitate  to  present  himself  before  Xerxes, 
conceiving,  probably,  that  the  series  of  adventures 
and  sufiferings  through  which  he  had  passed, 
might  obliterate  the  recdlection,  both  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  and  of  the  part  of  his 
task  which  he  had  left  unperformed.  He  stated, 
that,  after  having,  in  defiance  of  every  difficulty^ 
navigated  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  an  obstacle  (<^  what  nature  is  not  speci- 
fied) which  rendered  his  further  progress  al«- 
t(^ether  impossible.  To  a  monarch  like  Xerxes, 
who  expected  that  all  nature  would  obey  Yns^atf 
such  an  excuse  was  not  likely  to  appear  very  satis- 
factory. He  considered  only  that  his  mandate 
had  been  unfulfilled,  and  ordered  the  original 
sentence  to  be  immediately  executed.     Sataspes 
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avoided  it  by  making  his  escape  to  Samos.  The 
OMiiy  partiojJar  given  of  the  vojage  is,  that  the 
iobiobitetits  of  the  coast  were  men  of  small  sta- 
tus wbQ»  whenever  they  perceived  the  Per- 
sian laadiog,  fled  to  the  mountains,  abandoning 
their  eattle  and  habitations  to  the  mercy  of  the 
sbrangecs. 

Itiea^  attempts  to  eircumnavigate  Africa  ware 
made  with  ample  means,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  age.     The 
oegKt  was  by  a  singley  unaided,  and  even  persecuted 
indiTidual.     Eudoxus,  *  a  native  oi  Cyzieus,  be- 
ing sent  with  the  presents  of  his  country  to  the 
Cmnnthian  games^  touched  on  his  way  at  Alexan^ 
drou     Hero  his  geographical  science,  and  un- 
bounded zeal  fer  discovery,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Eveigetes,   who  then  reigned  in 
Egypt.     A  plan  seems  at  first  to  have  been  f<Hin* 
ed  ior  expbring  the  Nile  in  the  higher  parts  of  its 
coursea    While  this  was  under  discussion,  how- 
evef ,  there  was  brought  to  Alexandria  a  native  of 
India,  ^Ao  had  been  sk^wrecked  near  the  foot  of 
tbe  Andnan  gulf.      This  personage  undertook  to 
become  a  guide  in  shewing  the  naval  route  to  India* 
Such  an  expedition  entirely  suited  tbe  genius  and 
views,  of  Eudoxus ;   and  he  was  accordingly  ap* 
pemted  to  the  chief  command.     He  returned  la- 

•  Sirabo,  IL  67,  68. 
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den  with  wealth  ;  of  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
complains  that  the  king  had  stripped  him.  How* 
ever,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  same 
destination.  *  In  this  voyage  the  wind  drove  him 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  landed 
at  several  points,  carried  on  some  trade,  and  held 
considerable  intercourse  with  the  natives.  A  desire 
to  perform  the  circuit  of  that  continent  seems  here 
tp  have  seized  his  mind,  and  to  have  become  ever 
after  its  ruling  passion.  It  so  happened,  that  he 
found  here  the  remnant  of  a  wreck,  said  to  have 
come  from  the  westward,  and  which .  consisted 
merely  of  the  point  of  a  prow,  on  which  a  horse 
was  carved.  Other  passions  besides  jealousy, 
when  they  engross  the  whole  soul,  convert  **  trifles 
light  as  air''  into  **  confirmations  strong."  This 
prow,  being  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  shewn  to 
some  natives  of  Cadiz,  was  declared  by  them  to 
resemble  exceedingly  those  attached  to  a  particu- 
lar  species  of  fishing  vessels,  which  frequently  re-- 
sorted to  the  coast  of  Mauritania  ;  and  they  added, 
that  some  of  these  vesseb  had  actually  gone  to  the 
westward,  and  never  returned.  All  doubt  seemed 
now  at  an  end  ;  and  Eudos^us  thought  only  of  ef- 
fecting this  grand  expedition.  Conceiving  himself 
injured  by  Cleopatra,  who  had  now  succeeded 
Evergetes,  he  determined  no  longer  to  rely  on  the 
patronage  of  courts,  but  repaired  to  Cadiz,  a 
great  commercial  city,  where  the  prospect  of  a 
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new  and  unobstructed  route  to  India  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  highest  interest.  On  his  way 
from  Alexandria  he  passed  by  Marseilles,  and  a 
number  of  the  other  maritime  states,  where  he 
loudly  announced  his  intention,  and  invited  all 
who  were  animated  by  any  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
take  a  share  in  its  execution.  He  accordingly 
succeeded  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  equipped  almost  with  regal  pomp. 
He  had  one  large  and  two  small  vessels ;  on  board 
of  which  were  embarked,  not  only  provisions  and 
merchandize,  but  medical  men,  persons  skilled  in 
various  arts,  and  even  a  large  band  of  piusicians. 
A  crew  composed  chiefly  of  volunteers,  full, 
'doubtless,  of  extravagant  hopes,  were  not  likely  to 
submit  to  regular  discipline,  or  to  endure  cheer* 
fully  the  hardships  of  such  a  voyage.  They  soon 
became  fatigued  with  navigating  in  the  open  sea, 
and  insisted  that  Eudoxus  should  draw  near  to  the 
coast.  Here  the  event  happened,  which  that  na- 
vigator had  foreseen.  The  ships  struck  upon  a 
sand-bank,  and  could  not  be  got  off.  The  cargo, 
however,  and  even  part  of  the  timber  belonging  to 
them,  were  brought  on  shore ;  and,  from  their  ma- 
terials, a  new  vessel  was  constructed  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  which  Eudoxus  resumed  his  voyage. 
He  soon  after  came  to  nations,  speaking,  as  he 
fancied,  the  same  language  with  those  whom  he 
had  seen  on  the  eastern  coast.    The  smallness  of 
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hk  vefifiel  rendered  it  inpoadUe  to  proceed  fitr^ 
ther.  Qd  his  retuxn,  he  appUed  to  Bocohus, 
kin^g  of  M^MAr^»ni«»  aoid  endeavwred  to  m^ire 
that  bttrfaariaii  with  his  own  zeal  for  aunitime  dEaocu 
T^ry.  He  aj^ieaced  to  ha^e  sufieeaded^  and  orw 
ders  w^re  gtve&  to  e^piip  an  expeditioa ;  b«t  Su* 
dOKUs  was  privately  assured^  tkit  die-  mmd  of  the 
hing  had  beea  poisoned  against  hirn^  and  that  the 
mariners  were  privatel  j  instructed  to  abandon  him 
OB  UL  uninhabited  island.  This  refcat,  trae  or 
false,  induced  him  to  make  Ids  escape  ftom  Mau*^ 
tttania.  His  next  recourse  was  to  Iberia»  where 
he  aetuftUy  succeeded  in  equ^ping  asi  expeditioii 
as  considiarable  as  has  first  one,,  and  better  ealcu^ 
lated  for  the  TO^mige*  It  consisted  of  one  vessel, 
adapted  for  nanr^ating  m  the  open,  sea ;  and  an* 
Other  fiodr  recounoiteii^  the  coast.  They  were 
provided  also  with  seed  and  labouring  utensils^  iH 
the  view  of  raising  a  harvest  en  the  voyage,  ion  the 
meaner  reported  to  have  been  done  by  the  Plieu- 
dfiMm  At  this  point,  unfortuaateiy,  the  narrative 
of  Strabo  stops  short,  and  leanres  u&  totally  in  the 
dsrk  as  to  the  result  of  this  new  expedition.  It  is 
trtt^  Comditts  Nepos  is  said  to  have  asserted,  ** 
that  Eudoxns  actually  did  nuke  the  circuit  q£  A&i^ 
c%  hut.hamg  stated  his:  departure  as  from  t^e  Red 
Sea,  could  net  have  had  in  view  the  voyage  im 

•  Mela,  III.  9. 
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^pmtioiu  Mela  has  added  some  particulars,  but 
of  the  most  fabulous  complexion,  respecting  this 
nations  whom  he  saw  along  the  coast.  One  was 
dumb  i  another  wholly  without  a  tongue  ^  while  a 
third  had  th?  mouth  entirely  closed,  and  received 
food  through  an  orifice  in  the  nose.  No  such 
marvds  oecur  in  the  narrative  of  Strabo,  which^  we 
agree  with  a  late  learned  writer  *  in  thinking,  may 
probably  be  r^;arded  as  authentic.  It  exhibits  a 
man  rash,  enthusiastic,  and  somewhat  empirical, 
yet  possessed  of  that  boldness,  enterprise,  and  per- 
aevenmce,  which  could  alone  promise  success  in 
Mch  arduous  undertakings. 

These  are  all  the  instances  recorded,  in  which 
the  compete  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  either 
performed  or  attempted.  Other  voyages,  however, 
were  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of 
a  certain  extent .  of  its  unknown  coasts.  The  most 
mfitoimt  and  most  memorable  is  that  of  Hanno, 
flieBt  out,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  a  state  which 
SHfpasaed,  in  commerce  and  power,  all  others  on 
the  African  coast,  t  The  Carthaginians  fitted 
out  this  expedition,  with  a  view  partly  to  colcmiza- 
tion,  and  partly  to  discovery.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  sixty  large  vessels,  on  board  of  which 


*  Malte  Brun,  Histoire  de  la  Geographic^  162. 
'  f  G«og.  Grsec.  Minores,  Vol.  I< 
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li^te  «tifba!rl^  peirsons,  ^  bot%  fieim»  to  ihe  nan^ 
ber  df  ^,000.  The  narrative  begins  afc  thft  po^ 
^age  ff  the  Straits,  or  PiQars  of  Hercides*  AAmt 
tm>  days  sail  from  thence,  they  foanded,  in  Ihie 
teidst  of  an  extensive  plain,  the  city  ef  HiyuiMe* 
Iwm.  In  -tivo  days  more  they  came  t^  a  oap^ 
irhhdied  with  trees,  called  Solecis,  0r  the  pramMi- 
Imy  <^  Libya,  on  which  they  erected  a  temple  to 
^^eptune.  They  sailed  round  a  bay,  thidkly  bK»v 
dered  with  plantations  of  reeds,  and  where  tiuHM^ 
i<>afi  ^etephants  and  other  wild  animals  were  feed- 
ing* On  emerging  Irom  it,  they  bounded  8iiiooe»- 
sively  other  four  cities.  Their  nexib  coune  was  to 
the  great  river  Lixus,  flowing  from  Libya  «nd  from 
ta^  mountains  behind,  wiiieh  were  filled  with 
^d  beasts,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  infaespkaWfe 
Etbio^^ians,  who  lived  in  oaves,  and  surpassed  ^even 
^e wM^nimals  in  swid»iess.  IVeceedingtben  diree 
-di^along  ade^it  coast,  ^they  •came  to  a  smaH  islaiid, 
'fldttuttedte  a  deep  recess  of  th^  sea^to  wlMch<^bey^ave 
4Jhe  hattfe  ofCet4)e,>anA^a'e'tihfey^  tided  aoolowy. 
'Tfae^  tiow  oife^^ed  andther  bay,  a»id  jMssing  ewr 
ti'ptitt^eiltetit^  coaft,  found  ^everd  Mauds  mid 
t^eiis,  ^aoficidai^ly  one  very  }at^e,4Hled  wkb  *cffoeo- 
'cHles  alld  b){^^6tomi.  ft^tumiftg  toiC^%ie,^ey 
tailed  southwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Ethiopians, 
a  timid  race,  who  fled  at  their  approach.  After 
passing  a  wooded  promontory,  they  came  to  a  gulf, 
in  which  were  several  large  islands.    Here  a  re* 


'■MrkMe  pkencneiMn  ^MtEested  dbeir  attentMii. 
During  the  day,  a  prafo^nd  «sikiiee  r^iguoi,  and 
*ii0Chi»g  appeared  iml  a  vaat  dKoiid  iif  vood.  iBut 
«9dieii  ttight  :an6ved,  tibe  diooa  biased  nlli  ^^  ^nd 
^adiwd  mitjk  itxpiidtuoujs  diauts,  laod  nth  ihe 
^ofnind  ^  cjfoihaki,  itmmq^etey  and  musical  inatm- 
^memU  ^f  ^wry  ^kscriptipn.  The  £!arthagiaiaii» 
qipaMed,  fnwed  liaifeily  4dong  ithese  idion^,  and 
txme  te  aiMrttier  mgion,  which  fltrack  then^vilii 
^M  Seas  surprise.  Here  tiie  knd  a(q>eared  all  «p 
•at^aii^;  tontnts  of  fine  r»shed  intp  die  «ea  4  <4nd 
cif  ttJhey  :«ltoinpted  <to  laad^  the  >so3  «b8  too  iiot  i£br 
:1^  tfboC  ti!»  twad  a^xm.  One  ^(Ajeet  partiouiaiily 
stFoek  ibepi,  -^vducAy  at  anight,  appeaced  a  gnc^ter 
Jfee,  vfingling ^vMi  tihe  stars*;  )but,  in  3tfie  ^y- 
^MHe, proved  toihea  Mountain  of  pxKtigiwsiieight, 
to  whkli  4^y  .gsve 'the  appellation  of  the<i3Mnot 
Gf<the<Sods*  AA&r  eaiKng  three  days,  thqr  lost 
•ttgbt  of  these  (fiery  torrents,  apd  entpred  another 
]bay,  containing  'an  island,  iwhidh  firesented  a  new 
-j^ieneKMOon.  'Tbe  inhotntants  ^weie  jq{  human 
iwm,  4but,  »slM^ged  and  <;.oveoed  ^wtth  t^Mr»  'Mg- 
•gtited  (the  idea  of  those  grotesifue  ^Mties,  4iy  jshich 
^mifmatkmL  supptwod  tthe  Jvreods  4)o  ke  peeplejl. 
^^{(isese  nmnsteY8>di0yig»r^  Idhe  name /of  )Groiflte. 
tBhe  enales  <evaied  4iH<punuit,  as  they  ^iimbed  .^- 
jdfiwf^  land  ^hnw  istones  on  their  fursneiS';  ibot 
thrtee  fq^iiftli»a  were  caught^  iuidJiheir.alun3j:iuTied 
to  Carthage*    Here  the  narrative  stojp3  by  saying. 
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that  tl^e  farther  prepress  of  the  expeditkm  wis 
arrested  by  the  want  of  provisiims. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  cdebrated 
voyage,  than  which  none  has  afforded,  in  modem 
times,  more  ample  room  for  the  speculations  of  the 
learned.  Many  of  the  circumstances,  which  wore 
•at  first  a  marvellous  aspect,  have  been  found  to 
correi^nd  with  the  observations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  fires  and  nocturnal  symphonies  re- 
present the  habits  prevalent  in  all  the  negro  states  ; 
repose  during  the  day,  music  and  dancii^  pro* 
longed  through  the  night.  The  flames,  which 
seemed  to  sweep  over  an  expanse  of  territory, 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  practice,  equally  gene* 
ral,  of  setting  fire,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
to  the  grass  and  shrubs ;  and  the  Gorilke  were 
evidently  that  remarkable  species  of  ape  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  oran-outang.  Extreme  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails,  however,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  coast  traversed,  and  the  objects  to 
which  the  diferent  respective  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion apply.  According  to  Major  ReimeU,  the  island 
of  Cerae  is  Arguin,  the  great  river  is  the  Sene- 
gal, the  islands  are  the  archipelago  of  the  Bissagos,. 
and  the  whole  voyage  reached  a  little  beyond 
Sierra  Lecme.  *  M.  Gosselin,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
contends,  tli^t  the  whole  course  was  along  the 


*  Geography  of  Herodotus,  Sect.  16-26. 
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coast  of  Morocco;  the  Lixus  was  the  modern 
LucoSy  Ceme  was  Fedala,  and  the  whole  voyage 
eoctended  little  beyond  the  river  Of  Nun.  *  Those 
who  wish  to  see  how  far  learmng  and  ingenuity 
can  be  carried  upon  such  a  subject,  will  find  much 
gratifiQation  in  perusing  the  respective  treatises  of 
these  very  learned  and  eminent  writers.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  whole  aspect  of  man  and  nature,  as 
dbaerved  by  Hanno,  seems  exactly  that  which  now 
presents  itsdf  on  the  .banks  of  the  Gambia  and  • 
SenegaL  Morocco,  indeed,  in  its  native  and  un* 
subdued  state,  must  have  been  much  more  nearly 
in  the  same  situation  than  now  j  yet  there  seems 
aome  difficulty  in  supposing  the  resemblance  to 
have  been  so  very  complete.  Some  of  the  details, 
howevi^,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  river 
Lixus,  support  M.  Gosselin's  hypothesis  so  very 
strongly,  that,  after  mudi  hesitation,  we  rather 
incline  to  concur  in  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans  ever  sailed  much  along  this  exterior  coast  of 
Afriea.  There  exists,  however,  another  docu- 
ment of  some  knportande,  called  the  Periplus  of 
Soylax.  t  This  work  consists,  not  of  the  narrative 
of  any  particular  voyage,  but  of  a  description,  col- 
lected probably  from  various  sources,  of  all  the 


*  Geographic  des  Anciens,  I.  6l-l64. 
f  Geog.  Grsec.  Minores,  Vol.  I, 


steflfs^d'tMtheKknovrawGfrld.  Hi^tifMseMatMr 
of  the  iftolem  6^sM  agnM  tleoly  ivitk  tlw*  «f 
Hmiu>;  €junf|iC  thA  it  re^tdves  mk  ftllSidf  ihto 
Cctnie  i  keymid  wbiebr  ho  asmris  that  tbe  tooii'' 
nioliAioltt  tf  iiicid  aadi  dea-nt'ciid  fMd^rs  mmgicticrB 
iilqiinniMira  Hew  ike  Ptenidanis  ^ameii  0«  trdde 
wid»  tlid  £tbii0|iwm6^  a  fSM  Whir  edUMiectod  d&  oik«*^ 
iMn  m  stotitre^  a«d  eteii  ^titme  their  Idngf  <m  iio^ 
cmmt  ef  thM/  qviaiity  of  btfdjr^  I^rf  ^aar  the 
dii^f  db^  ef  trade,  md  waft  here  ti»  limtsAaa^ 
ikat  ifae  ifaithrei  teade  it  kito  cs^^  Md  en^ikyedi 
it  in  adcvmng^  iM  thefivseheif  ^(i^^  but  Iprdif  tbcdr 
ho»^.  Tkey  abdiiftddd  m  l^nm  mA  aMei 
lilted  iMefiy  m  flesb  dtMl  diilk>  a^d  inadey  as  well 

atf  Jitfp4Atad,  tt  gilfit  deal  d*  wine.     Oflief  impfftm 

were  E^yj^afi  tffigttefit^  AtbMlatt  etoth^  and 
vflcHeuff  ddfiMf^ie  uteii6il§»  It  wai  i^ptttod  Uy 
sflmte^  that  the  «etf^,  Itota  itti^  pdim;)  iiaiAMl 

across  in  a  direct  line  towaH^dl  Bgypt^  Mid  tltat 
AfHctt  thi»  f(9FGh^  a  fl^FnlM^iidar  «f  wfeidh  the 

gMtceflC  teugib  w^  fi-om  Mst  e#  weM<^ 
Tbs  eoaat)  at  a  madt  lat^t  f^ri<^y  excited  tie 

dttriotiiiy  <tf  the  lUimaA  l!^queiiDiiB«  V^ldm^ 
tke  eeleblttied  bi^tofiali)  was  Minft  by  Sei^  M 
jxkke  afr  es^i^ldrttoi^  teyag^  itt  ikd  difee^ib 
It  k  Htucb  td  be  t^rtCtedi  tllifi  We  lAMld  pMKeai 
no  record  of  an  expedition  made  by  so  able  and 
judicious  an  observer.  Pliny  has  preserved  only 
a  very  meagre  itinerary,  from  which^  kewevety 


J(oq»m  ^^(plor^r  did  not  sail  qpi^  ^  ^  ifs  ib^ 
Qigrtbag;iBiaii  had.  done* 

Curiosity  and  comio^ce  attracted  also  the  atteu^ 
ti^a  of  the  fmcjeata  towards  th^  eaiterp  caa3lfc  of 
44c^  Th^  fii^  voyages  ivhich  tm  be  referrcicl 
to  th^li  r^siofi,  are  those  to  Tarshiah  aod  Ophw? 
ineii^tianed  ^i  the  sacred  ^ritipgs.  They  mreri? 
4f^t  by  th^  Jewish  mooarchs,  at  the  greatest  height 
^  their  iM>wf  r,  and  wh^n  aidcid  by  Tyre,  the  first 
nwritime  ntfite  of  antiquity.  Several  very  learned 
writers  seem  now  inclined  t^  cosdBn^  these  voyages 
withiA  the  limits  of  the  Anduan  gulf,  But  I  co% 
$w>  that  the  voyage  of  three  years^  the  exclusive 
prodiiq«  of  gold  and  ivory^  (with  the  trifling  addi- 

\ipn  of  <!<i»rO  ^^^  t^^  1^^^  ^  Ophir  (Soppheiniy 
Sefftmg,^  strongly  suggest  a  considerable  pror 
grew  aloaig  the  is^pre  of  the  Indian  pcean.  \%  is 
trqet  that  such  4  communication!  and  all  knowr 
l^dge  of  it,  were  entirely  lost ;  and  in  the  time  of 
^ff^sanderi  navi^tion  did  not  extend  beyon4 
Qipe  Gnardnfui.  ^ut  we  have  already  noticed 
(bhe  perishable  nature  of  i^l  geographical  knowr 
ledge  among  the  ancients.  Af^r  the  de^th  of 
Solomon,  9nd  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
Tyr?9  this  great  branch  of  commerce  was  lost; 
and  ^  attempts  tp  restore  it  proved  abortive*  * 

*  I.  Kings,  xxiL  48*    |I.  Chrpfii^leSy  xx«  36 — 38. 
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Nor  did  any  active  and  commercial  power  again 
obtain  a  footing  upon  this  sea.  Discontinued  thus 
for  several  ages,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  recol- 
lection of  it  to  have  been  entirely  lost. 

The  Greeks,  whom  no  report  of  the  existaice 
of  Tarshish  and  Ophir  seems  ever  to  have  reached, 
were  thus  left  entirely  to  their  own  efforts  for  ex- 
ploring the  east  of  Afiica.  The  first  narrative 
of  a  voyage  thither  is  indistmct,  and  rests  even 
under  strong  imputations  of  fable.  Evemerus,  a 
Messenian,  sent  by  Cassander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, is  said  to  have  discovered,  opposite  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  three  islands, 
which  bore  the  general  name  of  Panchsa.  They 
consisted  of  one  very  large,  with  two  smaller, 
which  lay  to  the  east ;  and  from  the  farthest  of 
which  India  was  described  like  a  cloud  in  the  dis- 
tant sky.  The  territory  yielded  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense in  such  extraordinary  abundance,  that  the 
whole  world  was  thence  supplied  with  these  fra- 
grant aromatics.  A  profusion  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful trees  and  shrubs,  with  every  thing  which  can 
minister  to  use  or  beauty,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
this  region  completely  a  paradise.  The  govern- 
ment was  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  where  great 
power  was  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  priests 
were  held  in  extraordinary  veneration.  *     The  ge- 

♦  Diodorus,  V,  42. 
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nenl  voice  of  antiquity  is  against  EvememSy  as  it 
ii  also  against  Fytheas  and  Eudoxus.  But  I  be« 
^  lieve  the  scepticism  which  has  attached  to  the  first 
exjdorers  of  any  r^on,  has  usually  proved  to  be 
excessive  and  illiberal,  and  to  have  arisen  chbfly 
fircm  the  limited  views  of  those  to  whom  the  re^ 
port  was  addressed.  The  position  opposite  to 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  profusion  of  myrrh 
and  incense,  strongly  surest  the  coast  of  Africa, 
west  erf*  Cape  Guardafui.  To  one  who  sailed 
across  from  Arabia,  this  coast  might  very  readily 
appear  to  be  that  of  an  island.  The  distinction^ 
indeed,  between  continents  and  islands,  presented 
dways  one  of  the  tasks  most  difficult  to  be  perform* 
ed  by  infant  geography. 

Ynm  the  notice  which  we  have  already  given  of 
the  voyages  of  Eudoxus,  it  appears  that  he  sailed 
ahmg  some  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  bordering  on. 
the  In^an  ocean.  From  that  time  a  progressive 
series  of  discovery  was  doubtless  carried  on  from 
Alexandria ;  but  no  record  of  it  is  preserved,  unless 
in  a  work,  entitled  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  published  probably  somewhat  posterior  to 
the  age  of  Fliny.  It  appears  to  be  less  the  narra- 
tive of  an  actual  voyage,  than  a  descriptive  guid^ 
for  the  use  of  the  merchants  who  traded  along 
die  coasts  of  Africa  and  India.  They  set  sail 
from  Myos  Hormos  (near  G)6seir),  and  after  ppss- 
ing  Berenice  (Belled-el  Habbesh),  came  to  Ptol^ 
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mak  Thertn  (a  ^pmam^Kf  m  N.  ht  17^  €0^ 
wkich  deiived  ha  nme  from  being  miidb  «eMite4 
to  by  the  topi  Imttters*  TbeneaEt  pwt  ww  A4Mt  ^ 
lie,  the  great  emporium  of  tius  regioxi^  rad  $il90K 
Mtei  neir  the  nMdera  Mas^uah^  whidi  rtitt  Mraoi 
en  all  tbe  fcmign  tndd  of  Afa^mia.  The  cU^ 
Mnmiedity  ccofiited  ia  a  grest  ^paxttit j  of  iwy 
excellent  ivory,  bxmight  from  Coloe^  situated  tiiMO 
day*  journey  in  the  tatenor.  firo  di^y  jovnifti^ 
boyoiid  wa6  the  metropolis  Axuiu»  of  which  thwe 
stiU  f^tnain  T^ry  mignificant  twm.  Ua?«« 
A^kiHS)  they  came  to  a  region^  governed  Ikj  • 
prince  called  Zoskales,  who  is  the  8al||fiet  of  ^mfj 
warm  panegyric  i  represented  aa  htvm,  genefouii 
and  deeply  versant  in  GreciatL  learning*  Tbe  fXr 
porta  here  continued  to  be  chiefly  ivory  md  rhino- 
ceros' horns :  the  imports  very  varioua  $  manufto- 
tunes  of  cloth,  iron,  and  bnsi ;  a  little  vrine  end 
oil ;  and  some  gold  and  silver  omameafai^  al  pro- 
sents  to  the  king.  The  vessels  then  passed  the 
Straits,  and  entered  the  gulf  of  Avdiikefit  FiQln 
this  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafiii), 
the  exports  were  myrih,  frankincense^  cassia,  and 
various  other  aromatics ;  also  a  small  ^antity  ^ 
ivory  and  tortoise-^helL  Ailber  passing  CapiB 
Guardsfui,  the  voyage  lay  along  the  barren  ceant 
of  Asania  (Ajan).  The  navigator  then  cam^  tp 
a  succession  of  harbours,  each  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  at  about  a  day's  sail  from  tb#  Others 


siippaied  bf  Br  YioMM  t«  be  Aie  6gltiftrie9  of  tlM 
great .  tmr  QjtiaX&MUiBA^    Hiem  Mcurred  next  a 
loir  «d  wooded  lilaady  eail^  by  tlie  very  ettimr- 
dhiiry  nttoe  of  £it^itejfottifttttidifthe»ia»  (probaUf 
ZaiuBttiar).    Two  da^fi  fiitthef  sail  brodgbt  them  to^ 
RlMfrtav  *  tbe  £ittbe0t  poK  tbcoi  known,  an^  the 
gnMt  etupofidni  of  Azania*    This  region  was  thett 
governed  by  a  khig  entied  M(q>barite8,  of  Afabian 
Qffgin^  atid  hhiMlf  ttibvtary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mw«»  who  dahned  a  «peckf»  of  monopoly  of  the 
ttade  <^  Rhapui^    Th^  €%p(Mta  here  were  ivory  in 
glMt  qCMMity,  buC  not  ee^tX  in  qaality  to  that  of 
AM» ;  $iko  ^mc^m*  hOrtig  and  tottoise^hell^ 
tke  beat  ia  idl  AA:iea.    The  hnpoirts  wene  chiefly 
a«D»»  (m  the  tso  of  this  baf-ban>us  people,  with 
can  attd  wiM^  fiot  ao  mueh  fbr  regaiar  trade  tt 
by  wi^  of  pMsMt^i  to  ae^ure  their  wtHm^es^  to 
oAiltitiiJt  the  ooifiintttdcdtioif « 
Hie  Author  of  tha  Poripliisktiew  nothing  i^ihe 

coast  beyond  Rhapta,  but  believed  that  it  conthmetl 
to  mtefld  wo0twai^}  till  it  joined  tho  Atlantic  ocean. 
MarnM^  tho  Tyiian  gieographor,  eollected  the  re- 

pOlt»,4df  MSIO  navlgMOtSf  who  had  sailed  a  consider- 
able distance  £u:ther,  to  Prasum  $  on  which  a  pro« 
montory,  a  city,  and  harbour  were  built.  After 
piamng  Rhaptai  ^o  eoast  changed  its  direction  from 
aonth-West  to  south-east,  which  last  it  retained  as 


X »m>m»it*»^m^Af»mm^ 


*  Quiloa,  according  to  Dr  Vincent. 
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far  as  Frasum ;  and,  as  Marinus  believed,  muck 
farther,  till  it  joined  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

M.  Gosselin  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
ancient  Rhapta  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Doara,  and  that  Frasum  was  the  modem  Brava  ;  * 
thus  allowing  only  a  very  limited  navigation  along 
the  eastern  coast.  But  there  seems  room  for  pre- 
ferring Dr  Vincent's  exposition,  fnun  two  circum* 
stances ;  first,  the  successioa  of  estuaries,  described 
in  the  Feriplus,  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
till  the  point  asugned  by  that  author ;  next,  the; 
change  of  direction  in  the  coast,  from  south-west 
to  south-east;  which  nothing  within  M.  Crosse-^ 
lin's  limits  seems  at  all  likely  to  have  suggested,  t 
I  should  not  be  inclined,  however,  to  extend  Fhi» 
sum  beyond  Cape  Delgado ;  after  which  the 
ea^m  direction  of  the  coast  would  no  longer  ex* 
ist.  The  total  omission  of  the  mention  of  gold» 
seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  any  approach  towards 
Sofala. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  attempts  made 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  continent. 
This  region,  to  the  ancient  world,  mspired  alwaya 

*  Geographie  Ancienne,  I.  1S8,  &c. 

f  Mr  Salt  remarks  the  meuth  of  the  Doaraf  as  the  potiit 
where  the  direction  of  the  coast  changed  from  almost  due 
south  to  south'toestp  which  makes  it  very  improbable  that 
the  navigators  should  here  have  supposed  that  they  were 
ebanging  from  west  to  east* 

10 
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^emorions  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  mingled  with 
terror.  It  was  the  region  of  mystery,  of  poetry, 
of  superstitious  awe.  The  wild  and  strange  aspect 
of  man  and  nature,  the  immense  tracts  abandoned 
to  wild  beasts,  the  still  more  innneasurable  deserts 
of  sand  beyond,  and  the  destruction  which  had 
'Overwhelmed  most  of  those  who  attempted  to  pe- 
netrate ;  all  these  formed,  as  k  were,  a  fearful  and 
mysterious  barrier,  drawn  round  the  narrow  limits 
ocei^ied  by  the  civilized  nations  of  this  continent. 
Every  object  which  appeared  through  the  veil 
tended  to  heighten  this  impresdon — tibe  human 
race,  under  an  aq>ect  and  hue  nowhere  else  seen 
on  the  globe  ;  animals  of  strange  form  and  magni- 
tude ;  finrms  of  society  altc^ther  uncouth  and  pe- 
culiar. Imagination,  kept  always  on  the  stretch, 
created  wonders,  even  when  nature  ceased  to  pre- 
sent lliem.  No  part  of  the  interior  was  ever  ex- 
plored with  such  precision,  as  to  deprive  that  ac- 
tive &culty  of  fiUl  scope  for  exertion ;  and  the 
whole  region  was  in  a  manner  given  up  to  &ble. 
This  fable,  however,  had  generally  some  basis  of 
.  truth  ;  and  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  observe 
the  glimpses  which  the  ancients  obtained,  when- 
ever, for  a  moment,  they  succeeded  in  lifting  the . 
veil,  by  which  those  vast  regions  were  covered. 

All  the  nations  who  inhabited  within  or  beyond 
the  desert  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Ethiopians.     The  term  becomes  thus  nearly  syno- 
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njMoiis  mlii  that  ef  Jfegra,  though  it  dio€B<n^  d^ 
mju  imply  oMaiptete  UtiAaiett  af  camplexjoa; 
Ptoienqr  flod  Hiny  ewn  distin^onh  ji  mee  )b7  the 
■aone  «if  White  Eljii<^ians.  Tlie  tract,  htwieirer, 
-wiiidi  was  fortiindMrly  consideresil  as  Ae  kmgdaoi 
id  Ethiopia,  9rts  diat  which  ky  ^  jwdet  Egypt,'^^ 
hy  <vrbicfa  ww  aiettQt  Nubia,  widi  partof  Afa^aa- 
oiia.  This  kingdom,  with  its  oapslid,  Moree,  was 
chiefly  known  by  the  foiraidable  irruptieiis  made 
.thence  into  Egypt,  which  fepestedly  sut^eotei  that 
iCMintry  to  Ethiopian  ^dynsties.  Diodoiws  neprc- 
jents  them  as  the  moat  ancient  of  nations,  'and  theb* 
(OBuntry  as  the  cracUe  of  ci^icption,  adttng,  that 
J^ypt  was  inddbted  to  them  fiur  its  boacled  seianee. 
But,  iieoonabng  to  Heradotas,  an  learlier  .and  high^ 
Jiithority,  all  the  civilization  which  Bthiopia  ever 
.possessed  was  introduced  by  oolooists  Ama  Egypt. 
It  is  A  mone  probable  xepoit,  that  many  .of  the  db- 
^ts  of  ancient  worship  were  drawn  :fnim  tkis  ne- 
.^n,  whose  mysterioas  remoteness  natmally  tended 
to  mapire  aeotimettls  ^nwurable  to  the  goowtih  of 
aupfintition. 

The  .first  ^oumiey  into  the  intwior,  undertaken 
fiar  the  puEpose  of  diaeoyery,  is  that  mmnrkable 
jcne  «whioih  Hecedotus  ^  records  as  perfonned  kfjf 
some  yxmng  Nasamonians.  This  people  occupied 
a  diskriet  of  novtheon  Afrioa,  lying  to  the  west  of 
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Oyane^  and  fyamng  pat  ef  tbe  modem  Tripoli, 
iire  ynoig  moa^  jnm  of  the  principal  citizena, 
wese  wised  iv«tk  an4ffde]it  desire  to  explore  Afri* 
oa,  heyond  the  &rdiest  limit  to  lahioh  diacorerjr 
had  hitbeito  reached.  They  traversed  first,  with* 
ant  ilifficulty,  the  xnikivated  tracts  of  Lihjis; 
then  {Missed  safely  also  through  tha  region  in* 
httbited  by  wild  heaata,  und  came  to  the  >great 
desert  of  sand.  Being  well  stored  wifch  pro^* 
aiona  and  water,  they  idao  entered  this  tract» 
«ttd  tnwrsed  it  lor  many  dajrs  in  a  westerly  diree^ 
tion ;  after  wliioh  they  oame  to  n  plain,  dirersified 
wkh  a&w4rees.  These  being  b  novd  dbgeetf  they 
begdntopliM^mdeatthe  fmit  with  poenUar  xehah, 
^en'th^y  (weve  surprised  iby  a  body  of  men,  blaok, 
inid  of  "SmaH  ataMn,  ivho  immediately  made  idiem 
priaonerB*  ISieaeinen  ^carried  themtthraigh  wry 
-estenaiTe  tnarsbos  or  lakes,  to  a  city  inhafaited  by  a 
-peqpte  aimihur  'to  themselves.  Tbk  city  was  tm- 
^^^^rsed^by  %  great  riv^  flowing  from  west  to  aaat, 
ntaA  in  whioh  ^crocodiles  were  found*  fVom-aU 
these  oiroiimi^kanoes,  Major  Rennel  infers,  that  the 
^ty  t^Mt  have  been  one  situated  in  central  Africa, 
Htncl:ti«e^pi^r  *vMhioh  traversed  it  the  Niger*  The 
•etfly^haraOtenr  given  of  the  mhafaitantsis,  that  they 
*9m^Jfatpe^w  or'soi^eerers,  a  description  agreeing 
^riflfoiettely  with  ^be  au^ierstirious  habits  to  whieh 
the  Negroes  are  generally  addicted. 
^  Tbe  next  attempts  of  which  we  find  any  record. 
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are  the  two  expeditions  of  Cambyses  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Egypt.  *  Although  conquest .  was 
doubtless  their  primary  object,  yet  a  considerable 
share  of  wild  curiosity  seems  to  have  mingled  in 
these  desperate  undertakings.  Cambyses  divided 
his  army  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  led  in 
person  against  the  southern  Ethiopians,  while  he 
sent  the  other  against  the  Ammonians  (inhabitants 
of  the  modem  oasis  of  Siwah).  He  himself,  taking 
the  eommandof  the  former,  set  out  from  Thebes,  and 
proceeded  for  some  time  in  full  confidence  of  success. 
The  army  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  their 
whole  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted.  Support 
was  afiS)rded,  first  by  killing  all  the  cattle  that  be- 
longed to  the  expedition,  then  by  feeding  on  the 
scanty  herbage  which  the  ground  afforded.  Still 
the  proud  obstinacy  of  Cambyses,  who  conceived 
that  all  nature  ought  to  be  subservient  to  him,  re- 
pelled the  mortifying  idea  of  i^nouncing  his  pro- 
ject. At  length  they  came  to  the  region  of  pure 
sand,  when  all  food  whatever  failed,  and  the  troops 
had  recourse  to  the  desperate  extremity  of  devour- 
ing each  other.  Cambyses,  struck  at  length  with 
just  horror,  desisted,  and  returned  to  Thebes,  but 
not  till  he  had  lost  a  large  proportion  of  his  army. 
Of  the  other  expedition,  which  had  gone  against 
the  Ammonians,  the  fate  remained  for  ever  buried 
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in  impenetrable  mystery.  It  could  only  be  known» 
tbat  it  nerer  either  reached  Amman,  or  returned 
to  Egypt.  It  was  hence  iftferred,  that  the  whole 
must  hare  found  a  grare  in  the  vast  ocean  of  sand 
which  intenrened.  These  examples  proved  an 
awful  beacon  to  future  conquerors  and  explorers ; 
they  heightened  the  mingled  sentiment  of  vene- 
ration and  terror  with  which  these  interior  abodes 
were  contemplated.  This  desert  seemed  as  a  bar- 
rier fixed  by  nature,  which  she  would  never  per- 
mit any  mortal  to  pass  with  impunity.  These  re- 
gions  remained,  therefore,  undisturbed  till  the  ar- 
rival  of  a  new  conqueror,  who  was  not  wont  to  be 
deterred  by  any  common  obstacles.  Alexander,  * 
when  the  career  of  conquest  carried  him  to  Mem- 
phis, determined  to  proceed,  and  visit  the  temple 
pf  Jupiter  Ammon.  With  the  frantic  wish  of  be^ 
ing  owned  as  the  ofispring  of  that  Deity,  was  pro- 
bably mingled  a  romantio  curiosity  to  behold  the 
mysteries  that  were  hid  in  the  depth  of  these  aw* 
ful  solitudes.  He  viewed  himself  probably  as  a 
darling  of  fate,  over  whom  the  perils  that  over- 
whelm the  rest  of  mankind  would  lose  their  influ-" 
enee.  The  army,  however,  safl^red  immensely 
during  this  march ;  and,  but  for  a  seasonable 
liKrwer,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal. 
At  length,  they  beheld  with  astonishment,  in  the 
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heart  of  this  immense  desert,  a  spot  corered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  flowing  rivulets,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  perpetual  spring.  The  king  then  sought 
the  most  aged  of  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle, 
and  inquired  his  own  origin  and  destiny.  The 
spears  of  the  invincible  phalanx,  drawn  up  in  bat* 
tie  array,  threw  a  wonderful  light  on  the  eyes  of 
the  prophet.  He  at  once  saw  and  owned  Alex- 
ander  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  worthy  of  divine 
honours ;  a  declaration  with  which  the  monarch 
departed  better  satisfied  than  some  of  his  follow- 
ers. 

Under  the  liberal  and  enlightened  administra- 
tion of  the  Ptolemies,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
great  efforts  would  be  made  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  interior  Africa.  The  same  may  pro- 
bably be  said  of  the  Romans,  whose  writers  evi- 
dently show  that  their  countrymen  felt  on  this 
subject  the  same  mixture  of  wonder  and  curiosity, 
which  animated  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 
The  fruit  of  this  spirit  of  inquiry  appears  in  the 
extended  knowledge  of  the  geographical  writers  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries.  Of  the  steps,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  knowledge  was  procured,  no  re- 
cord is  to  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
and  incidental  notice  by  Ptolemy,  *  of  two  Roman 
expeditions.     The  one   was  made  by  Septimius 
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Flaccus,  whO|  marching  directly  south  from  Grara- 
ma,  came  in  three  months  to  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians ;  the  other  by  Julius  Matemus,  who, 
on  learning  that  the  Ethiopians  had  attacked  Ga- 
rarna,  marched  in  four  months  from  Leptis  Mag- 
na to  Agisymba,  a  country  inhabited  by  that  peo- 
ple. These  two  generals,  therefore,  crossed  the 
desert ;  but  no  details  are  given  of  their  march,  or 
of  the  region  with  which  it  terminated.  Ptolemy 
even  expresses  some  doubts  as  to  its  possibility ; 
which,  however,  evidently  arise  only  from  his  own 
imperfect  knowledge  as  ta  the  extent  of  this  part 
of  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DISCOVERIES  DURING  TH^  MIDDLE  AGE9. 

'4^he  Arabians^^^Thdr  Entrance  into  Africa  ;  their  Etta' 
Uishment  on  the  Niger^^^Kingdoms  of  Ghanat  Wangaraf 
SfC^f-^Limits  of  their  Knomledge.^^Leo  Africanus. — Changes 
in  Central  Africa,F^Foundation  of  Tomhuctoo* — Descrip* 
tion  of  that  City. — Ghinea, — Melli. — Gualata* 


ni 


HE  rise  of  the  Mahometan  power,  and  the  vast 
hordes  of  Saracen  invaders  which  poured  into  A- 
frica,  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  moral 
and  political  aspect  of  that  continent.  This  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  extinguish 
ali  the  intel%ence,  activity,  and  civilization,  by 
which  it  had  been  illustrated,  showed  at  first  a  com- 
pletely opposite  tendency.  The  Caliphate  was 
held,  during  several  ages,  by  a  race  of  monarcha 
who  rank  among  the  most  accomplished  by  whom 
any  throne  has  been  swayed  ;  the  arts  of  peace  were 
perfected  even  in  the  bosom  of  war,  and  the  na- 
tions placed  under  their  rule,  cherished  almost  a- 
lone  the  lights  of  science,  which  were  fast  expiring 
in  every  other  region.   The  migratory  spirit  of  thia 
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celebrated  people,  thdr  commercial  Babits,  their 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  geographical  science,  all  im« 
pelled  them  to  direct  their  steps  into  the  yet  un- 
known regions  of  interior  Africa.  The  desert, 
that  barrier  which  deterred  all  former  approach, 
appeared  far  less  formidable  to  an  Arabian  explor* 
er.  It  recalled  to  him  the  image  of  his  native 
country,  where  he  had  long  been  &miliar  with 
every  expedient,  by  which  such  an  expanse  could 
be  traversed  in  safety.  The  camel,  transported 
into  a  congenial  soil,  afforded  the  means  not  on^^ 
ly  of  effecting  a  passage  once  for  the  purpose  of 
discovery,  but  of  establishing  a  regular  and  con- 
stant communication  across  it.  The  first  route  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  from  Fezzan,  by  way  of  Agades, 
being  the  one  still  followed  by  the  Cassina  cara- 
van. The  passage  is  less  difficult  at  this  than  at 
any  other  point ;  the  immense  breadth  of  the  de- 
sert being  broken  by  the  large  oases  of  Fezzan  and 
Agades,  and  by  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude. 
After  passing  it,  they  found  a  shore,  whose  fertility 
and  beauty  were  probably  much  heightened  in  their 
view  by  the  lengtli  of  the  dreary  approach  to  it. 
But  the  eyes  of  this  commercial  people  were  pe- 
culiarly attracted  by  a  commodity,  which,  precious 
in  itself,  has  always  been  much  overrated  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind.  From  the  regions  immediate- 
ly to  the  south  was  brought  in  abundance  gold^ 
not  disguised  in  chemical  combinations,  which  could 
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be  dissolved '  only  by  genius  and  labour ;  but  nl-* 
ready  pure,  and  separated,  by  a  simple  mechanical 
process,  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was  mingled. 
A  splendour,  partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary,  was 
thus  thrown  around  this  region,  which,  in  the  un« 
settled  state  of  northern  Africa,  attracted  nume- 
rous cdonists  towards  it.  Compulsory  exile  has 
always  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  peopling  the 
globe.  Those  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  the  Sa- 
racens, and  those  who  were  worsted  in  the  intestine 
divisions  which  shook  the  Caliphate,  alike  sought  re- 
fuge and  settlements  in  the  depth  of  the  interior. 
The  precise  period  of  these  emigrations  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced ;  but  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  by 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  the  banks  of  the  Ni- 
ger were  covered  with  kingdoms,  in  which  Mahp- 
medans  formed  a  numerous,  and  the  ruling  part  of 
the  population.  Of  these  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
the  most  powerful  and  splendid  was  Ghana,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  central  river 
called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.  The  so- 
vereign was  absolute  within  his  own  territories,  and 
owed  homage  only  to  the  head  of  the  Abbassides. 
The  pomp  of  his  court  was  the  admiration  of  the 
age  ;  and  appears  certainly  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  a  d^ree  of  art  and  civilization,  which 
scarcely  any  other  negro  kingdom  has  yet  attained. 
Th?  palace,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  beside^ 
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being  oF  a  peculiarly  solid  structure,  and  having 
the  luxury,  little  known  in  those  regions,  of  glass 
windows,  was  adorned  with  elaborate  works  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Tamed  elephants  and  ca- 
melopardales  are  mentioned  as  among  the  accom- 
paniments which  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  sove* 
reign's  equipage.  The  circumstance,  however, 
which  was  considered  as  distinguishing  him  above 
all  other  African  potentates,  was  a  mass  of  native 
gold,  weighing  thirty  pounds,  which  formed  the  or- 
nament of  his  throne.  Notwithstanding  this  splen*- 
dour  €f(  the  court,  the  nation  in  general  appears  to 
have  been  characterized  by  simplicity,  and  even 
by  rudeness.  The  common  people  wore  merely  a 
girdle,  composed  frequently  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts ;  and  it  was  considered  as  indicating  a  supe- 
rior rank  to  have  any  farther  covering. 

To  the  sovereign  of  Ghana  was  also  subject 
Wangara,  or  the  land  of  gold,  considered  probably 
as  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown.  The  gold  here» 
;as  over  all  the  rest  of  Africa,  is  represented  as  en* 
tirely  alluvial,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  or  inundated  ground  after  the  water  has  rcr 
tired.  Wangara  is  represented  as  formed  into  a 
species  of  island,  by  branches  of  the  Nile  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides ;  and  which,  overflowing 
during  the  rainy  season,  lay  nearly  the. whole  coun- 
try under  water.  As  soon  as  the  inundation  sub- 
sides, the  inhabitants  are  described  as  rushing  with 
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eagerness,  and  digging  up  the  earth,  in  eTery  part 
of  which  they  find  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
gold.  Immediately  after,  arrive  the  m^nehantif 
from  every  part  of  Africa,  to  exchange  their  vari- 
ous commodities  against  this  single  one.  The  pria* 
cipal  cities  of  Wangara  were  Reghebil  and  Seme* 
gonda,  both  handsome,  and  situated  on  the  shore 
of  large  fresh  water  lakes. 

To  the  west  of  Ghana  lay  the  kingdom  of  Toe- 
rur,  including  the  capital  city  of  the  same  name, 
with  those  of  Sala  and  Berissa.  The  monarch  19 
said  to  have  been  also  very  powerful,  and  his  do? 
minions  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce  i  but 
in  both  these  particulars  yielding  to  Ghana.  This 
kingdom  was  also  traversed  by  the  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes, which,  afler  flowing  sixteen  days  journey 
westward  from  Tocrur  and  Sala,  fell  into  the  sea, 
or  more  probably  into  a  large  lake.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  its  shore  was  found  the  island  of  Ulil, 
which  afforded  salt  so  abundantly  as  to  supply  all 
the  states  of  Nigritia ;  those  sta£es  being  then,  as 
now,  wholly  destitute  of  that  necessary  of  life.  To 
the  south  of  all  these  countries  lay  the  extensive 
region  of  Lamlam  (supposed  the  Melli  of  Leo). 
Great  part  of  it  was  a  desert ;  the  rest  inhabited 
by  people  who  were  little  removed  from  savages. 
This  tract  ^fibrded  to  the  people  on  the  Niger  » 
theatre  for  the  barbarous  practice  of  slave  hunting. 
Inroads  were  habitually  made  for  that  sole  pur» 
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pMe  $  and  the  Tictiins  procured  became  an  artiolt 
of  traffic  with  Northern  Africa.  There  is  reaaoii 
to  raapecty  that  the  same  practice  continues  un- 
diminished over  all  this  part  of  the  continent* 
Ednsi  was  not  ac^piainted  with  any  inhabited  rcr 
gions  to  the  south  of  Lamlam,  and  doubts  even  if 
fny  such  existed. 

The  empire  of  Bomou  is  not  motioned  in  the 
Arabian  writers  by  that  name  ;  but  different  por^ 
tbns  of  it  appear  evidently  to  be  described  under 
the  appellations  of  Zaghara,  Kanem,  and  Kuku.  ^ 
Of  these  Kuku  appears  to  have  been  decidedly 
the  most  powerful  and  splendid.  The  king  kept 
a  numerous  army  very  finely  equipped :  and  the 
splendour  of  his  court  eclipsed  every  thing  in  that 
part  of  Africa.  The  lower  orders^  as  usual  in 
N^ro  states,  were  very  indifferently  clothed }  but 
the  merchants,  who  were  numerous,  wore  vests, 
tunics,  caps  on  their  heads,  and  ornaments  of  gold. 
The  nobility  are  said  to  have  been  clothed  in  sat- 
tin.  The  coital  city  of  the  same  name  was  ce- 
lebrated among  the  negroes  for  its  extraordinary 
magnitude. 

As  the  Arabs  extended  themselves  westward 


*  My  reasons  for  including  Kuku  in  Bomou,  and  even 
considering  it  as  the  principal  part  of  that  empire,  will  be 
explained  when  treating  of  the  geographical  system  of  the  A- 
rabians. 
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through  Barbary,  they  opened  always  new  routes 
across  the  desert ;  and  when  Morocco  became  the 
seat  of  their  principal  power,  Segelmessa  was  in 
consequence  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Ni- 
gritia*  Another  territory  called  Vareclan,  situated 
i^parently  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  trade ;  and  its  merchants  went  as 
far  as  Wangara  in  search  of  gold.  The  only  parts 
of  the  interior  on  which  the  Arabs  made  no  im- 
pression were  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  These  coun- 
tries in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  conti- 
nued still  Christian,  and  were,  therefore,  in  a  state 
of  habitual  enmity  with  the  Saracen  powers.  Only, 
the  necessities  of  trade  produced  a  species  of  truce 
on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  respective  nations  met  near  the  cata- 
racts of  Syene,  and  made  an  exchange  of  their  re- 
spective commodities,  without  entering  each  other's 
territories.  * 

Between  the  narrative  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, and  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers  and 
navigators,  the  link  is  formed  by  a  celebrated  de- 
scription of  Africa,  written  by  a  person  bearing  the 
appellation  of  Leo  Africanus.     He  was  bom  at 


*  Geographia   Nubicnsis. — Hartmann's  Edrisi.      Ibn-al- 
Vardiy  et  Baku!  in  Notices  des  IManuscrits  du  Roi  de  France. 
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Grenada ;  but^  when  that  city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Ferdinand,  sought  refuge  in  Fez,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  Arabic  literature.     Partly 
as  a  traveller,  and  partly  as  an  ambassador,  he  tra- 
versed a  great  part  of  Africa,  and  composed,  in  A- 
rabic,  the  description  of  that  continent,  which  still 
renders  his  name  celebrated.     Lastly,  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Rome,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Leo  X.  who  proved  himself  the  patron  of 
every  liberal  art  and  science.     Under  the  auspices 
of  this  pontiff',  Leo  made  a  translation  of  his  work 
into  Italian,  which  has  been  reprinted  by  Ramu- 
sio  in  his  Collection  of  Voyages.  *     Having  been 
an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes, his  work  forms  the  only  original  authority 
for  the  state  of  northern  and  central  Africa  dur- 
ing the  period  at  which  he  wrote.   Where  personal 
observation  failed,  he  unfortunately  had  recourse  to 
very  blundering  and  erroneous  compilation.     The 
coincidence,  however,  in  many  respects,  of  his  re* 
port  with  the  best  modem  information,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  original  character  ^  so  that  it  throws 
an  important  light,  both  on  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  changes  in  the  political  aspect  of 
this  continent. 

It  appears,  tliat,  in  the  interval  between  the 


•  There  is  also  a  Latin  translation,  and  one  in  English, 
which  forms  the  sixth  book  in  Purchas'tt  collection. 
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Arabian  writen  and  Leo,  some  very  important 
changes  had  taken  place.  Ghana,  mentioned  un* 
der  the  name  of  Cano,  no  longer  held  the  supre- 
macy among  the  states  on  the  Niger,  but  had  be- 
come subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo.  Wan- 
gara,  called  Guangara,  had  become  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  the  sovereign  of  which  maintained 
a  considerable  army.  The  gold,  for  which  this 
region  is  so  celebrated,  is  represented  by  Leo  as 
found,  not  within  itself,  but  in  mountains  to  the 
^outh.  Bomou  is  described  under  its  modem 
name,  also  Cassina,  under  the  name  of  Casena, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  then  occupied 
that  high  place  among  the  African  states  which  it 
afterwards  attained*  But  the  most  remarkable 
change  is  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Tom- 
buctoo, called  here  Tombuto,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  610  (A.  D.  1215.)  Ischia, 
one  of  its  early  sovereigns,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  warlike  and  powerful  monarch,  and  had  sub- 
jected and  rendered  tributary  all  the  surrounding 
kingdoms,  among  which  were  Ghinea,  or  Genni, 
Melli,  Casena,  Guber,  Zanfara,  and  Cano.     The 

4 

city  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  splen- 
did. The  houses  were  built  in  the  form  of  bells ; 
the  walls  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  plastered  over  with 
day,  and  the  roofs  of  reeds  interwoven  together. 
One  mosque,  however,  and  the  royal  palace,  were 
jbuilt  of  stone ;  the  latter  by  an  artist  brought  from 
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Granada*  Cotton  cloth  was  woven  in  great  quan- 
tity. The  merchants  were  extremely  rich  j  and 
the  king  had  married  his  daughters  to  two  of  their 
nmnber.  The  inhabitants  were  copiously  supplied 
with  water ;  that  of  the  Niger,  whenever  it  over- 
flowed, being  conveyed  into  it  by  sluices.  The 
country  round  abounded  with  com,  cattle,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  salt,  which  was 
farought  from  Tegazza,  situated  at  a  distance  of 
500  miles  ;  which  was  held  so  valuable,  that  Leo 
had  seen  a  camel's  load  sold  for  80  ducats.  The 
king  had  a  splendid  court,  and  many  ornaments  of 
gddy  some  of  which  weighed  1 300  ounces.  He 
maintained  also  3000  horsemen,  and  a  numerous 
infimtry ;  many  of  whom  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  poisoned  arrows.  Horses  were  not  bred^ 
but  imported  from  Barbary,  and  eagerly  sought 
after ;  so  that  the  king,  whenever  any  number  ar- 
rived, insisted  on  making  a  selection  for  himself^ 
paying,  however,  a  handsome  price.  Manuscripts 
are  particularly  mentioned,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
imports  from  Barbary,  but  as  bringing  more 
mcmey  than  any  other  commodity.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  mild  and  gentle,  and  spent  a  great  park 
of  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing.  The  town 
was  extremely  exposed  to  fire,  and  our  author  had 
known  half  of  it  consumed  in  the  space  of  five 
hours.  Tbe  religion  was  Mahometan;  but  the 
intolcorance,  so  strongly  reported  in  modem  times. 
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is  mentioned  only  in  r^ard  to  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  most  rigorously  excluded. 

Cabra  was  a  town  similarly  built,  but  smaller. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Niger,  at  twelve  miles  from 
Tombuctoo,  and  was  the  port  from  whence  the 
merchants  sailed  for  the  western  countries  of 
Ghinea  and  Melli.  Ghinea,  or  Genni,  is  de- 
scribed as  an  extensive  country,  500  miles  in 
length,  and  250  in  breadth,  extending  along  the 
Niger  till  that  river  fell  into  the  ocean.  The 
country  was  very  fertile,  particularly  in  cotton  ^ 
the  manufacture  of  which  formed  the  main  staple 
of  its  trade.  During  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  it  is  completely  overflowed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Niger,  which  surround  it  in  the 
manner  of  an  island.  At  that  time  the  merchants 
of  Tombuctoo  conveyed  their  commodities  in  small 
canoes  made  of  a  single  tree.  These  they  rowed 
during  the  day  ;  then  fastening  them  to  the  shore, 
spent  the  night  on  land.  At  the  time  Leo  wrote, 
this  country  also  had  been  conquered  by  Izchia> 
king  of  Tombuctoo.  To  the  south  of  it  lay  Melli, 
upon  a  river  which  fell  into  the  Niger.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  also  fertile,  abounding  in  merchants 
and  artificers,  who  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  opu- 
lence. The  inhabitants  were  the  first  who  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  were  su- 
perior to  all  other  negroes  in  wit,  civility,  and  in- 
dustry.    To  the  north  of  Ghinea  was  Ghialata, 
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probably  Walet,  which  is  represented  to  have  been 
at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  Mahometan  power 
in  Africa,  and  the  chief  resort  of  the  Barbary  mer- 
chants. But  after  the  foundation  of  Tombuctoo, 
the  happier  situation  of  that  city  enabled  it  to 
carry  off  all  this  trade,  and  Gnalata  ended,  like  all 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  in  becoming  tributary 
to  Izchia. 
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DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE,  AND  TRAVELS 

IN  CONGO. 

Early  Voyages  along  the  Western  Coast^^^Prester  John^r^ 
Estahlishment  at  Arguin* — Expedition  to  the  Senegal*-^ 
Early  Accounts  of  Tomhuctoo  and  JennS^-^Discovery  of, 
and  Voyage  up  the  Congo,  by  Diego  Cam. — Conversion  of 
the  Monarch  to  Christianity. — Missions  to  the  Upper  Part 
of  the  Congo. — Batta — Pango. — Sundi. — Esseno. — Concom 
Bella. — Mission  to  Matamba  ;  Zingha. — To  Maopongo^-^^ 
Voyage  of  Carli.—Of  MeroUa. — Of  Battel.-^De  Grand- 
prPs  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Congo. — Descriptions, 
by  various  Authors,  of  the  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Congp. 

1  HE  spirit  of  discovery,  and  of  maritime  enter- 
prise, which  had  lain  dormant  in  Europe  during 
the  long  series  of  the  middle  ages,  burst  forth,  in 

the  fifteenth  Qentury,  with  an  energy  almost  un* 
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twndleled.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that,  among  all 
the  states  of  Europe,  the  lead  should  have  been 
taken  by  Portugal,  a  power  which  did  not  seem 
destined  to  act  any  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  Dr  Robeitson,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
History  of  America,  has  well  illustrated  the  causes 
which  roused  in  that  country  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  turned  it  into  this  sphere  of  exertion. 
The  progress  and  successive  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  alctog  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  describ- 
ed by  that  great  historian  with  sucK  animation 
and  eloquence,  as  must  have  rendered  them  fami- 
liar to  almost  every  reader.  But  few,  perhaps, 
are  aware  of  the  vast  exertions  w^hich  they  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, as  to  reach  farther,  in  every  direction,  than 
has  been  attained  by  any  of  the  modems,  with  the 
sole  exceptions  of  Park  and  of  Browne.  The  de- 
tails of  these .  important  transactions,  have  been 
hitherto  locked  up  in  the  writings  of  the  Portu- 
guese authors,  or  have  been  reported  elsewhere  in 
a  very  mutilated  and  imperfect  state.  A  pretty 
copious  abstract  of  them,  therefore,  will  probably 
not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  steps  by  which  discovery  proceeded  through 
the  interior  regions  of  this  continent. 

The  encouragement  afiPorded  by  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  the  general  excitement  throughout  the 
nation,  gave  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  career  in- 
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to  which    the   Portuguese  nation  had    entered. 
Yet,  into  the  most  splendid  of  human  enterprises, 
there    usually   enters   some   odd  and    capricious 
mixture.     The  glory  of  the  Portuguese  name» 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  even  the  opening  of 
the  sources  of  golden  wealth,  were  all  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  higher  aim  of  discovering  the 
abode  of  a  person,  who  was  known  in  Europe  un* 
der  the   uncouth   appellation  of.  Presier  John. 
The  origin  of  this  mysterious  name,  which  formed 
the  guiding  star  to  the  Portuguese  in  their  career 
of  discovery,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace*     It  at- 
tached itself  originally  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  where 
it  was  reported  by  the  early  travellers,  particularly 
by  Rubruquis,  that  a  Christian  monarch  of  that 
name  actually  resided.     The  report  prol)ably  arose 
from  a  confused  rumour   of  the  Grand  Lama* 
or  priest-sovereign  of  Thibet.      The  search  ac- 
cordingly,  in  that  direction,    proved  altogether 
fruitless.     At  length  it  was  rumoured  very  confi- 
dently, that,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  there 
did  exist  a  Christian  sovereign,  whose  dominions 
stretched  far  into  the  interior.     Thenceforth  it 
appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  that  this  was  the 
real  Frester  John,  and  that  the  search  had  hitherto 
been  made  in  a  wrong  direction.     The  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  then  the  sole  guide  of  geographical  in- 
quirers, were  spread  out ;    and,  on  viewing  in 
them  the  general  aspect  of  the  continent^  it  was 
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inferred^  incorrectly  indeed,  yet  not  unplausibly^ 
that  an  empire,  which  stretched  so  far  inward  from 
the  eastern  coast,  must  approximate  to  the  west<- 
eni ;  and  that*  by  penetrating  deep  on  that  side, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  at  length  to  reach  its  fron- 
tier. F(»r  this  reason,  whenever  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  the  first  in- 
atniction  given  was,  to  inquire  diligently  if  the  in- 
habitants knew  any  thing  of  the  monarch  in  ques- 
tion. Every  opportunity  was  also  to  be  embra^ 
ced,  of  penetrating  into  the  interior ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing the  name  of  any  sovereign,  an  embassy  was  to 
be  sent  to  ascertain,  if  he  either  was  Prester  John» 
or  could  throw  any  light  as  to  where  that  person- 
age might  be  found. 

So  long  as  the  naval  career  of  the  Portuguese 
extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and  they 
saw  nothing  before  them  hut  a  *'  wild  expanse  of 
lifeless  sand  and  sky  ;*'  no  temptation  was  felt  to 
ibrm  a  permanent  settlement.  After  passing  Cape 
Blanco,  however,  the  coast  began  to  improve ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  Gandbia,  and  saw  ivory  and  gold  brought 
down  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  interior, 
these  regions  began  to  excite  the  ambition  of  set- 
tlement and  of  conquest.  The  undertaking,  how- 
ever, was  beyond  the  force  of  any  expedition  that 
had  yet  sailed  from  Portugal.  Nunez  Tristao,  in 
attempting  to  ascend  a  small  river  near  the  Rio 
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Grande,  was  attacked  by  the  negroes,  and  killed^ 
along  with  a  number  of  his  men.  *  An  insular 
position  appeared,  therefore,  the  most  eligible  for 
a  first  establishment.  With  this  view,  Arguin  was 
fixed  upon.  It  was  the  largest  upon  this  coast, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  as  afforded 
protection  against  sudden  attack*  The  neighbour- 
ing continent  \^^s  altogether  barren ;  but  it  main* 
tained  some  profitable  eommercial  intercourse  with 
the  nations  in  the  interior.  Soon  after  this  esta*- 
blishment  was  formed,  a  very  important  event  took 
place.  Bemoy,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Jalofs^ 
a  people  who  inhabit  the  territory  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  came  thither  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Portuguese.  He  complained  of  having  been 
unjustly  expelled  from  the  throne  by  one  of  his 
relations,  and  solicited  a  force  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  dignity,  t  To  princes,  who  have  begun  to  cast 
a  longing  eye  upon  their  neighbours'  dominions^ 
such  an  application  is  always  an  event  of  the  most 
grateful  occurrence.  It  secures  to  them  a  party 
in  the  kingdom  towards  which  their  views  are  di- 
rected ;  and  it  gives  an  air  of  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity to  what  would  be  otherwise  an  odious  and 
wanton  aggression.  Bemoy  was  received  at  Ar- 
guin with  open  arms,  and  the  governor  sent  for- 
ward himself  and  all  his  train  in  a  vessel  to  Portu- 
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^*     On  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  King  imme- 
diately ordered  accommodations  to  be  provided  in 
the  castle  of  Palmela,  and  all  the  honours  shewn, 
to  which  European  princes  are  entitled.     Bemoy, 
in  a  few  days,  was  brought  to  court,  and  was  in* 
trodiiced  to  the  King  and  Queen.    They  received 
him  in  presence  of  all  their  grandees,  and  with 
the  utmost  pomp  which  the  court  was  capable  of 
displaying.     The  Portuguese  chronicles  are  lavish 
in  describing  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
Bemoy  at  this  exhibition  of  European  magnifi- 
cence.     When  the  public  ceremony  was  over,  he 
was  introduced  to  a  private  audience  of  his  Majes- 
ty, and  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  to  a  will- 
ing auditor,  the  grounds  on  which  he  sought  his  al- 
liance and  aid.     He  gave  also  a  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  this  part  of  Africa,  mentioning,  in  par- 
ticular,   Tombuctoo,    Jenne,   and  the    extensive 
trade  carried  on  by  those  cities.     He  added,  that, 
beyond  Tombuctoo,  there  extended,  far  to  the 
east,  liie  4;erritory  of  a  people,  ivho  were  neither 
Moors  nor  Gentiles,  but  .who,  in  many  of  their 
customs,  strongly  resembled  the  Christian  nations 
whom  he  now  saw  around  him.     This  circum- 
stance, above  all  others,  animated  the  zeal  of  his 
Portuguese  Majesty  ^  since  it  appeai*ed  infallible, 
that  this  region  must  either  be,  or  at  least  must 
very  closely  border  upon,  the  actual  dominion  of 
Prester  John*     The  prince  was,  however,  warned. 
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thftt,  if  he  expected  any  aid  from  so  pious  a  mo^* 
narch,  it  was  indispensable,  that  he  should  pre« 
viously  be  washed  in  the  water  of  baptism.  It  ia 
not  said  that  Bemoy  manifested  any  reluctance 
to  a  conversion,  by  which  he  was  to  gain  such  impor« 
tant  temporal  advantages.  Decorum,  however,  re- 
quired, that  a  form  of  instruction  should  be  ad« 
ministered  ;  and  while  the  expedition,  which  waa 
to  convey  him  back  to  Africa,  was  in  prepamkion^ 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  doctors  which  the  kingdom  afibrded. 
These  venerable  personages  having  made  a  favour- 
able  report  of  the  fruit  of  their  instructions,  the 
Prince,  on  the  Sd  November  1489,  was  admitted 
to  the  honours  of  baptism.  *  On  the  same  day» 
says  the  historian,  that  he  received  this  eternal 
honour,  he  was  admitted  also  to  the  temporal  ho-. 
Hour  of  arms  of  nobility,  which  consisted  of  a  cross 
of  gold  in  a  Vermillion  field,  with  the  quarters  of 
Portugal  on  the  border.  H^  then  did  homage  to 
the  King  as  his  liege4ord  for  all  the  lands  which 
he  should  gain  by  his  aid ;  and  also  to  the  Pope, 
in  the  person  of  his  commissary,  according  to  the 
form  usually  adopted  by  catholic  princes.  Hie 
king  celebrated  this  event  by  all  the  exhibitions 
which  were  fashionable  in  that  age— ^ull  feasts, 
feats  of  dogs,  and  puppet-shews.     Bemoy  took  this 
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^poitunity  of  displaying  the  prowess  of  some  of 
his  own  followers.  As  the  principal  Portnguese 
cavaliers  were  making  a  display  of  their  horseman- 
ship)  he  called  several  negroes,  who,  on  foot,  fol- 
lowed and  kept  pace  with  the  swiftest  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  same  negroes  leapt  ofl  a  horse,  as  it 
was  riding  at  full  gallop,  and,  following,  again 
mounted,  with  the  same  promptitude  as  if  he  had 
been  standing  perfectly  immoveable. 

Meantime,  *  the  Portuguese  court  were  busily 
employed  in  equipping  a  fleet,  which,  under  the 
shew  of  establishing  Bemoy  in  his  native  domi- 
nions, might  establish  their  own  power  on  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  Senegal*  The  armament  consist- 
ed of  twenty  caravels,  well  armed  and  equipped, 
and  having  on  board  a  large  proportion  of  land 
troops,  with  materials  for  building  a  fortress.  The 
command  was  given  to  Pero  Vaz  d'Acunha,  while 
Alvaro,  a  brother  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith. 
With  this  armament,  Pero  Vaz  entered  the  Senegal, 
and  began  the  erection  of  the  intended  fort.  But 
it  appears,  that  some  misunderstanding  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  African  prince.  The  latter, 
probably,  soon  perceived,  that  the  Portuguese  were 
more  intent  upon  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
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own  power,  than  upon  re-establishing  himself  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Whether  he  was  thus 
di-awn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  ;  whether  he  was  merely  suspected  of 
such  conduct ;  or  whether,  as  there  appears  some 
room  to  imagine,  the  whole  originated  in  a  private 
quarrel,— it  appears,  that  the  Portuguese  comman- 
der  stabbed  Bemoy  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  on 
board  of  his  own  vessel.  This  event  is  said  to 
have  caused  extraordinary  chagrin  to  the  King, 
md  to  have  even  induced  him  to  give  up  all  imr 
mediate  design  of  constructing  the  fprt ;  but  a 
pestilential  disorder,  which  made  its  appearance 
among  the  troops  employed,  might  afford  perhaps 

* 

a  more  urgent  reason. 

The  arrival,  however,  of  so  great  an  armament 
is  said  to  have  caused  an  extraordinary  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  African  princes.  Formerly 
they  had  3een  only  one  or  two  small  vessels,  ill 
manned  and  equipped,  and  having  on  board  a  mere 
handful  of  manners,  who  could  not  trade,  nor  even 
land,  without  their  favour  and  permission.  But 
the  arrival  of  so  large  a  force,  both  naval  and  mili- 
tary, and  one  so  amply  supplied  with  all  the  mate- 
rials of  war,  impressed  the  most  formidable  idea  of 
the  power  of  this  distant  monarch.  Not  only  the 
fear  of  his  arms,  but  the  hope  of  his  support  in 
those  furious  wars  which  they  were  waging  with 
each  other,  induced  them  to  send  embassies,  and 
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to  lavish  presents  and  promises,  in  hopes  of  attach- 
ing him  to  their  alliance.  The  king,  therefore, 
although  he  had  given  up  the  design  of  building  a 
fort,  ordered  his  armament  to  remain  in  the  river, 
and  embassies  to  be  sent  to  the  most  powerful  of 
the  neighbouring 'states.  Those  particularly  men- 
tioned  are  the  king  of  Tongubutu  (Tombuctoo), 
the  king  of  Tucurol,  and  a  king  called  Mandi 
Mansa,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  among 
those  who  occupied  the  territory  of  Manding ; 
which  name  seems  to  have  had  then  a  very  extensive 
application*  With  this  prince,  a  very  intimate  al- 
liance was  formed.  '  Several  embassies  were  also 
sent  to  the  king  of  Tombuctoo  ;  but  of  those,  un- 
fortunately, no  particulars  are  recorded.  Another 
jsovereign  is  also  mentioned,  Temala,  king  of  the 
Fo.ulhas,  who,  from  the  southern  country  of  Foota» 
had  invaded  this  territory  mth  a  force  so  immense, 
that,  according  to  the  poetical  language  of  the  Por- 
tuguese writers,  the  rivers  were  drunk  up  at  which 
they  stopped  for  refreshment.  Although,  however, 
•Temala  jus  said  to  have  done  much  injury  to  the 
King's  allies  in  this  part  of  Africa,  his  officer  does 
not  seem  to  haye  ventured  to  embark  in  hostilities 
against  him  ;  but  even  carried  on  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse by  message  and  embassy. 

From  causes  dready  stated,  the  Portuguese 
maintained  their  importance  in  this  quarter,  were 
pespected,  and  even  courted  by  the  neighbouring 
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princes.  But  when,  in  their  indefatigable  setirch 
after  Prester  John»  they  ventured  deeper  into  the 
interior,  they  did  not  always  experience  equal  cour- 
tesy. From  the  fortress  of  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  a  message  was  sent  to  a  very  powerful  Moor- 
ish prince  called  Mohammed,  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try which  is  not  named,  but  which  is  said  to  lie  in 
the  parallel  of  Cape  Palmas,  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  leagues  in  the  interior.  This  prince,  in  re- 
ply to  the  compliments  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy 
replied,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  powedul 
kings  in  the  world  except  four ;  which  were,  the 
King  of  Cairo,  the  King  of  Alimaem,  the  King  of 
Baldac,  and  the  King  of  Tucurol.  He  added, 
that  o{  the  Jour  thousand^Jbur  hundred^  andjbur 
kings,  of  which  he  was  the  lineal  descendant,  not 
one  had  ever  received  or  sent  aQ  embassy  to  any 
Christian  prince  ;  and  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
introduce  an  innovation  in  that  respect.  The  am- 
bassadors, upon  this  answer,  lost  no  time  in  taking 
their  departure. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  zeal  of  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  to  discover  the  habitation  of 
Prester  John.  He  sent  a  body  into  the  interior 
from  Arguin  to  form  a  factory  at  Huadem  (Ho- 
dem),  distant  about  seventy  leagues  from  the  coast. 
They  were,  directed  to  make  diligent  inquiry  of 
the  Brabariis  (Bambarrans),  and  Ludaias  (inhabi- 
tants of  Lttdamar),  whether  they  could  give  any 
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MmoBtion  that  could  lead  to  the  much  longed* 
for  discoverj*  All  declared,  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  personage,  but  agreedi  at  the  ear- 
nest entreaty  of  the  Portuguese,  that  they  would 
make  every  possible  inquiry  in  their  native  coun- 
try. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  in  the  course  of  the  inde« 
fiitigable  exertions  thus  made  by  the  Portuguese, 
to  penetrste  into  the  interior  of  Western  Africa, 
that  they  must  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  inibr* 
nation  superior  to  those  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  European  power.  Some  share 
of  empty  boasting  may  be  suspected ;  but  the  great 
Bovtuguese  population  which  the  En^ish  and 
¥Vench  found  ertablished  along  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  clearly  attests  the  substantial 
truth  of  then*  narration.  The  fVench,  even  in 
penetmting  into  Bamboak,  found  a  mixture  of  Por- 
tuguese wovd#  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
which  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  natives,  that 
it  had  once  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  Portu^ 
gal.  It  seems  unquestionable,  therefore,  that  the 
archives  of  the  Porti:^ese  monarchy  must  contain 
very  important  information  respecting  this  part  of 
the  interior.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  reserved 
character  of  the  Portuguese  government,  that  the 
knowledge  displayed  by  theii^writers  does  not  alto* 
gether  correspond  to  these  opportunities.   The  (oU 
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lowing,  however,  is  a  summary  of  the 

of  these  countries,  as  given  by  Di  Barros*  * 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  described  as  travers- 
ed by  the  rivers  Grambia  and  Sana^  (Senegal)^ 
which  receive  various  names,  according  to  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  pass.  Thus,  the  river 
which  Europeans  calls  Sanaga,  is  by  the  Jalofs 
called  Dengueh  ;  by  the  Tucurols,  Maio ;  by  the 
Caragoles  (Serawooilies),  CoUe ;  t  when  it  flows 
through  a  territory  called  Bagano,  which  lies  far- 
ther to  the  east,  it  is  called  Zimbala,  t  which  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  district  itself ;  and,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo  it  is  called  J^a.  High- 
er up,  its  name  was  unknown,  although  its  previ- 
ous course  must  have  been  very  long,  as  being  de- 
rived from  sources  far  to  the  east,  in  the  lak^  called 
by  Ptolemy,  Chelonides,  Nuba,  md  the  river  Gir« 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Portuguese,  notwith- 
standing their  opportunities  of  knowing  the  fact» 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  being 
separate  rivers,  and  of  one  of  them  flowingeastward* 
Ascient  report,  joined  to  what  they  themselves 
most  familiarly  observed,  prevented  apparently  such 
an  idea  from  ever  occurring  to  them.     Di  Barroa 
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f  This  name  Beems  readily  convertible  into  Joli-Ba ;  the 
latter  syllabic  being  merely  an  adjunct,  signifying  river, 
X  Jinbala  of  Park. 
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only  expresses  his  surprise,  considering  this  im- 
mense length  of  course,  that  the  Senegal  should 
not  pour  a  greater  mass  of  waters  into  the  ocean. 

The  banks  of  this  great  river  are  fertile,  and  co- 
vered with  populous  and  commercial  cities.  The 
principal  is  Tombuctoo,  situated  three  leagues  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  gold  brought  thither  from  the  great  province 
of  Mandingo,  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  merchants 
from  Cairo,  Tunis,  Tremecen,  Morocco,  Fez,  and 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa.  These  re- 
pair also  to  another  city,  situated  on  the  course  of 
the  river  itself,  and  which  was  fonnerly  more  eele- 
brated  than  Tombuctoo.  It  is  called  variously  by 
the  Negroes  Genn&,  Jannii,  and  Gennii  (Jenne  of 
Park).  This  city,  as  being  situated  further  to  the 
west  than  Tombuctoo,  forms  a  species  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  nations  which  are  nearest  to  the 
coast ;  the  Caragolees,  Foulhas,  Brabariis,  Lud- 
dayes,  and  Jaloffii.  Through  the  channel  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  of  those  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Gambia,  and  also  of  those  bordering  on  the 
castle  of  Mina,  gold  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.  Yet  Di  Barros  asserts,  with,  I  sus- 
pect, very  little  reason,  that  the  Gambia  and  the 
Senegal  do  not  roll  a  greater  quantity  of  golden 
fiand  than  the  Tagus  and  Mondego  of  his  native 
country  ;  and  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  mere  illu- 
sion of  distance  which  led  his  countrymen  to  seek. 
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through  toils  and  perils,  on  the  shores  of  these  bar- 
barous rivers,  what  a  diligent  search  would  easily 
have  enabled  them  to  discover  at  home  in  equal 
abundance. 

The  great  desert  is  also  described.  It  is  repre* 
sented  as  beginning  at  Cape  Blanco,  whence,  spread- 
ing like  a  robe,  with  the  river  Senegal  for  its  bor- 
der,  it  wraps  round  the  continent  till  it  comes  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  communicate 
to  it  some  portion  of  moisture.  The  territory,  how- 
ever,  ia  not  so  wholly  barren,  but  that  it  is  peopled 
in  apots  called  Abeses  (oases).  Of  this  territory, 
there  are  three  kinds  :  That  which  is  poorly  co- 
vered with  grass  and  shrubs,  is  called  Azagar ; 
that  oompoaed  of  fine  sand  without  verdure.  So- 
hel;  that  formed  of  small  stones  in  the  form  of 
gravel,  Salwra. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  discovery  was  car- 
ried on  rapidly  in  another  direction.  *  The  castle 
of  Mioa,  upon  the  Gold  coast,  had  been  establish- 
ed aa  the  centro  of  the  Portuguese  power,  and  aa 
the  point  whence  all  further  advances  were  to  be 
made.  It  was  now  a  long  time  since  the  sovereign, 
pontifi*  had  granted  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  the 
full  dominion  of  all  the  lands  which  they  should 
discover,  from  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies  inclusive. 
This  grant,  made  first  to   Henry,  grandfather 
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of  the  present  monarch,  had  been  confirmed  to  his 
father  Alfonso.  It  was,  indeed,  observes  the  his- 
torian, less  a  donation,  than  the  confirmation  of  a 
hereditary  title,  since  the  kings  of  Portugal  had  al- 
ways considered  as  rightfully  theirs,  every  territory 
which  they  were  able  to  conquer  from  the  infidels* 
After  three  years  possession  of  the  fort  of  Mina, 
the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  add  to  his  other 
titles  that  of  **  Lord  of  Guinea.'*  From  this  time, 
he  gave  directions,  that  the  naval  commanders 
who  discovered  any  new  line  of  coast,  should  no 
longer  content  themselves,  according  to  former 
custom,  with  planting  merely  a  cross  of  wood  upon 
the  shore.  They  were  to  raise  a  pillar  of  stone, 
twice  the  height  of  the  human  body,  and  adorned 
with  an  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  of  Portugal* 
On  this  pillar  were  to  be  placed  two  inscriptions,  one 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Portuguese,  expressing 
the  date  of  the  discovery,  the  name  of  the  king 
who  had  sent  the  expedition,  and  that  of  the  cap* 
tain  by  whom  the  pillar  had  been  erected.  On  the 
top,  a  cross  of  stone,  inlaid  with  lead,  was  to  be 
erected.  The  first  who  set  out  to  establish  these 
ensigns  of  dominion,  was  Diego  Cam,  who  took 
his  departure  from  the  castle  of  Mina.  He  touch- 
ed first  at  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo,  and  then  at  Cape 
St  Catherine,  the  farthest  point  yet  discovered. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  very  sti*ong  cur- 
rent set  in  from  the  land.  The  waters  were  dis- 
coloured, and,  wlien  tasted,  were  found  to  be  fresh. 
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Hiis  decidedly  suggested  the  idea  that  they  were 
near  the  mouth  of  some  mighty  river ;  an  opiUion 
soon  confirmed  by  a  nearer  approach.  This  river 
he  called  the  Congo,  from  the  kingdom  through 
which  it  flowed  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found,  that 
by  the  natives  it  was  called  the  Zaire ;  and  the 
two  names  have  since,  in  Europe,  been  used  pro- 
miscuously. The  first  step  which  our  navigator 
took  was  to  plant  his  pillar  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  which  has  hence  not  unfrequently  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  Rio  do  Padrono,  or 
River  of  the  Pillar.  Then,  conceiving  that  the 
banks  of  so  mighty  a  stream  were  likely  to  be  fer- 
tile and  well  peopled,  he  determined  to  ascend  it. 
The  shores  proved  accordingly  to  be  filled  with 
people  exceedingly  black,  and  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which,  though  Diego  knew  those  spoken  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  was  wholly  unintelligible 
to  him.  He  had  therefore  recourse  to  signs,  by 
the  medium  of  which  he  was  at  length  made  to  un- 
derstand, that,  at  a  certain  number  of  days  journey 
up  the  country,  there  resided  a  very  powerful  mo- 
narch, king  of  the  whole  region.  Diego  therefore 
determined  to  send  a  certain  number  of  his  men 
with  presents  for  this  prince  j  obliging,  however, 
the  guides  to  engage,  that  they  would  bring  them 
back  in  safety  within  a  certain  number  of  days. 
The  stipulated  period  elapsed,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  their  return.  But  the  natives  being  well 
received,  and  gratified  with  little  presents,  came 
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fiuniliarly  on  board,  as  if  they  had  beea  long  inti- 
mate  with  the  Portuguese.  In  this  state  of  aflBurSt 
Diego  formed  his  resolution.  At  a  moment,  when 
several  of  the  princ^^  natives  were  on  board,  he  sud- 
denly weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for  Portugal.  He 
then  intimated  by  signs  to  the  people  on  shore,  that 
he  carried  away  their  countrymen,  merely  to  gratify 
his  sovereign's  desire  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
them  ;  that  he  would  return  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
moons  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  left,  as  a  se- 
curity  in  their  hands,  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
had  gone  as  ambassadors  to  the  king.  In  fact,  his 
grand  object  in  thi*  nian«uyre  appears  to  have 
been,  to  carry  home  these  living  trophies  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  and  he  hoped,  by  teaching  them  the  Por- 
tuguese language,  while  those  left  behind  should 
acquire  that  of  Congo,  that  a  regular  channel  of 
communication  might  be  opened.  The  king,  on 
the  arrival  of  this  party,  felt  all  the  joy  which  his 
commander  expected.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
struction which  the  Africans  had  received  on  the 
passage,  they  were  able  to  converse  with  some  de- 
gree of  fluency,  and  gratified  the  king  much  by 
the  intelligent  answers  which  they  returned  to  his 
inquiries.  As  the  termination  of  the  appointed 
period  approached,  Diego  again  set  sail,  in  order 
to  fulfil  punctually  his  engagement.  On  arriving 
at  the  bar  of  the  river  of  Congo,  great  was  his  joy 
to  discover  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  left  as 
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hostages,  and  who  had  been  treated  in  the  verj 
best  manner  during  his  absence*  He  now  sailed 
forward  two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  (^ 
Congo,  and  planted  two  pillars,  one  at  Cape  St 
Augustin,  the  other  at  a  Cape,  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  was  called  Cabo  do  Padrao.  On  his 
return  from  this  voyage,  he  visited  the  king,  who 
was  so  much  gratified  by  the  treatment  which  his 
subjects  had  experienced,  and  by  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  hmi 
him  with  sufficient  honours.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversations  which  this  commander  held,  the  Hdy 
Spirit  is  said  to  have  begun  to  operate,  so  that  the 
monarch  not  only  became  himself  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  but  took  measures  for  the  genei^ 
conversion  of  his  subjects.  He  proposed,  both  that 
priests  should  be  sent  from  Europe,  and  thtit  seve- 
ral young  men  of  rank  in  his  country  should  go 
over  to  be  baptized  and  instructed ;  who  might 
thus  form  the  most  advantageous  medium  for  dif* 
fusing  religious  knowledge  among  their  country- 
men. The  king  sent  along  with  them  a  present 
of  ivory,  and  of  cloth  made  from  the  palm  tree,  be* 
ing  the  most  valuable  articles  which  Congo  afibrd- 
ed.  These  persons  were  received  in  Portugal  with- 
all  the  honours  which  the  king  uniformly  bestow- 
ed  on  such  of  the  African  natives  as  came  to  vi- 
sit him.  They  were  speedily  instructed  and  bap- 
tized, the  king  standing  godfather  to  the  prin- 
cipal envoy,  and  each  of  his  lords  to  another,  after 
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ivbich  they  all,  in  sign  of  satisfaction,  took  the 
names  of  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  this 
relation  to  them. 

After  the  chief  of  Congo  had  thus  spent  two 
years  in  Europe,  the  king,  *  in  the  year  1490,  caus- 
ed a  new  armament  of  three  vessels  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  back  to 
their  native  country.  Unfortunately,  the  plague 
happening  to  rage  at  Lisbon,  found  its  way  into 
the  fleet,  and  a  dreadful  mortality  ensued  in  theii^ 
voyage  to  Congo.  Gonzalo  de  Sousa,  the  com- 
matlder,  and  Don  John  de  Souza,  ambassador  and 
secretary,  were  among  the  victims.  The  expedi- 
tion being  thus  left  without  a  leader,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  complete  disorganization.  At 
length  Ruy  de  Sousa,  nephew  to  the  deceased  com- 
mander, though  without  any  ostensible  office,  and 
going  merely  as  a  volunteer,  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen to  fill  his  uncle's  place.  Order  being  thus  re- 
stored, the  expedition  arrived  at  Congo,  and  sailed 
up  the  river.  The  first  place  at  which  they  land- 
ed was  Sono,  or  Sogno ;  the  governor  of  which 
was  a  nephew  of  the  king,  and  called  Mani  Sono, 
which  signifies  "  Lord  of  Sono.*^  As  soon  as  this 
prince  learned  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  he 
hastened  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  his  vassals,  and  by  a  prodigious  sound 

of  horns,  kettle-drums,  and  all  the  instrutnents 
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which  the  country  afforded.  He  then  stated  that 
his  instructions  were  to  conduct  them  immediately 
to  the  king  ;  but  petitioned  that  he  himself  should 
be  immediately  baptized,  as  being  at  an  age  so  ad- 
vanced, that  he  might  otherwise  not  survive  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed.  A  large  house 
was  therefore  formed,  and  branches  of  trees  cut 
by  the  prince's  servants }  and  three  altars  with 
rich  ornaments  were  erected.  The  sons  of  Mani 
Sono,  and  the  whole  train  of  attendants,  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  have  the  same  ceremony  per* 
formed  upon  them  ;  but  he  represented  that  this 
was  a  task  which  the  king  wished  to  reserve  to  him- 
self;  and  that,  unless  in  his  own  particular  instance^ 
such  a  wish  ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  After 
the  ceremony,  this  monarch,  says  the  historian, 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  fired  with  so  holy  a  zeal, 
that,  hearing  a  noise  made  by  some  of  his  people 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death.  The  missionaries,  how- 
ever, very  prudently  interposed  in  their  behalf,  on 
account,  as  they  state,  of  the  scandal  which  might 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  so  furious  a  zeal. 
Meantime,  the  mission  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  king  to  announce  their  arrival,  returned  with 
an  invitation  to  repair  to  Ambassi,  the  city  at 
which  that  monarch  resided.  The  party  set  out» 
accompanied   by  upwards  of  two   hundred  ne- 
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groes,  carrying  on  their  heads  all  the  baggage,  as 
well  as  whatever  would  be  required  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar.  They  were  met  half  way  by  a 
large  deputation  appointed  to  welcome  them  j  but, 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  capital,  a 
cavalcade  appeared ,  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  any 
former  one.  They  came  in  three  lines,  anned  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  with  a  prodigious  / 

noise  of  barbarous  instruments,  performing  in  such 
an  order,  as  to  remind  the  Portuguese  of  the  pro- 
cessions for  invocation  and  prayers  for  the  saints. 
From  time  to  time,  the  whole  body  raised  a  shout 
so  tremendous,  that  it  seemed  to  rend  the  skies. 
The  burden  of  the  song  consisted  always  in  praise 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  account  of  what  he 
was  now  sending  to  their  sovereign.  The  troops 
of  Congo  then  wheeled  round,  and  the  Portuguese 
being  placed  in  the  centre,  marched  to  the  spot 
where  the  king  was  preparing  to  give  them  an 
aiidience.  It  was  in  a  large  park,  so  covered  with 
people,  that  they  could  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
effect  a  passage.  The  king  was  stationed  on  a 
wooden  scaffold  of  timber,  so  elevated,  that  he 
could  be  seen  by  the  whole  assembly.  He  sat  in 
A  chair  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  some  pieces  of 
well  carved  wood.  His  dress  consisted  of  skins  of 
beasts,  which  are  praised  as  glossy,  and  blacker 
than  his  own  skin  ;  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was 
iB/cnrqred  with  a  damask  robe,  presented  to  him  by 
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Diego  Cam  ;  on  his  left  arm  he  wore  a  bracelet  of 
brass,  and  on  his  shoulder  a  horse's  tail,  accounted 
.here  a  peculiar  ensign  of  royalty.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  bonnet  of  very  fine  cloth,  made 
from  the  palm  tree,  with  works  in  alto  and  basso 
relievo,  resembling  the  texture  of  our  velvet  satin. 
Ruy  de  Sousa  then  did  courtesy  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  which  the  king  returned  in  his  own, 
by  pl^^ing  his  hand  on  the  ground^  and  making  a 
isemblance  of  taking  up  dust,  then  pressing  it  to 
.the  breast  of  the  ambassador,  and  afterwards  to  his 
own.  He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  holy 
things  which  they  \9A  brought  along  with  them, 
which  being  taken  out  and  exhibited  one  by  one^ 
were  viewed  with  the  utmost  attention  and  re- 
.  verence  by  tlie  whole  assembly.  In  this  occupation 
they  spent  the  day  and  part  of  the  night,  when  the 
Europeans  were  shewn  to  the  place  appointed  for 
their  residence.  Next  day  Ruy  de  Sousa  requested 
that  a  church  should  be  immediately  erected  ;  a 
task  to  which  the  king  applied  himself  in  the  moat 
zealous  manner.  There  being  no  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  sent  for  from  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  every  individual  was  obliged  to  labour, 
that  the  work  might  be  finished  *with  the  greiiter 
expedition.  Hence,  though  the  Portuguese  ar- 
rived only  upon  the  S9th  April,  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted on  the  1st  of  Juoe.    The  iiit^ed  q^ea- 
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dour  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  abridged,  by 
the  intelligence  which  arrived,  that  an  insurrection 
had  broken  out  among  a  people  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  the  Great  Lake,  from  which  the  Zaire 
derives  its  source.  For  this  reasoui  on  the  same 
day  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  was  laid, 
the  king  was  baptized,  with  all  his  nobles,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Ruy  de  Sousa 
then  presented  to  him  a  standard  with  a  cross, 
which  would  certainly  secure  victory,  as  being  the 
same  which  Innocent  VIII.  had  granted  to  the 
holy  crusade,  for  the  war  against  the  infidels. 

Nothing,  it  appears,  could  thus  be  more  pro- 
mising,  than  the  original  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Congo.  After  the  first  cere? 
monies,  however,  had  passed,  the  missionaries 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  intimate  to 
the  king,  as  a  part  of  his  new  profession,  that  he 
must  dismiss  the  numerous  wives  whom  he  now 
maintained,  and  confine  himself  to  one.  This  re- 
striction appeared  so  intolerable  to  the  aged  mo- 
narch, that,  rather  than  submit  to  it,  he  renounced 
Christianity,  and  returned,  with  all  his  nobles,  to 
the  practice  of  Paganism.  The  ladies,  in  particu- 
lar, are  said  to  have  taken  a  most  active  part  in 
opposing  such  an  innovation.  Amidst  this  gene- 
ral defection,  the  only  person  who  remainejl 
steady  was  the  king's  eldest  son,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  Don  Alfonso ;  and  who,  it  appears, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  privation  which  his  fa- 
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ther  judged  so  insupportable.     A  dissension  thnsr 
arose  between  the  father  and  son,  which  was  foment- 
ed by  Panso  Aquitimo,  another  brother,  who  had, 
fixmi  the  first,  shewn  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
new  faith.     He  and  his  emissaries  studiou^y  col- 
lected  every  report  which  could  embitter  the  tnind 
of  the  king  against  hisr  heir  apparent.     They  as- 
sared  him  that,  by  the  power  of  Fetiches^  taught 
him  by  the  Christians,  Alfonso  came  every  night 
from  hhr  residence  at  Cabo  de  Reyno,   eighty 
leagues  distant,  carried  thither  one  of  the  king^a 
wives,'  and  conveyed  her  back  in  the  morning; 
They  added,  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  dried 
up  the  rivers,  and  injured  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
that  the  king's  territories  might  not  yield  their 
usual  revenue.      These  atrocities  nraved  the  mo^ 
nareh  to  such  indignation,  that  he  withdrew  the 
revenue  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  prince,  and 
even  took  measures  against  his  life.    Some  of  Al> 
Amso'9  friends,  however,  endeavoured  to  make  hiift 
sensible  of  the  injustice  of  these  suspicions,  and 
even  proposed  a  plan  for  putting  them  to  the  test. 
A  person  was  employed  to  wait  secretly  upoti  one 
of  the  principal  wives,  carrying  a  fetiche  wrapt  up 
k»  a  doth.    This,  he  pretended,  was  sent  by  Don 
Alfonso,  to  protect  her  and  her  companions  from 
the  pumshment  of  death,  meditated  by  the  king, ' 
on  account  of  their  nocttuDal  flights  to  Cabo  dd 
JScyno.    The  princess  indignantly  rejected  the, 
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present^  dedaring  her  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
alluded  to ;  and  having  aflerwards  seen  the  king, 
she  satisfied  him  that  his  information,  as  to  these 
n^htly  excm:^ons,  was  entirely  unfounded^     The 
violence  of  his   resentment  was   thns  appeased ; 
bnt  a  coolness  continued  till  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  soon  after.      Panso  Aquitimo  then  took 
advBBtf^e  of  being  on  the  spot,  and  of  the  fa* 
voer  of  his  heathen  conntrymen,  to  seize  the  va* 
moat  throne,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  hit 
dder  brother*     Alfonso,  on  receiving  the  intelli*^ 
genee,  repiored  to  a  post  near  the  capital,  where 
he  was  only  able  to  collect  thirty-six  Christians ; 
whSe  the  cries  of  his  brother's  troops,  heard  from 
a  prodigious  distance,   announced  the  numerous 
army  by  whom  he  was  supp<^ted.     Alfonso,  how 
^ver,  we  are  assured,  sent  strict  orders  to  his  ad^ 
herents  by  no  means  to  come  to  his  aid,  as  he 
placed  his  sole  reliance  on  the  aid  of  heaven,  and 
vmhed  nothing  which  could  diminish  the  splendour 
Hf  the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought  in  his  fa- 
vour.     Accordingly,   in  a  few  days,  he  and  his 
brother  came  to  action  ;  when  Alfonso  began  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Apostle  St  James.     St 
James  appeared  in  the  clouds,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  attended  by   ''a  numerous  cavalry 
of  angels  ;'*  at  sight  of  whom  the  unbelieving  army 
fled  with  such  precipitation,  that  their  chiefs  were 
left  in  the  rear,  and  unable  to  save  themselves* 
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Panso  Aquitimo,  being  entangled  in  the  den  of  s 
wild  beasti  was  taken,  and  died  soon  after.  His 
principal  commander  was  also  taken ;  but|  as  he 
was  leading  to  execution,  professed  himself  now 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  implored  that,  be- 
fore death,  he  might  receive  the  sacrament  of  bap* 
tism ;  that,  whatever  became  of  his  body,  his  soul 
might  be  sav^d.  This  request  j^peared  so  edify- 
ing  to  Don  Alfonso,  that  he  granted  him  a  full 
pardon,  on  the  sole  condition,  that  he  and  his  pos- 
terity should  sweep  and  wash  the  church,  aad  should 
draw  water  for  the  baptism  of  the  Infidels* 

In  regard  to  the  battle  in  question,  those  who 
^re  not  blessed  with  the  measure  of  faith  enjoyed 
by  the  Catholic  historians,  will,  doubtless,  sus- 
pect that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  superior 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  Portuguese*  However, 
it  is  certain  that  the  districts,  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Congo,  continued,  during  more  than  two 
•centuries,  to  profess  a  species  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
sent  successive  bodies  of  missionaries,  who  not  only 
inculcated  its  doctrines,  but  sometimes  exercised 
an  authority  almost  paramount  to  that  of  the  so- 
vereigns. 

Before  foUomng  them,  however,  into  the  interior 
of  Congo,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  infonna- 
tion  which  they  collected  on  the  coast  of  Benin.  * 

•  Di  Barros,  III.  5,  4.  v 
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The  smemga  of  that  country,  we  are  assured,  oa 
learning  the  first  voyage  of  Diego  Cam  along  his 
coast,  was  inflamed  with  such  pious  zeal,  that  he  sent 
im  embassy  to  Mina,  requesting  mLasionaries  to  ia- 
stmct  him  and  his  court  in  the  Christian  religion. 
This  request,  if  it  really  was  made,  did  not  appear 
one  to  be  slighted.  The  king  sent  an  expedition  un- 
der Fernando  del  Po,  who  explored  the  coast  of  Be- 
nin«  and  gave  hi^  name  to  the  large  island  at  the 
saouth  of  the  Rio  Formosa.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  established  a  factory  at  Gatton,  sn4 
built  a  church,  which  was  attended  by  more  thw 
a  thousand  of  the  natives.  Here  the  following  iur 
teUigence  was  obtained :  Twenti/  moons,  which^ 
according  to  their  rate  of  travelling,  might  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  east  of  th^ 
kingdom,  there  was  a  powerful  king  called  Ogmje, 
who  was  held,  by  the  Pagan  chiefs  around  3enii^ 
in  the  same  veneration  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
was  held  in  £ur(^.  According  to  a  long  eirtu* 
blished  custom,  at  the  deatli  of  any  king  of  Be- 
nin, the  successor  sent  ^unb^ssadors  to  him  wilii  a 
large  present,  aitreating  to  be  confirmed  in  ti^ 
territory  of  v^hich  he  was  now  the  rightful  heir.  The 
Prince  Ogane  then  gave  them  a  staff,  and  a  co- 
vering for  the  head,  similar  to  a  Spanish  helmet, 
all  of  glittering  brass,  to  represent  a  sceptre  and  a 
crown.     He  sent  also  a  cross  of  the  same  brass 
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to  be  worn  on  the  neck,  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St  John.  With^ 
out  these  ensigns,  the  people  did  not  conceive  they 
had  a  rightful  king>  or  one  that  was  properly  a 
king  at  all.  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  ambas^ 
sador,  the  C^ane  himself  was  kept  up  as  a  holy 
thing,  and  was  never  seen  by  any  one,  having  con- 
stantly a  silk  curtain  drawn  before  him ;— only,  at 
the  time  the  ambassador  took  leave,  a  foot  appear- 
ed from  behind  the  curtain,  "  to  which  foot  they 
did  homage  as  to  a  holy  thing."  The  ambassa- 
dor was  then  presented  with  a  small  cross,  similar 
to  that  whi(3i  was  sent  for  the  use  of  the  king.  Oh 
receiving  these  details,  the  Portuguese  monarchy 
sent  for  all  his  cosmographers,  who  having  spread 
out  before  them  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  calculated 
that  the  reported  distance  ought  to  reach  across  the 
continent  to  the  dominions  of  Prester  John,  and 
that  thisOgane  must  consequently  he  Prester  John.  * 
This,  however,  did  not  lead  to  any  new  expedi^ 
tion  of  discovery  into  the  interior,  but  only  im- 
pelled the  king  to  press  the  voyage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  boundary  of  Africa  had  al- 


*  Major  Renneir  conceives  the  Ogan6  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  Gana,  at  one  time  the  chief  Mahometan  state  on  the  Ni- 
ger. A  late  learned  writer  rather  supposes  him  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  AbTSsinia ;  an  opinion  supported  by  prett  j  strong 
probabilities ;  though  the  distance  seems  rather  too  grqat^ 
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l-eady  been  descried,  and  was  soon  after  happily 
circumnavigated. 

Having  in  the  mann^  already  noticed  acquired  a 
footing  in  Congo^  the  Portuguese  formed  a  series  of 
establishments  along  the  coasts  and  even  up  some 
of  the  rivers.  The  opening  thus  afforded  was  em- 
ployed by  the  court  of  Rome  in  sending  out  a  suc- 
cession of  missionaries,  with  a  view  of  converting 
the  natives  to  the  Catholic  faith.  These  emissa- 
ries being  monks  of  the  strictest  order,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  all  its  superstitions^  did  not  commu- 
nicate the  best  form  of  religion,  nor  in  the  most 
prudent  and  conciliatory  manner.  Neither,  as  tra- 
vellers, are  they  very  enlightened  and  judicious  in- 
formants. They  penetrated,  however,  deep  into 
Congo,  and  even  into  the  regions  behind,  explored 
by  no  other  European.  Their  long  residence,  also, 
and  the  nature  of  their  intercourse,  gave  them  a 
more  intimate  view  of  the  domestic  and  moral  ha- 
bitudes of  the  people,  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  an 
ordinary  traveller.  Our  readers,  therefore,  may 
not  find  it  uninteresting  to  follow  them  in  their 
<^reer  through  the  remote  and  barbarous  regions 
in  the  interior. 

In  1640,  *  the  Pope,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of 
king  Alvaro  V I.  determined  to  send  a  body  of  C»* 
puchin  missionaries  into  Congo.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  permission  from  the 


*  Labat,  Ethlopie  Occidentale,  III.  ch«  1,  &c. 
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court  of  Spam,  which  then  reigned  over  Portugal, 
for  the  entrance  of  Italian  missionaries  into  thralt 
region.  At  length,  on  the  20th  January  1645, 
they  set  sail,  nine  in  number,  from  the  port  of  St 
Lucar  ;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  They  were  welcomed  by 
the  Count  of  Sogno,  and,  after  a  short  ^*ay,  took 
their  departure  for  San  Salvador.  The  king  re- 
ceived them  in  the  most  distinguiAed  manner. 
A  convent  was  built,  every  comfort  provided,  aind 
the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  be  baptized.  Al- 
most every  mission,  at  its  first  opening,  went  on 
in  the  most  prosperous  manner.  So  long  as  ope- 
rations were  Confined  to  baptism,  according  to  the 
Romish  ritual, — to  exhibiting  images  of  the  virgftt 
and  saints, — and  to  distributing  beadl^,  relies;  ancf 
Agnus  Dci's,  the  people  were  amused  and  de- 
lighted by  becoming  Christians.  But  they  never 
suspected  that  this  profession  was  to  interfere  with' 
*iy  of  their  ancient  habits  and  siiperstitrons.  When 
these  were  attacked,  and,  above  all,  when  the  ar- 
ratlgemeiits  respecting  their  females  came  to  be  dis- 
dtisi^d,  a  violent  struggle  always  arose.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  negro  states,  every  man  maintained'  as 
ihany  wives  as  his  means  or  inclination  alloipved  j  and 
asp  ^ach  not  only  provided  for  her'  own  subsistence, 
but  contfibtited  to  that  of  her  husband,  they  were 
in  every  w!ay  a  desirable  possession.  '  ^Wheti  the 
missionaries,  therefore,  required  the  dismissal  of 
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ally  except  one,  such  a  proposition  staggered  the 
feith  even  of  the  most  zealous  converts.     They 
agreed,  indeed,  after  some  consideration,  to  invest 
one  with  the  name  of  wife,  while  the  rest  received 
the  humbler  appellation  of  servants  or  concubines  ; 
but,  as  the  change  of  name  produced  no  change  in 
the  connection,  and  the  children  even  were  all 
treated  in  the  very  same  manner,  the  missionaries 
could  not  listen  to  such  a  compromise.     Indeed, 
though  their  conduct  in  this  affiiir  may  nM  always 
have  been  perfectly  temperate  or  judicious,  they 
seem  to  have  acted  upon   strictly  conscientious 
motives  ;  and  the  obstacle  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter was  real  and  almost  insurmountable.  From 
this  cause,  a    violent  persecution  arose   against 
them  in  the  states,  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Count  of  Sogno.     They  succeeded,  however,  it 
does  not  exactly  appear  how,  in  appeasing  it,  and 
in  re-establishing  themselves  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  these  potentates.     Being  now  reinforced  by 
a  new  body  of  Capuchins,   they  determined  to 
undertake  missions  into  the  interior,  particularly 
to    the  countries  extending  upwards  along  the 
Congo. 

The  fathers  Gabriel  and  Antony  undertook  the 
mission  to  Batta,  the  province  nearest  to  the  capi- 
tal. It  is  situated,  not  inunediately  upon  the 
Congo,  but  with  its  frontier  extending  parallel  to 
that  river,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
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from  the  southern^  shore.  This  is  (me  of  the  most 
feitile  and  populous  districts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Mosombos, 
are  said  to  be  the  mildest  and  most  humane  of  all 
its  inhabitants*  The  duke^  as  he  is  termed,  main- 
tains a  court,  the  splendour  of  which  almost  ri- 
vals that  of  the  king.  His  army  is  estimated  at 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  he  is  allow- 
ed, on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  barbarous  nations 
to  the  east,  to  keep  a  company  of  musqueteers  \  a 
privilege  not  indulged  to  any  of  the  other  de- 
pendencies of  the  throne  of  Congo. 

The  missionaries,  on  their  way,  found  the  roads 
thronged  with  persons  coming  to  be  baptized.  Whole 
villages  flocked  to  them  at  once,  so  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  spend  days  on  the  road  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  these  numerous  converts  within 
the  pale  of  the  church.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  Congo-Batta,  the  largest  town  in  the  province, 
and  the  theatre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Here, 
too,  they  found  their  ministration  in  such  request, 
that  they  could  scarcely  find  time  for  sleep  or 
food.  After  nearly  the  whole  city  and  neighbour- 
hood had  been  baptized,  they  made  a  somewhat 
mortifying  discovery.  One  part  of  the  ceremony, 
according  to  the  Romish  ritual,  consists  in  placing 
9alt  upon  the  mouth ;  which  circumstauce,  as  salt 
is  here  scarce  and  an  object  of  luxyry,  probably 
^ided  the  alacrity  with  which  the  nation  came  to 
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be  baptised.  As  the  fathers  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  hngmffdf  they  discovered  that  the  sole  idea 
which  the  natives  attached  to  the  rite,  was  the 
Mtdng  of  this  small  quantity  of  salt.  Ouria  mttn" 
gtuh  to  eat  sak^  was,  in  their  langnage,  the  term 
ibr  beii^  bajytited  ;  nor  did  the  efforts  to  change 
either  their  language  or  their  ideas  upon  this 
Sbfaject  prove  very  suecessfoL 

From  CoAgo-Batta  the  fathers  went  to  a  town 
called  simply  Batta,  the  residence  of  the  duke,  yet 
neither  so  large  nor  so  wealthy  as  the  one  they  had 
left.  They  were  lodged  without  the  city,  in  a  cot- 
tage of  shrubs  and  pahn  branches,  which  had  been 
built  expressly  for  their  use.  They  had  the  satisfac^- 
tion  to  find  that  it  contained  nothing  which  could 
wound  the  moSt  rigid  vow  of  poverty  and  austerity. 
AMhough,  too,  they  were  almost  fainting  with 
hunger,  no  provisions  made  their  appearance.  The 
deke's  secretary,  however,  entered  and  welcomed 
them  with  the  most  ceremonious  politeness.  As 
he  departed,  the  fathers  ventured  an  inqmry,  when 
a  small  supply  of  food  might  be  expected  ?  The 
secretary  assured  them,  that  there  was  not  the 
n^motest  intention  of  sending  any  thing  of  that 
descriptiion.  th  this  country,  it  seems,  it  was  con- 
ttdei^ed  an  indispensable  mark  of  respect,  when  a 
stranger  arrived,  to  refrain,  for  a  whole  day,  from 
ioflfeiiiig  him.  even  a  drop  of  water.     The  mis3ion- 

VOL.  I.  -F 
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aries,  seeing  no  remedy  for  this  priviitioD,  were  {mt 
to  acquiesce^  and  to  receive  it  as  a  compliment. 

Next  day  the  dvke  waited  on  them,  and  re-* 
ceived  them  with  the  same  studied  politeness  as  hi» 
secretary.  On  their  expressing  a  wish  for  a 
church,  he  assured  them  that  they  should  be  im^ 
mediately  accommodated  with  one  of  his  own  plan- 
ning. After  his  departure,  some  dishes  made 
their  appearance,  which^  though  they  in  no  de- 
gree endangered  a  breach  of  temperance,  were  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The 
duke,  however,  forgot  entirely  his  promise  of 
building  a  church ;  so  that,  after  spending  some 
time  in  vain  hope,  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ne- 
groes to  construct,  with  branches  of  wood,  a  kind 
of  large  cottage,  in  which,  with  much  indignation, 
they  began  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  people  now  began  to  resort  thither ; 
and  even  the  duke  attended,  though  somewhat  ir* 
regularly.  The  fathers  now  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  touch  upon  the  domestic  state  of  the 
people;  not  one  of  whom,  they  observe,  had  a 
lawful  wife,  but  all  herds  of  concubines,  the  duke 
being  more  amply  provided  than  any  other. 
The  first  proposition  made  upon  this  subject  was 
treated  by  that  prince  in  the  most  indignant  man- 
ner. It  appeared  to  him  an  unheard  of  presump. 
tion  in  a  handful  of  foreigners,  newly  arrived,  and 
ignorant  of  the  country,  to  attempt  to  subvert  the 
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longest  established  customs,  and  to  abridge  human 
life  of  its  most  indispensable  rights  and  comforts* 
Yet,  in  a  short  time,  without  its  being  fiiUy  e^ 
plained  how,  he  changed  his  views,--*di8missed  all 
his  seraglio,--^nd  was  married,  according  to  the 
roles  of  the  dhnrch,  to  a  princess  of  Congo*    Some 
symptoms  of  frailty  soon  made  their  appearance  ; 
but  the  missionaries  succeeded,  while  they  remain- 
ed at  Batta,  in  preserving  him  from  any  serious 
relapse.    Finding  every  thing  prosperous  in  the 
capital,  they  determined  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  country  districts.     They  did  not  find  much 
disposition  to  embrace  their  doctrine  ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  their  preaching,  their  foreign  aspect,  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  country,  afforded  often  sub« 
jects  of  merriment  to  the  rustic  inhabitants.     A 
favourite  entertainment  seems  to  have  been,  to  call 
to  them  that  wild  beasts  were  approaching,  which 
could  only  be  escaped  by  flying  to  the  tops  of  trees^ 
and  to  observe  the  vain  attempts  of  the  mission* 
aries  to  perform  that  feat  of  agility.     It  was  only 
by  producing  the  orders  of  the  duke  that  they 
were  able  to  command  a  temporary  submission. 
On  their  return  to  Batta  they  foUnd  a  dismal 
change.     The  duke,  takijlig  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence, had  re-established  his  seraglio,  on  an  aug- 
mented scale,  and  all  the  chiefs  were  hastening 
to  follow  his  example.     This  relapse  proved  much 
mote  obstinate  than  the  original  malady.    Before 
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there  coioid  be  time  for  eiS^cting  any  iefonii>  he 
was  aeiit  for  to  the  court  of  Congo*  All  the  men 
m  a  condition  to  travel  followed  him,  and  the 
wom^i  sfafut  themselves  up  during  the  absence  of 
their  husbands.  Batta  became  a  desert }  so  that 
the  missionaries  had  nothing  left  but  to  return  ta 
San  Salvador^  which  t^minated  this  mission. 

Pango  is  a  district,  the  situation  of  which  has 
been  very  variously  repcorted  ;  but  D' Anville,  wha 
pnxreeded  usually  upon  sure  information,  extends 
it  upwatds,  diong  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  from  the 
province  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  cataracts,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  duchy  of  Sundi.  Na  particulars  have  been 
preserved  of  the  mission  established  in  this  marqui* 
sate,  as  it  is  called.  Some  account  is  given,  how* 
ever,  of  Father  Antony's  passage  dirougfa  it,  on 
his  way  to  Sundi.  At  setting  out  he  hired  four 
v«ry  stout  negroes  to  carry  his  ba^age.  As  soon^ 
however,  as  the  journey  commenced,  these  persons 
b^jia  to  run  with  a  swiftness  which  thfe  worthy 
fiither  in  vmn  attempted  to  rivaL  He  was  soon 
left  behind ;  but  luckily  found,  at  some  distance  oft 
the  read,  his  baggage,  which  the  porters,  ad  looking 
nmndy  imd  missing  him,  had  probably  thrown  down^ 
In  this  embarrassing  situation,  he  met  a  messmger 
from  the  marqtds  of  Pango»  who  procured  every 
thing  that  was  necessary,  and  conducted  him  t^ 
PangOy  where  he  was  received  in  the  very  best 
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novner.  On  his  retunit  he  stood  in  aiall  greater 
need  of  this  hospitality.  The  duke  of  Sundi 
was  on  his  way  to  oonrt  ;  and*  as  it  is  the  system 
of  the  princes  in  this  eountry  to  seise  whatever 
they  find  on  their  route,  all  the  inhabitants  had 
fled  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  left 
the  country  entirely  a  desert*  The  father  arriired, 
therefore,  in  a  very  exhausted  condition  at  Bange^ 
fvhere  he  was  again  most  hospitably  receired, 
jind  every  comfort  and  refreshment  liberally  a£- 
^rded. 

SwnM  is  a  large  province,  extending  filong  both 
banks  of  the  Congo,  frwi  the  fi^ontiers  of  Pango 
to  oonnderably  beyond  the  cataracts.  It  is  con^ 
fldonly  held  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Congo* 
The  plains,  being  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  are 
exceedingly  fertile ;  but  the  country  to  the  east 
jnd  north  is  very  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by 
barbarous  tribes,  who  owe  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
«ud  subjection  to  the  duke  of  Sundt  They  agree» 
indeed,  to  pay  a  tribute  %  but  this  tribute  is  scarce- 
ly ever  levied,  unless  by  force  of  arms.  An  ex- 
tensive trade  passes  through  the  country,  consist- 
ing-in  the  exchange  of  salt,  cotton  goods,  and  dye- 
stuffi,  which  come  up  die  river,  for  cloths  made  of 
the  palm  tree,  ivory,  and  furs,  brought  down/rom 
the  interior.  The  mountains  abound  in  mines, 
particularly  of  copper  of  a  very  brilKant  yellow  ; 
but  iron,  as  the  substance  from  which  arms  are 
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manufactured,  is  the  metal  chiefly  valued.  Crys* 
tal  is  also  abundant*  Sundi,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated  about  six  leagues  below  the  cat^^racts. 

The  mission  to  Sundi  was  undertaken  by  Fa» 
thers  Jerome  and  Bonaventure.  They  experi* 
enced  at  first  the  utmost  coldness  and  indifference  } 
nor  could  they,  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  con- 
struct a  wretched  cabin  of  wood  and  straw,  which 
might  perform  the  functions  of  a  church ;  and 
when  this  church  was  completed,  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  enter  it.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  an  immense  cloud  of  locusts  passed  over  the 
city,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  this  calamity,  the  people  had 
recourse  to  the  missionaries,  who,  reminding  them 
of  their  sins,  immediately  ordered  a  solemn  pro- 
cession. This  did  not  produce  any  effect;  but 
they  continued  their  operations,  till  at  length, 
after  one  of  their  solemn  exorcisiyis,  a  high  wind 
iffose,  and  swept  away  those  destructive  intruders. 
The  glory  of  this  deliverance,  in  the  eyes  of  a  su- 
perstitious people,  was  readily  ascribed  to  the  mis^- 
sionaries.  The  fame  of  this  event  reached  the  ears 
of  the  duke,  who  was  then  on  the  q>posite  sidie 
of  the  Congo,  and  excited  in  him  a  curiosity 
to  see  those  by  whom  so  signal  a  miracle  bad 
been  wrought.  Father  Jerome  therefore  crossed 
the  river,  and  repaired  to  the  prince's  residence, 
^Ajriying  late  at  night,  he  was  lodg^>  from  re- 
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cpect,  m  die  largest  house ;  but,  wben  day-light 
appeared,  was  petrified  to  discover  that  he  had 
been  sleeping  in  an.  idol's  temple.  However, 
in  the  morning,  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince, 
who  received  him  very  cordially,  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  his  instructions,  and  soon  became  a  complete 
conyert.  He  always  delayed,  however,  on  very 
insufficient  grounds,  the  entering  into  that  full  con- 
fession, which  was  required  by  tlie  missionary* 
This  inducing  a  strict  inquiry  into  his  life  and 
conversation,  it  soon  proved,  that  nine  concu- 
bines, to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached, 
formed  the  secret  cause  of  this  obstinate  silence. 
The  number,  for  an  African  prince,  appeared  by 
no  means  extravagant ;  but  the  missionary  did 
not  the  less  insist  upon  a  striet  conformity  to  the 
Christian  rale.  The  prince,  seeing  no  remedy, 
at  length  consented  to  dismiss  eight,  and  retain 
only  one ;  but  he  shewed  the  most  extreme  reluc- 
tance against  being  united  to  that  one,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  father,  however, 
would  listen  to  oo  compromise,  and  at  length  car- 
ried his  point. 

Every  thing  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged 
at  court,  ihe  father  made  an  excursion  into  the 
country.  He  came  first  to  Boenza,  a  lai^  town, 
which  he  found  swarming  with  idols.  He  an* 
aounced  to  the  diief  the  Qirdtrs  of  his  sovereign, 
that  all  these  should  be  overthrown,  and  Christian^ 
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ity  established.  The  chief  declared  his  own  per- 
fect readiness  to  accede  to  this  innovation  >  ^^^  ^^ 
served^  that  the  mere  report  of  such  a  step  bad  very 
nearly  caused  a  revolt,  and  lie  was  convinced,  that 
its  precipitate  execution  wouU  be  attended  with, 
the  most  alarming  effects.  The  father  having  used 
in  vain  every  argument  which  could  dispel  jl^  pa* 
nic,  had  recourse  to  more  vigorous  measures.  He 
seized  a  lai:ge  staff,  and  running  through  the  town, 
beat  down  all  the  idols  stationed  in  the  streets ; 
then  collecting  the  fragments,  formed  them  into  a 
lofty  pyramid,  to  which  he  set  fire.  The  whole 
air  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  people,  alarmed,  ran 
from  their  hoUses,  and  having  seiaed  th6  mission- 
try,  immediately  prepared  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  to  await  the  last  blow, 
when  the  prince,  having  heard  of  his  danger,  ran 
and  rescued  him* 

At  Esseno,  matters  came  to  a  still  greater  ex<Te« 
mity.  There  was  in  this  place  a  personage  who  call* 
ed  himself  Chitome  ScingiUa,  or  God  of  the  Earth* 
Two  stones,  with  a  rivulet  flowing  before  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  principal  square,  were  reserved 
for  his  use.  On  one  of  them  sat  himself,  wd  on 
the  other  his  principal  concubine ;  and  here  the 
prince,  with  all  the  people,  came  to  prostrate  thcflu* 
selves  before  him,  and  to  o£Per  hini  magnifiitent  pM* 
sents.  It  was  believed,  that  if  these  stoiles  were 
moved,  or  even  touched  1^  any  profane  hand,  the 

4* 
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brook  would  immediately  cease  to  flow*  Hie  ma»* 
^muy  having  gained  the  concurrency  of  tbf  iNrinee» 
went  to  the  stones,  pushed  them  frmn  their  places^ 
and  exhibited  to  the  people  the  stream  pouring  on 
as  copiously  as  ever.  The  prince  was  so  delighted 
with  this  incident,  and  seized  with  so  ardent  a  aeal, 
that  he  assisted  the  father  in  overthrowing  no  less 
than  six  thousand  idols  which  had  been  erected 
within  his  dominions.  The  peofde  were  far  from 
viewing  with  pleasure  this  demolitbn  ;  on  the  con* 
traryt  they  unanimously  rose  in  arms ;  and  the 
prince  learned  that  twenty  thousand  were  i^proach« 
ing  to  attack  his  capital.  He  himself  had  only  four 
hundred ;  but  being  fortified  by  Jerome  with  a  ra» 
sary,  and  advised  to  place  his  sole  confidence  in 
the  Virgin,  he  marched  out,  gave  battle  to  this  in^ 
menae  multitude,  and  totally  defeated  them. 

Affiiirs  b^ng  thus  tranquillized,  the  missionary 
ascended  the  river  to  Concobella»'a  barbarous  re- 
gicm,  whidl^  lay  entirely  bey<md  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congo.  It  was  depen4ant  upon  Micocco,  or  An- 
zjkof  an  exte^siye  kingdom  t4>  the  north-east,  sldA 
diared  all  the  ferocious  and  savage  habits  whidi 
rendered  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  the  terror 
<tf  Airioa.  The  sovereign,  ^though  acknowledging 
some  homage  as  d|i&  to  another,  was  himself  vecy 
powerful ;  and  assumed  nffk  only  the  title  of  King 
of  ConcobeUsy  but  those  of  Lord  of  the  Watecsy 
and  iS)ipeiii4;end6nt  of  the  I^ements,    iSo  mighty 
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a  monarch  was  not  to  be  approached  without  pro- 
per ceremony ;  the  missionary,  therefore,  thought 
it  expedient  that  his  arriTal  should  be  preceded  by 
a  few  presents,  which,  though  of  little  ralue  in  Eu- 
rope,  were  well  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  a 
monarch  in  the  heart  of  Africa-  They  secured  to 
him  a  most  gracious  reception,  of  which  he  soon 
received  a  proof,  entirely  characteristic  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  bestowed.  The  king  had  been  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  some  of  his  subjects,  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  SinghilH,  had  been  excited 
to  revolt.  According  to  the  established  practice 
of  the  country,  the  bodies  of  persons  thus  con- 
demned were  sent  to  the  king's  favourites  to  be 
used  as  food  ;  in  which  capacity,  they  were  consi- 
dered as  the  most  delicate  of  any  that  could  be 
procured.  The  king,  willing  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  his  new  visitor,  selected  the  best  conditioned  of 
these  subjects,  and  sent  him  to  the  father,  hq>ing 
that  he  would  find  him  afford  some  excellent  meals. 
Jerome,  though  he  had  no  relish  for  this  diet, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  compliment  in  good 
part,  and  sent  back  polite  thanks  for  so  handsome 
a  present.  He  soon  found  himself  in  high  favour 
at  the  court  of  Concobella.  The  king,  to  testify 
his  regard,  proposed,  and  even  ui^ed,  that  he 
should  accept  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  chiefs,  who  were 
eager  to  illustrate  themselves  by  an  alliani^e  with 
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one  whom  they  considered  as  holding  a  high  rank 
in  his  native  country.     The  father  assures  us,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  climate,  it  cost 
him  nothing  to  reject  positively  all  these  proffers. 
He  even  succeeded  in  converting  the  king,  and  in 
prevailing  upon  him,  out  of  five  wives  and  innu- 
merable concubines,  to  retain  only  one.     The  no- 
bles, however,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  declared, 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  the  immemorial 
practice  of  the  country  being  to  keep  concubines, 
and  eat  human  flesh,  they  would  on  no  account  re- 
nounce such  valuable  institutions  at  the  mere  com- 
mand of  a  stranger.     This  caused  them  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  a  certain  evil  disposed  person,  who  as- 
sured them,  that  the  father  was  a  mere  bankrupt 
merchant,  and  one,  who  having,  by  magical  arts, 
caused  the  death  of  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise,  in  hopes 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.      Al- 
though this  calumny  was  repelled  by  the  king, 
it  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  nation. 
When  the  missionary,  therefore,  proposed  to  un- 
dertake a  joum^  into  the  kingdom  of  Anziko,  he 
was  advised,  under  present  circumstances,  to  pro- 
ceed  no  farther ;  an  exhortation  which  he  deemed 
it  prudent  not  to  reject.  His  sole  converts  in  Con- 
cobella^  therefore,  being  the  king,  queen,  and  the 
young  prince,  there  appeared  no  sufficient  motive 
for  prolonging  his  stay,  and  he  returned  to  SundL 
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Concobella  is  a  Urge  city»  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Congo.  According  to  the  map  o(  D' Anville^ 
it  is  about  seventy  miles  above  the  cataracts^  in  a 
north*east  direction  ;  and  upwards  of  four  hundred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  As  the  mission  to 
Micocco  or  Anziko,  though  often  projected,  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  this  city  remained  the  ut* 
most  limit  of  European  discovery,  till  the  ftrther 
progress  made  by  the  recent  expedition. 

The  missians  which  we  have  now  noticed,  were 
sent  to  the  northern  part  of  Congo,  and  to  the 
countries  situated  along  the  great  river,  by  which 
that  country  is  watered.  But  some  others,  which 
were  sent  into  the  southern  part  of  the  interior, 
may  also  deserve  notice.  The  most  remarkable 
was  that  dispatched  in  1653,  at  her  own  request,  to 
Zingfaa,  queen  of  Matamba.  *  Some  account  may 
here  be  necessary  of  that  remarkable  personage,  and 
of  the  people  over  whom  she  reigned.  The  Giagas 
are  a  race  painted  by  travellers  in  such  frightful 
colours,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  suspicion 
of  eaggeration,  and  even  of  fable.  Yet  the  eye- 
witnesses, who  are  numerous,  agree,  without  a  single 
exception,  in  the  most  revolting  features  of  the 
picture.  This  people  seem  to  have  organiaed  into 
a  species  of  religious  system,  every  atrocity  of  which 
human  nature  can  be  conceived  capable*    As  they 
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ttre  cantinually  einployed  in  war  and  plunder^ 
ehildren  would  be  a  burdensome  encumbrance  j  they 
are  therefore  regularly  murdered,  or  exposed  aftar 
birth  :  the  glory  of  the  parents  consists  in  perpe- 
trating this  savage  deed  with  the  most  frigid  indif^ 
ference.  Their  slaughtered  enemies,  and  the  cap 
tives  taken  in  war,  are  eagerly  devoured ;  human 
flesh  is  considered  as  the  most  delicious  food,  and 
goblets  of  warm  blood  the  most  exquisite  beverage. 
The  death  of  their  Idngs,  or  other  great  men,  it 
{signalized  by  a  host  of  human  sacrifices*  AH  the 
details  correspond  with  these  general  features,  and 
compose  a  character  far  surpassing  in  atrocity  that 
exhibited  by  the  wildest  savages  of  the  new  world« 
Zingha  was  sister  to  the  king  of  Matamba,  a  king- 
dom which  partially  shared  the  atrocities  o£  the 
Oiagas.  In  1622,  she  came  to  Angola  to  nego* 
ciate  a  treaty  between  her  brother  and  the  Porto* 
guese  government.  Hie  council  were  strudc:  with 
admiratioi;  tmd  even  astonishment  at  the  acutenest 
of  her  understanding,  the  vivacity  of  her  wit,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  deportment/  As  she  made  some 
stay  at  Angola,  the  viceroy  proposed  to  her  to  be 
instrojCted  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
She  readily  i^reed ;  either  was,  or  pretended  to 
become,  a  convert,  and  was  baptised  before  her  de« 
parture.  Soon  after  her  return  to  Matamba,  dis- 
senttons  which  had  arisen  in  her  family,  ailbrded 
her  an  opportunity  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Mat^ 
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tamba.  Finding  thai  that  the  habits  of  her  new* 
profession  were  ill  calculated  to  maintain  her  in-* 
fluence  with  her  subjects,  she  renounced  Christie 
anity»  and  strove  to  surpass  them  in  every  species 
of  savage  enormity.  The  Giagas  were  her  imrne^ 
diate  neighbours ;  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  them  as  enemies ;  every  thing  to  be  hoped  as 
friends.  She  embraced  their  diabolical  system ;  she 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  pretence  of  supernatural 
power ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  being  chosen  as 
their  queen.  At  the  head  of  such  formidable  al- 
lies, she  soon  became  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  terror  of  all  the 
neighbouring  regions.  In  this  career  of  conquest, 
crime,  and  butchery,  combined  with  brutal  volup- 
tuousness, she  spent  twenty-eight  years  :  Yet.  she 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  assured  the  missionaries 
that  she  plunged  into  thesd  excesses  with  loathing 
and  disgust ;  and  from  no  motive  but  the  dread  of 
losing  her  influence  over  her  subjects,  and  even  of 
driving  them  into  open  revolt.  The  assertion  seems 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  some  fathers  who 
were  in  mission  at  Ovando,  when  that  territory 
was  conquered  by  Zingha.  As  all  the  pe(^le  of 
the  town  were  precipitately  flying,  the  fathers,  who 
could  hope  for  no  safety  in  speed,  retired  to  the 
church  to  await  the  stroke  of  death.  The  s(ddiers, 
however,  entering,  merely  put  fetters  on  their 
handsy  and  carried  them  before  the  queen.     That 
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princess  received  them  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner, and  having  dismissed  her  attendants,  pri- 
vately assured  them,  that  it  was  with  extreme  re« 
luctance,  and  only  from  necessity,  that  she  follow- 
ed the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Giagas  ;  that  she 
was  still  a  Christian  at  heart,  and  would  prove 
herself  to  be  so  whenever  circumstances  permitted* 
She  flbewed  extreme  pleasure  in  hearing  them 
speak  Fortvguese»  of  which  language  she  was  per- 
fectly mistress.  These  impressions,  however,  did 
not  produce  any  fruit  in  the  mind  of  the  ^een, 
till  she  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  At  that  time,  the  accidental  sight  of  a 
eross  is  said  to  have  rekindled,  in  all  their  energy^ 
the  sentnnents  by  which  she  was  formerly  attach- 
ed to  the  Catholic  faith.  She  therefore  transmit- 
ted an  aj^eation  to  the  church  of  Rome,  for  mii^ 
idonaries  to  instruct  herseU*  and  her  subjects  in  its 
doctrinesL  Such  was  the  zeal,  or  such  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  fathers,  that  no  dread  of  this  demon  in 
female  form  produced  any  di$culty  in  finding  me^i 
who  were  willing  to  undertake  so  formidable  a  mi$-> 
sion.  Fourteen  were  accordingly  selected,  who  set 
sail  from  Cadiz  on  the  18th  July  1654*,  and  arrived 
at  Angola  on  the  18th  November.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  ascend  the  Coanza,  a  ,deep 
end  rapid  river,  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
.Po.  With  difficulty  they  reached  the  town  of  Mas- 
signano,  about  a  hundred  mUes  from  its  mouth# 
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Here  the  natives  shewed  the  usual  readiness,  and 
even  «eftl»  to  be  baptized,  and  to  adopt  the  oatwaid 
fonnsof  Christianity.  To  meet  these  good  dis^ 
positions,  such  toil  was  required,  that  the  mission* 
aries  were  all  seized  with  the  inflammatory  fever 
peculiar  to  the  country.  The  danger  of  the  disease, 
tibough  great,  was  much  less  than  that  which  arose 
from  the  mode  of  curing  it.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  faculty  in  Congo  proceeded  was,  that, 
before  the  constitution  could  be  fitted  to  endure 
1^  change  of  climate,  every  dr^  of  European  blood 
must  be  drained,  and  its  place  supplied  by  African 
blood.  They  conceived  it  impossible,  therefore, 
to  go  too  far,  so  loi^  as  the  patient  did  not  ac- 
tually die  imder  the  operation.  Tliis  treatment 
was  accompanied  with  purgatives  similar  to  those 
which  in  Eurc^  are  administered  to  homes.  Such, 
however,  was  the  strength  of  their  constitutiim,  that, 
after  four  months  illness,  they  all  recovered.  They 
proceeded  then  to  the  court  of  Zingha,  having  been 
previously  assured  of  a  cbrdial  welcome.  At  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  the  -  principal  ofllcers  met, 

and  conducted  them  to  the  spot,  where  the  queen, 

* 

surrounded  by  her  guards  and  all  her  attendants,  was 
stationed  on  the  top  of  a  little  eminence.  On  see* 
ing  them,  she  instantly  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and,  bathed  in  tears,  bade  them  welcome.  She  then 
rose,  took  the  father  by  the  hand,  and  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  thanks.  They  soon  reached  the  throne,, 
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%hich  had  been  erected  before  the  gate  of  the  pa- 
lace. This  throne  consisted  merely  of  Indian  mats 
^read  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  velvet 
i^arpet  and  cushions.  The  queen  made  the  father 
At  down  by  her,  and  received  a  message  with  which 
lie  was  charged  from  the  viceroy,  to  which  she  re- 
turned a  satisfactory  answer.  After  so  promising 
a  commencement,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that 
the  full  conversion  of  her  majesty  was  no  difficult 
task*  She  applied  herself  with  alacrity  to  gratify 
the  first  demand  of  the  missionaries,  which  related 
to  the  building  of  a  church.  If  the  splendour  of 
this  edifice  did  not  equal  the  expectation  rationally 
fonned  from  so  powerful  a  monarch,  the  blame 
could  be  imputed  only  to  the  imperfect  skill  of  her 
arehitects.  The  whole  of  their  art  amounted  to 
fastening  stakes  in  the  earth,  plastering  them  with 
mud,  raising  branches  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  and 
covering  these  with  straw  -  or  palm  leaves.  Such 
being  the  best  edifice  which  the  country  could  af- 
ford, there  was  no  room  for  complaint.  The  first 
steps  were  always .  easy ;  and  the  n^w  faith  being 
favoured  by  the  jj^ueen  and  all  her  grandees,  a  large 
proportion  of  tbe  people  were  quickly  converted, 
or  at  least  baptized.  Due  preparation  being  thus 
made,  the  queen  issued  the  following  instructions 
to  h^r  principal  officers  and  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces :  ^  That  no  person  should  invoke  or  ofier 
^*  sacrifice^  to  the  devil,  or  idols  of  any  description ; 

VOt.  T.  G 
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<*  fthttt  in&Bts  should  bo  knger  be  exposed  ia  the 
^*  woods  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  y  and  thai 
**  no  one,  under  pain  of  death»  should  eai  human 
^'  fleah/^  The  missionaries  then  informed  her^ 
that,  to  complete  these  good  woFk%  one  thing  alone 
was  wanting,  which  waa  to  mafry*  Zing^ui  did 
not  tamely  acquiesce  in  thia  demand.  She  urged^ 
that,  after  leading  a  long  life  of  celibacy,  it  would 
bie  indecent  and  ridiculous,  at  the  advan^  age  of 
seventy-five,  to  engage,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
bonds  of  nuitrimony*  The  nussiouaries^  however^ 
insisted,  that  it  was  altogether  necessary  to  set  thia 
example  to  her  subjects;  and  she  was  probablj 
aware,  that  there  might  be  other  motives,  rather 
understood  than  expressed^  derived  irom  the  course 
of  life  which  she  had  been  pursuing.  She  at  hat* 
therefore,  chose  a  young  courier  of  humble  birth* 
but  who,  beii^  a  good  Githolic,  ^ve  entire  sati^iaco 
tion  to  the  missionaries. 

The  most  dianning  symptom  (mT  rdapse  which 
the  queen  ever  presented,  occurred  at  the  death  of 
an  dd  officer,  whom  she  highly  esteemed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  services.  She  sent  to  the 
missionaries,  requesting  that  he  naght  be  buried  in 
holy  groimd.  This  person  had  been  outwardly  a 
Christian ;  but  as  his  life  had  not  been  an  ornament 
to  the  profession,  the  &ther  would  by  no  means 
hearken  to  this  propositiim.  The  queen,  having 
exhausted  in  vain  every  £bnn  of  ratrsatyy  at  kngtb 
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ihdignahtly  declared,  that,  since  his  funeral  was  not 
to  be  Christian^  it  should  be  according  to  his  iuu> 
tive  rites.  These  consisted,  besides  a  number  of 
superstitious  ceremonies,  in  the  selection  of  a  num- 
ber, suited  to  his  rank,  of  human  beings  to  be  in- 
terred along  with  him.  The  victims  being  chosen, 
'were  led,  in  barbarous  procession,  into  the  depth  of 
a  ndghbouring  forest,  where  the  tombo,  or  vast  pit^ 
had  been  prepared*  On  learning  this  disastrous 
news,  the  missionary  formed  at  once  a  bold  and 
generous  resolution.  He  hastened  to  the  ^t,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  ceremony  was  about 
to  begin,  suddenly  appeared,  raising  the  sign  <^ 
the  cross.  The  multitude  gave  way,  and  allow- 
ed him  to  approach  the  queen,  who  was  standing 
imder  a  portico.  On  discovering  him,  she  instant- 
ly prostrated  herself  on  the  ground,  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  allowed  the  missionary  to  remonstrate 
on  the  crime  she  was  about  to  commit,  set  the  vic- 
tims at  liberty,  and  solemnly  promised  never  more 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  so  inhuman  a  cere- 
mony. 

The  court  of  the  queen  is  described  to  be  as 
numerous  as  that  of  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope. Rank  was  conferred  solely  by  office,  birth 
being  r^arded  as  nothing }  the  only  distinction 
was  that  of  sovereign  and  slave.  The  moment 
any  man  lost  her  favour,  he  fell  at  once  into  the 
inass  of  the  people.    Merit,  of  that  barbarous  kind, 
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which  is  valued  in  such  a  society,  is  safd  to  have 
been  the  sole  ground  of  promotion.  The  queeu 
had  three  hundred  women,  ten  of  whom,  by  tiums^ 
attended  constantly  upon  her  person.  Unless  when 
ixidisposed,  she  ate  constantly  in  public.  Before 
the  door  of  the  palace  was  spread  a  lai^  table,  co* 
yered  with  numerous  dishes,  placed  on  vessels  of 
earthen  ware.  At  this  table,  there  was  neither 
plate,  knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  The  royal  fingeife 
were  the  sole  instruments  employed  in  taking  up 
the  food  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth.  In  the 
utmost  height  of  her  religious  zeal,  and  notwith- 
standing  her  advanced  age,  she  took  always  pecu«> 
liar  delight  in  adorning  her  person.  Besides  the 
finest  cloths  which  her  own  country  produced,  she 
constantly  wore  tlie  richest  stufl^  and  brocades  of 
Europe.  In  the  days  of  her  idolatry,  she  was  ac- 
counted not  only  the  greatest  queen,  but  the  most 
eminent  magician  and  conjuror  in  this  part  of  A£^ 
rica.  This  character  was  maintained  by  the  most 
extensive  system  of  espionage^  and  by  then  mak- 
ing a  display  of  the  secret  information  thereby  ac- 
quired. So  strongly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  her 
subjects  was  this  belief  of  her  supernatural  know- 
ledge, that  persons  often  came  to  throw  themselves 
at  her  feet,  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  crimed, 
of  the  existence  of  which  she  had  not  entertained 
the  slightest  suspicion. 

Zingha  continued  to  profess  the  Christian  reli^ 
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'giotk  till  her  death,  M^hich  happened  on  the  17th 
December  1663»  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

To  the  south  of  Matamba  is  situated  an  extra- 
-<n*dini$ry  natural  phenomenon,  called  Maopongo^ 
or  the  Castle  of  Rocks.  At  a  distance,  it  appears 
to  ccMDpose  only  one  immense  mass,  but  proves,  on 
-a  nearer  approach,  to  be  separated  by  ravines  into 
n  great  number  of  distinct  portions.  Nature  seems 
here  to  have  amused  herself  in  mimickiDg  the  most 
iraried  productions  of  art ;  towers,  steeples,  porticos, 
arches,  obolisks,  piausolea,  appear  as  if  interming-- 
ied )  and  the  whole  .presents,  at  a  little  distance, 
4he  appearance  of  an  immense  and  magnificent 
€ity.  .  The  entire  mass  is  about  27  miles  in  cir- 
enqfifereiice.  Down  the  sides  of  the  rocks  de- 
scend numerous  streams,  some  fresh,  others  salt ; 
the  latter  of  which  are  supposed,  probably  by  the 
.mere  poiwer  of  imagination,  to  ebb  and  flow  along 
•with  the  sea.  No  desicriptipn  'is  given  of  the  na- 
-tare  of  the  rode ;  but  *tbe  structure  seems  clearly 
-to  indicate  that  peculiar  species  of  sandstone,  which 
firoduees  similar  appearances  in  different  quarters 
«f  southern  Africa,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. * 
..    Oa  the  top  of  these  rocks,  and  along  their  base, 

*  Dritter  Sandstein  of  Werner.    See  Jameson's  Geog* 
nosy,  ch.  .v jii. 
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tfe  sitoated  thirty^two  villages^  the  iBhahitento  of 
which  subfiirt  entirely  on  the  j^ntaneous  produce 
of  the  earth.  The  trees  grow  to  an  exti^rdinary 
height  \  all  the  fruits  ^  Africa  are  reared  in  per- 
fection \  the  oranges,  in  particolar,  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  Their  religion  was  derived  fratt 
the  impious  sect  of  the  Giagas.  In  1655,  two 
missionaries  were  sent  from  Massangano  to  con^ 
vert  the  inhabitants  of  this  roek«district«  On  eom^ 
ing  to  the  foot  of  it»  they  were  first  admitted  \gf 
what  was  called  the  gate,  consisting  of  a  long  and 
narrow  pass,  through  which  they,  wi42i  4ifltoi1ly^ 
made  their  way,  by  creeping  on  aU«i<Nirs#  Thejr 
then  came  into  one  of  the  ravines,  a  complete  h»> 
byrinth  of  rocks  and  bushes,  through  whieh,  wi^ 
out  a  guide,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impose 
sible  to  penetrate.  The  guides  led  them  to  tha 
foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  which,  to  their  eyes,  a^eaiv 
ed  altogether  inaccessible.  Their  nsgaoes,  han^ 
ever,  sprung  up  like  goats  \  but  the  fatheia^  in  afe* 
tempting  to  imitate  this  agility,  were  aoon  oosip 
polled  to  call  idoud  for  help.  The  negroes  ]» 
turned,  took  them  on  their  shoulders,  and  leapt 
with  them  from  roek  to  rock,  till  they  anrited  at 
the  palace  of  the  king,  Angola  Aarij*  That  anK 
narch  took  them  in  hk  anas,  emlmused  thrai,  and 
assured  them  of  every  aid  which  he  could  a£bidto 
their  efforts  to  diffuse  the  Christian  fiulh.  They 
were  then  shewn  to  an  interim  hsbitadoDi  ^vtiieh 
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« 

kad  bem  nmgotii  tSX  a  ketler  eoiild  lie  erected^ 
UdbfftoMtelTv  a  li«d  «f  goate  kiid  been  dislcMlged 
m  01^  to  it  afc  for  thor  noqption  4  «&dAke  scent 
«f  tiMtt  iMWeBt  pradecnsen  was  stiH  very  pre* 
mibjoL  Tht  negcms,  however^  Mtisted  m  dexa^ 
ii^i  the  dMda»  and  tfaejr  wtf«  aooii  pMvided  with 
401  abutdanfc  mxpfkjf  af  fn^viibiia.  Tfaa.  people^ 
aa  uswdt  fiawi  ia  csowds  io  be  bapfebed,  aiMi  a 
9nat  part  af  the  wtiaa  was  sdoQ  «Ktwardly  C!hristi- 
!«»»  The  iiiiiMaiiMiiin^  hsmmrer^  ishen  t3iey  eaaie 
l0'tQttidi4tt  their pipsate  lifcymadte  iiuntioiitbe 
foAudStKL  cf  ikheirdMMtic  estsblisfameBtei  mrnnnii 
fsMsd  theasood  abstacka.  liiay  finiMlf  in  partioahurt 
dat  the  finnBr  iif  the  nonai^  flos  thus  entisely  fiv^ 
failed^  That  ptinn  cqaraaflhed  diaaiL  fi^ 
Pf  tha  yaaee  of  the  state»  hf  MtvodueiBg  inne«a»> 
|ioaD%  <f  wlich  ai0«iM  bad  arerbaiftKne  had  the  re^^ 
aastest  idaa^  He  added^  that  tihie  haishaaas  oi 
thsip  'deiMBkiBMt  mub  iMeh*  as  rafcher  tended  te 

laibf^  than  te-dhire  dieai  te  ambrsce  it.  llie'£i>- 
theia  tvaat  this  hurt  change  as  the  eieaieat  pvoof  ef 
laaelente  aasUgnity;  yet  wae  eiranastancca,  af 
sriiidk  diey  ^faemasbes  boast,  may  excite  doobts  im 
the  npind4^  Ae  mdcr»  father  die  stcbkures  af 
ithffi  marttiirh  wera  ae  vAmUt  iunfiMttdad*  Maet^ 
hi||  tiitii  «ae  of  ihe  Means,  iriio,  with  a  mif* 
«MhnUi  tmin»  was  gifing  this  air  to  aa  idol,  and 
lintAfiff-ite  Daaise*  the  inisiioBanr-atoinied  her^'aod 
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bi^an  8  long  disoourse,  to  sbew  the  vanity  of  tbrt 
worship.  Seeing,  however,  that  his  arguments  were 
of  no  avail,  he  determined  to  employ  a  sharper  in- 
strument—4;he  whip.  Sueh  vras  the  awe  c£  the  mis* 
sionaries,  that  not  one  of  the  attendants  attempted 
to  defend  their  mistress  in  this  extremity;  The 
father,  therefore,  immediately  direoted  his  two  at* 
tendants  to  begin  the  work  of  flagellatkm.  .  la 
proportion  as  the  blows  descended  on  the  sacred 
peraon  of  her  majasty,  her  understandings  he  saya, 
was  gradually  opened  ;  so  that,  when  a  dae  number 
hadbeen  applied,  she  dedaied  herself  wlioUy  un- 
able to  withstand  such  sensible  proofs  «of  the  exepl* 
lence.  of  their  doctrine.  The  fair  ccDvert,  how- 
ever^ is  not  said  to  have  expressed  gratitude  ifbr 
this  .mode  of  delivering  her  from  the.  errors  of  pa> 
gantsin^  nor  would  it  ^9pear,ia6  if  skie  repprted 
the  occurrence  very  favourably  to  aehing.  That 
monardh  shewed,,  ever  afiwr,  the  mast  msK^sad  ooldr 
ness  to  the  missionaries,  and. was  evidently  deter- 
red-, only  by  the  dreadi  ai  diePortugueas  .poweiv 
Irom  iKuiishiDg  them ,  i08tBaitly^otit;:of  his  rdoDDd- 
nions.  The .  only  thing  which  tbeyi  .eaitld  Aow.do^ 
Was  to  steal  aecvetly, into  the  idols' temples^  and 
set  theni '  on  . Are^  ^Bf  this  pmceeAtng^  Hmsfi  ex- 
fkised  themaeljiresr  iaifarimiimnt .  hazaidr:.o6u their 
Jiive8,,aiid  incmsred.tiie  jfiirious  displeHunrief  |)m 
king*;  .Tl»  bdiwof :l*he!(k)^rt,'iiD»lwh0  di 
approM  iheionad?  ^efrtQ^nviemtteviiUidi  rbjs^ci^tt 
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adopted  in  their  case,  resdved  to  avenge  the 
cause  ^  dieir  sex.  For  this  purpose,  they  chose 
the  opposite  bank  c^  a  rivulet  which  flowed  before 
the  garden  of  the  missionaries  as  their  place  of 
bathing,  where  they  exhibited  themselves  during 
tibe  whole  day,  often  in  very  indecent  attitudes. 
The  afflicted  fathers  laid  their  dustiness  before  the 
king,  but  soon  found  the  evil  doubled  by  ibis 
proof  of  the  ^fect  which  it  had  produced.  They 
had,  at  last,  no  remedy  but  to  build  a  high  wall  in 
ircmt  of  their  garden. 

The  next  affiur  had  a  more  satis&ctory  tenni- 
nation.  One  of  the  fathers  hiqppiraing  to  go  into 
a  snith's  shop,  entered  into  rdigious  ccmversationy 
and  endeavQurdd  to  inculoBte  the  truth,  that  theie 
was  only  one  God.  The  smith,  smiling,  observ- 
ed, that  he  was  mjstaken,-^thepe  was  another; 
4aid  in  r^ty  to  the  eager  inquky  which  this  state- 
ment OEcited,  added,  that  this  other  was  himself. 
On  inFCstigation,  it  aocardingiy  proved,  that  he 
had  anumexous  train  of  adoxets,  who  maintained, 
that  the  admirable  works  which  came  from  his 
hand,  could  be  produced  only  by  supernatural 
power.  The  fathers  instantly  dragged  this  new  di- 
vinity befbn  tht  taDbuaal  of  tbe  kii^.^  That  prince^ 
jiho  hqd  hxmtetf  same  pteienaons  todaity,  didinol 
choototel(fa»»a^iT^A1panghi]»ownsd[gec^  Hi 
ddivered,  therefore,  the  smith^god  into  the  hands 
if  thaiiuiisBioiiaries,  toitelieduced  to  a  moftat,  "in 
jtty^'ifiijd^er  Vrhieb  tiiey  might  deem  exponent. 
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flndii^  aigument  vam^  they  had  ipeedy  reeoiuM 
to  their  tfAlima  r«<ja-*^e  Tvhip.  All  the  ^lotariiei 
ef  Yttlna  fled»  ivheii  they  mm  dnir  master  ie« 
4iioed  to  met  an  extmanty.  He  hknaelf,  how* 
fror,  continued  to  aiaert  hia  dignity,  dil  the  blood 
began  to  stream  from  Ins  hack  and  dumlders,  when 
ho  feelingly  admitted  that  there  was  oiie  <iod  only, 
and  that  one  not  kunaelf.  In. order  to  impfesa 
^lis  hnportant  trath  more  deeply  on  his  mtnd,  the 
missionaxies  oontannttl  daa  ^  jiIhIim  flagelhitiaii^^ 
for  some  time  hmger,  when  tfaey<  at.  length  ikt 
niased  him* 

:  The  miqioxiariea  finding  noK,  dat  Ih^ey  had  Int 
eli  cndit  and  fiivQiir»  both  widi  oourt  and  peapie^ 
jndged  itai^viaable  to  retaim  to  MaaiignaDO. 


■«»M» 


^Ohe  two  following  Namdivee  by  the  italian  Mia* 
-  aaonaries»  Carli  and  Merolla,  are  giTon.in  anudi 
.  greater  detail  than  these  of  their  ^Mbeesson  ) 
and  though  tinged  widi  equal  ^ndidi^  and  ah* 
pegatitien,  appear  to  present  a  oenaideBalde  por« 
'. .  ition  both  of  curious  iadBanBtam  and  amnaing  in? 
1  .cidaiit. 


/.  in  l665f  Pope  jilexandar*  ¥IL  aent  out  tam^ 
Cipiidiin;  fisirsy  Miehael  Afmoja  'A^miogpo,  and 

ilanisCa^i  ^  of  >PidcQmn^f n]^  armiasiotttoOMU 

■  1  1        'I 

>fi*  tlia  n8nAtMs'«ai!!|ad>Ittfted  by  £flrtii4B^3taUuL^  lb 
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gp.    Te  qualify  tfaem  for  m  azdaous  a  situailion, 
likfj  wf w  invested  wilh  some  extraor^UiMiry  pri* 
ipfleges,.  flueh  as  gmng  plenuy  indulgeticesy  de« 
liyeiiDg  a  aonl  out  of  puigalory,  vvearin^  secular 
dtellies  ID  case  of  necessity,  ^mA^  iv«  know  not  why, 
o{  reading  prohibited  books,  except   MaebiaveU 
Huia  fiimished^  they  set  sail^  and  after  touching 
at  BraaU  and  the  Gape»  proeeed^  to  Congo.  The 
fiift  pi«t  «fc.  whiiA  Carfi,  the  narrator,  landed  wss 
Jkngot^Bf  which  lie  fiiund  inhibited  by  900  Portu- 
gneaeiWdagnratnundberefnegnMs.  He  describes 
it  as  the  most  anheaithy  place  he  ever  kne# ;  he 
was.  even  assured,  and  fidly  believed,  that  an  £u« 
niiem.whOf  widmit  being  seasoned,  eat  any  of  the 
BMire  praduotioBu^  died  instantly.  He  peremptorily 
mfuaed  to  dine  with  the  governor,  till  he  had  re* 
caived  adenin  asnvanees,  tluit  every  thing  at  taMe 
dbmiM  be  EmDpean.    The  people,  he  says,  look  as 
if  dag  tnit  of  the  grave ;  they  are  also  the  wicked- 
eat  aad  moat  deeeitfid  of  men ;  which  Ee  accounts 
fart  by  their  bemg  dwAy  convicts  sent  thither,  as 
to  a  phufi  of  pamshment. 

From  Benguela  our  tmveller  saSed  to  Loanda^ 
llie  port  tfaete  appeared  to  him  the  finest  and  most 
hwniiid  he  had  en^r  aeen.    llie  town  is  situated 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  capital 


JUU. 


Tol.  I.  (London,  1704,)  and  has  since  been  reprinted  ia  tb^ 
16th  volume  ofPInkerton's  Collection. 
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of  all  the  Poitugueae  settlements  on  diis  coast.  It 
is  tolerably  Uurge  and  handsome,  contains  3000 
whites,  and  an  infinite  number  of  negroes.  The 
last  were  chiefly  slaves  to  the  whites,  some  d 
whom,  bang  veiy  rich,  have  hundreds,  and  eve& 
thousffiids  of  slayes. 

At  Loanda,  the  missionaries  procured  guides  to 
conduct  them  iiart;o  the  provinces  of  Sogno  ami  Bam« 
bft*  They  at  ;&rst  proposed  to  walk ;  bkit  mpes^e  as* 
sured,  that  this  was  a  mode  of  travelling  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  oountry.  Thirty  negroes  wefe  theve* 
fore  app<»nted,  to  convey  themsehes  sand  their  bag- 
gage ;  two  pf  whom  carried  each  missionHry,  swung 
in  a  species  of  hammock.  They  stopped  for  the 
night  in  the  flist.  Ubatte^  or  i^age,  at  which,  they 
arrived.  >  This  libatte  consisted  of  about  a  hundred 
cottages,  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  ground  in 
the  most  irregular  manner.  They  were  all  of:one 
cotttftruciion ;  ''  fieur  throughout  idl  the  ^kingdom, 
there  is  never  a  stone  house,  but  only  of  -straw 
or  stttbblcb"  These  habitations,  indeed,  are  used 
rather  to  sleep  than  to  live  in»  Themeni^MSid 
the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  walking,  conveirsing, 
amuKing  themselves,  and  playing  on  musical  instro- 
tQ&ats.^  The  iWomen  depart  >at  day4ireak  to  till  the 
^nnd,  carryitig  or  leading  all  their  ehildctti  ^koeg 
with  them,  and  do  not  return  till  the  evening.  The 
village  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  hedge  of  thprn^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  wild  animals. 
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At  this  place  the  missioBary  began  the  woik  of 
i^nversion,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
mere  manual  operation  of  baptism.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived,  the  makolonte,  or  chiefs  sent  round  the 
l&attey  ordering  all  the  inhalntants  to  bring  their 
children,  that  they  might  undergo  that  operation. 
They  came  in  considerable  numbers ;  alid  it  was 
expected,  it  seems,  that  each  should  bring  soma 
present  "  by  way  of  alms,"  in  return  for  so  great 
a  q>iritual  benefit.  Two  handkerchiefs,  3^00  cow- 
des,  or  a  fat  pullet, -formed  the  usual  gifts,  Tlioset 
however,  who  had  nothing  to  give,  **  were  chris- 
tened for  God's  sake«''  Two  masses  were  tliten 
Mid,  and  catechetical  instructions  given,  after  which 
the  people  began  to  celebrate  the  occasi(m,  '*  by 
playing  on  various  instruments^  that  they  might  be 
heard  baif  a  league  off/' 

The  chief  circumstance-  by  which  the  jonmey  is 
diversified,  appears  to  be  the  peril  and  alarm  firora 
*ihe  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Our  auther  felt  no 
small  trepidation,  when,  lying  asleep  in  his  ham- 
mock, in  one  of  the  libattes,  he  heard,  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  hedge,  three  great  lions,  ^'  roaring  that 
they  made  the  eartji  shake.''  Happily  the  hedge 
proved  too  high  for  them ;  and  Carli,  in  the  mom- 
higv  finding  that  his  companion's  rest  had  been  im- 
dSsturbed^  warmly  congratulated  him  on  his  escape, 
sinee  otherwise,  '*  he  might  have  gone  to  hea- 
fren»  without  knowing  which  way/^    Soon  after,  as 
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they  were  travelling,  a  still  more  smoua  abarm 
arose*  A  conflagration,  kindled  at  some  diatance^ 
drove  towards  them  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  dis* 
trict.  The  negroes  immediately  sprung  to  the  tops 
of  trees ;  and  the  worthy  fathers,  Uttle  aGoustomed 
to  such  feats  of  agility,  were  with  difficulty  dn^ged 
up  by  ropes*  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for 
fiuch  a  host  immediately  arrived,  that  the  whole 
party  ^^  would  scarcely  have  made  one  good  meal 
^  for  them/'  He  enumerates  tigers^  lions,  wolvei^ 
pocasses,  Und  rhinoceroses.  These  all  looked  up^ 
and  eyed  them  very  earnestly ;  but  the  fire  behind^ 
and  the  arrows  which  the  negroes  shot  down  upon 
difem,  speedily  induced  them  to  forbear  any  &rther 
|iause. 

Besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  libattes,  or  vil* 
lages,  there  is  another  class  who  wander  in  the 
fi^fl,  aleep  under  treed,  and  live  almost  in  a  state 
€if  nature. .  From  among  these,  there  was  brought 
/one  day  *^  a  handsome  young  woman,  staik  naked,'' 
lor  (he  ptttpose  of  baptism.  The  missionary,  halv- 
ing very  prudaitly  caused  her  to  be  covered  with 
a  £^w  leaves,  gave  her  some  instruetions,  and  per- 
formed the  ceranony.  This  event,  from  some  uit- 
known  cause,  excited  the  most  extraordinaiy  exul- 
taitiw  throi^Mmt  the  village.  AU  the  mnsiibal  in- 
stnunents  ^ere  set  in  motion;  and  the  fUfh^ 
mfidng  a  ei»uit  round  the  fiur  convert,  cried  wiUi 
ibpk  whole  mi|^  '«  Loi^  live  Anne,  long  IWe 
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Anne  I**  in  a  manner  so  tumiiltuotts,  as  to  put  Ae 
missionary  almost  out  of  his  senses.  As  soon  as. 
possible,  therefore,  he  proceeded  on  hi9  journey* 
and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Bamba.  This  he  de« 
scribes  as  a  large  and  populous  town,  thou^  vnihh 
out  giving  any  idea  of  its  precise  dimensioD««  Thifc 
country  round  is  very  fertile }  and  he  saw,  with  ad«> 
miration,  all  the  fruits  both  of  Africa  and  Americi^ 
with  the  exception  of  pears,  apples,  nuts,  mud  a  &w 
others,  which  flourish  only  in  a  cold  climate.  Theve 
are  two  harvests.  The  one  is  sown  in  January,  UkA 
reaped  in  April ;  the  other  is  sown  in  Sepkesoiber, 
and  reaped  in  December.  The  duchess  ckf  Bamfaa 
immediately  sent  to  bid  him  welcome^  and  ta  ex^ 
press  her  wish  to  see  him ;  but  he  requested  some 
time  to  refresh  himself,  after  the  fatigues  af  his 
journey.  Having  heard,  however,  that  the  kii^ 
of  Congo  was  arrived  at  Pemba,  ten  days  joumay 
distant,  he  determined  to  go  thither  and  visit,  bis 
majesl^.  This  journey  he  acccnnplished,  baptms^ 
by  the  way,  and  was  speedily  introduced  to  the 
king,  Don  Alvaro,  a  young  negro  about  tweis* 
ty.  He  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat  with  gold 
buttons,  and  wore  commpnly  white  budcins  above 
alk  stockings.  One  of  the  attendanta  bore  lut 
umbrella,  of  flame  colour,  and  laced  with  goldi 
another  a  chain  of  carnation  velvety  with  gold 
nails.  He  received  Carli  graciously,  and  invited 
him  to  go  on  to  San  SaLvadw  j  but  the  misaiomrjr 
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stating  that  he  found  his  services  more  needed  at 
Bamba,  the  king  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  grand 
duke ;  after  which^  Carli  returned  to  Bamba. 

Soon  after  his  return,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  gave  him  a  high  idea  of  the  Congo  Christians. 
One  evening  after  sunset,  he  heard  a  very  loud  con- 
cert, of  the  most  doleful  sounds  that  had  ever  met 
his  ear.  This  was  found  to  proceed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  libatte,  who  had  come 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
On  repairing  to  the  place  of  worship,  he  according- 
ly  found  200  persons  on  their  knees,  beating  their 
breasts,  and  bearing  on  their  shoulders,  as  an  addi- 
tional penance,  logs  of  wood  of  an  enormous  weight. 
Carli  having  given  some  exhortation,  caused  the  can- 
dles to  be  extinguished,  afl;er  which  these  pious  per- 
sons drew  out  leather  thongs,  and  cords  made  of  bark^ 
with  which  they  continued  to  whip  themselves  for  a 
whole  hour  without  intermission.  Our  traveller  here 
bursts  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  laments, 
that  these  ^^  miserable  Ethiopians"  should  thus  put 
to  shame  European  Christians,  who,  far  from  em- 
ploying themselves  in  similar  exercises,  loaded  with 
the  opprobrious  appellations  of  hermits  and  wry 
necks,  those  who  paid  a  greater  regard  than  them- 
lelves  to  the  precepts  of  the  church.  To  complete 
his  satisfaction,  the  logs,  after  having  duly  pressed 
on  the  shoulders  of  this  devout  assembly,  were  left 
behind,  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  convent. 
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After  residihg  a  short  time,  our  author  began  to 
feel  his  hedth  impaired  by  the  influence  of  the 
elimate^  This  would  ha^e  affected  him  less,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  local  annoyances  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  The  wall  of  his  apartment  being  of 
fat  ilUcemented  clay,  nourished  a  colony  of  very 
lai^e  n^.  Thefce  treated  him  with  no  cere- 
mony, and  established  indeed  a  sort  of  highway 
across  his  person,  on  which  severe  and  frequent 
bites  were  consequently  inflicted.  The  bed  was 
moved  to  every  corner  of  the  room  ;  but  "  these 
'^  cursed  creatures  always  found  him  out.''  His 
next  plan  was  to  cause  all  his  negroes  to  lie  round 
the  bed  on  mats,  like  a  species  of  body-guards. 
The  rats,  however,  found  their  way  over  every  im- 
pediment i  and,  as  each  of  the  negroes  had  *^  some 
"  wild  and  disagreeable  smell,"  their  presence 
formed  a  serious  aggravation  to  the  evil.  Under  this 
complication  of  distress,  he  determined  at  length 
to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  Grand  Duke. 
Tliat  prince  presented  him  with  a  monkey,  which 
was  strongly  scented  with  musk,  and  which  wasfound 
sufficient  to  deliver  him  from  all  his  evils.  Its  rapid 
movements  deterred  the  rats  from  approaching; 
while  the  effluvia  of  the  musk  corrected  the  un- 
savoury odours  which  issued  from  his  sleeping  com- 
panions. Afler  being  freed  from  all  these  annoy- 
ancesy  however,  he  had  nearly  been  overtaken  by 

VOL.  I.  H 
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another  still  more  serious.  One  night  as  he  lay  fast 
asleep,  the  negroes  waked  him  by  the  exclamation  of 
'*  out,  out  V*  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  move,  they 
laid  hold  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  dra^ng  him 
away.  The  father  imploring  to  know  the  motive 
of  such  usage,  they  could  only  cry  "  the  ants,  the 
"  ants."  In  Tact,  on  looking  downwards,  he  per- 
ceived his  legs  covered  with  those  insects,  who  were 
making  rapid  progress  towards  his  trunk  ;  and 
before  he  had  passed  the  threshold,  the  floor  was 
overlaid  with  them  to  the  depth  of  half  a  foot. 
The  missionary  was  deposited  in  the  garden,  till  a 
quantity  of  straw,  being  collected  and  set  on  fire, 
either  consumed  or  drove  away  these  formidable 
invaders.  Carli  then  returned  to  bed ;  but  the 
ants  had  left  such  a  stench,  as  the  most  diligent 
use  of  the  monkey  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  coun« 
teract.  He  was  assured,  however,  that,  but  for  this 
abrupt  removal,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  eat« 
en  up ;  and  that  cows  were  often  found  in  the 
morning  with  nothing  left;  but  the  bones,  all  the 
rest  having  been  consumed  by  those  insects.  '*  God 
«*  be  praised,"  says  he,  therefore,  "  that  my  body 
«•  was  not  devoured  by  them  alive."  * 


*  The  ants  by  which  our  traveller  was  so  grievously  annoy- 
ed, are  undoubtedly  the  insect  properly  called  JVmtt/^f, which 
abound  prodigiously  over  all  Western  Africa.  Golberry  says, 
they  might  be  called  its  scourge,  if  their  extraordinaiy  power 
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Sickness,  and  these  annoyances,  at  length  over- 
came the  long-suffering  of  Carli ;  and  he  detei^- 
mined  to  return  to  Europe.     The  journey  to  the 
coast  was  effected  with  much  difficulty,  as  the  ne* 
groes  furnished  by  the  Grand  Duke  conveyed  him 
very  carelessly,  and  at  length  entirely  deserted 
him,  so  that  it  was  only  by  high  bribes,  that  he 
could  induce  the  country  people  to  carry  him  for- 
ward to  the  Portuguese  settlement.     After  having 
recovered  of  his  illness,  he  went  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Brazil.     But  his  suflferings  were  not  des- 
tined to  end  here*     The  vessel  was  soon  overtaken 
by  a  calm,  the  effects  of  which  were  on  many 
accounts  to  be  dreaded.     The  sailors  therefore 
took  the  image  of  St  Antony,  and  fixing  it  against 
the  mast,  warned  the  saint,  that  he  must  remain  in 
that  position,  till  he  furnished  them  with  a  favour- 
able wind.      St  Antony,    not  satisfied  with  his 
posture,  granted  a  slight  breeze  ;  but  this  was  in- 
adequate to  carry  them  on  with  the  requisite  speed* 
Provisions  soon  began  to  fall  short ;  and  at  length 
they  were  threatened  with  the  most  direful  extre- 
mities of  famine.     As  soon  as  this  transpired,  the 
children  began  to  cry  for  mercy ;  the  women  soon 


of  devastetioD  were  not  employed  in  consuming  substances 
that  would  otherwise  prove  noxious.  He  confirms  the  fact^ 
that  large  animals,  even  elephants,  if  wounded,  and  unable 
to  move,  are  often  entirely  eaten  up  in  a  very  short  time. 
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jmued  thorn  ;  and  at  length  the  men  **  completed 
**  the  dismal  harmony."     The  father  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  reminding  them  of  all 
their  iniquities.     It  was  na  more>  he  remarked^ 
than  they  well  deserved,  for  the  ill  example  which 
they  daily  set  to  the  new  converts^     The  chief 
Gau3e»  howev^,  of  the  present  distress,  was  doubt- 
less the  wrath  of  the  Blessed  Vir^n,  which  had  been 
justly  excited  by  their  having  given  her  name  to  the 
end  of  a  rope,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  chastise 
the  negroes;  and  he  appealed  to  themselves  whethei* 
such  an  application  of  ithad  any  tendency  to  evidence 
their  belief  in  her  as  the  mother  of  God.  The  ma- 
riners on  having  their  sins  thus  clearly  pointed  out, 
burst  into  the  n^ost  doleful  lamentations,  and  im- 
plctred  the  n^ssionary  to  point  out  the  means,  if  there 
were  a«y,  of  appeasing  our  Lady,  for  so  little  re- 
spectful an  use  of  her  appellation.     After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  father  conipounded  for  the  repetition 
of  a  number  of  hymiv$  in  her  honour,  and  the  ce- 
lebration of  eighty  masses.    No  very  visible  conse- 
quence  followed ;  b^  they  luckily  discovered  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  bdbre  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  crew  had  fallen  victims  to  the  privations  un- 
der which  they  laboured. 

In  168S,  Francis  da  Monte  Leone,  a  Capuchin 
friar,  and  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  de- 
termined to  undertake  a  mission  to  Congo.    He 
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TeadHy  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  S^>  and 
was  allowed  to  take  with  him  Jerome  Merolla 
of  Sorrento,  a  person  animated  with  simUar  zeal. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years,  Merolla  return- 
ed to  Europe,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  observations*  *  He  is  very  far  from 
being  an  enli^itened  traveller ;  in  credulity  and 
superstition,  indeed,  he  is  equal  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors.  His  narrative,  however,  contains  some 
information,  and  presents  curious  pictures  of  the 
manners,  and,  dlxyve  all,  of  the  superstitions  which 
prevail  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Merolla,  after  touching  at  Brazil,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hc^e,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
&ire.  Here  the  vessd  encountered  so  violent  a 
aweU,  as  placed  the  missionary  in  extreme  dread  of 
fidling  a  sacrifice  to  the  watery  element.  Some 
fishermen  indeed  were  seen  on  the  shore,  ap- 
parently ready  to  assist,  and  only  waiting  to  be 
called  upon.  The  missionary,  however,  su^ect- 
iBg  that  these  were  pagans,  who  by  their  sorceries 
might  increase  the  £ary  of  the  tempest,  shunped  all 
aid  from  such  a  quarter.  After  infinite  difl^culty, 
he  at  length  found  himself  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  when  "  his  soul  soon  began  to  revive."  The 
atream  resembled  a  crystal  causeway,  and  the 
shore  on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  strewed  with 

*  Originally  published  in   Italian.     A   translation  follows 
that  of  Carli  in  Churchill  and  Pinkerton. 
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Vegetable  emeralds.  As  they  rowed  along  its 
winding  banks,  thej^  were  continually  shaded  by  a 
species  of  tree  called  Mangas,  which  resembled  the 
royal  laurel,  and  whose  branches  falling  down,  and 
striking  root,  spread  so  wide,  as  soon  to  convert 
one  tree  into  a  species  of  little  wood. 

The  missionaries  landed  at  Pinda,  about  twelve 
miles  up  the  river,  but  finding  the  air  unhealthy, 
they  removed  to  Sogno,  where  the  prince,  whom 
they  call  Count,  resided.  Next  Sunday,  the  Count 
having  come  to  church  in  great  pomp,  MeroUa  ce- 
lebrated mass,  and  delivered  a  short  sermon.  The 
subject  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ;'*  and,  as  of 
^  course  the  word  kill  frequently  occurred,  there  al- 
ways arose  on  that  occasion  a  peculiar  hum  through 
the  congregation,  which  became  louder  and  louder 
every  time  that  the  critical  word  was  pronounced. 
The  Count  alone  maintained  an  immoveable  si^ 
lence.  After  sermon,  MeroUa  and  his  superior 
**  were  in  a  thousand  doubts  about  this  humming.'* 
All  whom  they  inquired  at  evaded  the  question ; 
till  at  length  they  prevailed  upon  one  to  come  to 
the  house,  when  having  treated  him  copiously  with 
aquavitas  and  roll  tobacco,  they  at  length  extorted 
the  secret.  The  Count,  it  seems,  having  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  had  put 
a  number  of  the  people  under  the  hands  of  the 
magicians,  to  undergo  the  Bblungo.  Several  per- 
sons having  fallen  victims  to  this  barbarous  mo^e 
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of  trials  the  word  kill  had  suggested  it  to  the  au* 
dience,  who  raised  the  hum  in  token  of  suppressed 
approbation.  The  Bolungo  consists  in  causing  the 
suspected  person  to  drink  the  prepared  juices  of 
certain  herbs,  which,  if  he  is  guilty,  produce  faint- 
ing, convulsions,  and  death  ;  but  if  innocent,  prove 
totally  harmless.  The  missionary  very  probidbly 
conjectures,  that  the  magicians  modify  the  draught, 
according  to  their  good  or  ill  will  towards  the  in- 
dividual. Merolla  immediately  hastened  to  the 
Count,  and  openly  charged  him  with  this  inhuman 
and  pagan  proceeding.  The  Count  did  not  hardeb 
himself  in  his  iniquity,  but  "  fell  on  his  knees,  weep- 
ing and  lamenting  like  another  David. -'  He  urg- 
ed,  however,  that  the  test  had  been  applied,  not  in 
the  usual  mode,  but  according  to  an  improved  and 
much  superior  plan  of  his  own  invention.  The 
persons  suspected  had  been  made  to  bend  over  a 
lai^e  vessel  full  of  water ;  when  those  who  fell  in 
had  their  heads  struck  off;  while  such  as  main- 
tained their  equipoise,  were  declared  innocent. 
The  missionary,  however,  having  treated  this  sys- 
tem with  equal  reprobation,  it  was  renounced,  and 
all  the  orders  to  administer  it  countermanded. 

Many  other  tests  of  this  kind  are,  it  seems,  habi- 
tually employed  by  the  magicians.  One  is  afforded  by 
passing  a  red  hot  iron  across  the  leg  of  the  accused 
person  ;  when,  if  it  produced  its  natural  effect  of 
biuming  the  part,  he  is  concluded  guilty.    At 
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other  times,  a  soft  and  clammy  root  is  put  into  tlie 
mouth,  when,  if  it  adheres,  the  person  is  forthwith 
punished,  if  otherwise,  he  is  dismissed.  Other 
trials  are  made  by  putting  the  arm  of  the  aocuaed 
into  boiling  water ;  by  making  him  drink  water 
viariouisly  prepared  ;  or  by  applying  snail  shells  to 
the  temples;  which,  if  they  adhere,  prove  him  to  be 
guilty.  Proofs  are  taken  on  a  similar  principle  by 
the  chiefs  in  the  administration  of  justice.  If  two 
persons  have  a  plea  which  is  difficult  to  decide,  a 
shell  is  placed  on  the  head  of  each,  and  both  ace 
made  to  stoop ;  when  the  party  from  off  whose 
head  the  shell  first  drops,  has  sentence  immediate* 
ly  given  against  him. 

The  magicians  appear  to  have  been  resorted  to 
universally  in  cases  of  malady,  which  proved  a  hard 
trial  on  the  faith  even  of  the  steadiest  converts. 
When  their  children  or  near  relations  were  seized 
with  illness,  they  immediately  began  to  cast  a 
longing  eye  towards  their  old  method  of  cure ;  and 
if  they  had  not  recourse  to  it,  they  even  incurred 
reproach  among  their  neighbours,  as  suffering  their 
relation  to  die,  rather  than  incur  the  ^xpence  of  a 
magician.  Merolla's  indignation  v^as  peculiarly 
roused  by  a  certain  lady  of  rank,  who,  he  under- 
stood, not  only  performed  magical  cures,  but  wore 
dishevelled  hair,  and  beat  a  drum  before  her,  ii) 
sign  of  her  profession.  She  had  also  a  son  whom 
the  educated  in  the  same  arts.    The  missionaries 


instanjdy  b^an  a  prosecution  against  tbese  two 
-p&WMf  wfao»  being  warned,  made  their  escape ; 
but  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  they  fell  into 
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their  faaads  and  were  delivered  bound  to  the 
Count.  That  prince,  unwillingJ;o  proceed  to  the 
extremities  on  which  the  fathers  were  bent,  caused 
them  to  be  privately  sent  off  to  an  island  in 
the  Congo.  This  drew  upon  him  a  vident  invec-* 
tive  irom  Merdla,  who  reminded  him  of  the  glo« 
rious  example  of  his  predecessor.  Count  Stephen* 
That  prince,  Wh^[iever  a  wizard  was  discovered  in 
the  country,  had  his  head  **  lopt  off  without  fur- 
**  tiber  ceremony/'  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
tbat  the  missionary  ever  obtained  possession,  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  two  persons  in  question. 

Besides  these  medical  wizards,  there  was  a 
higher  4dass  called  Scingilli,  who  boasted  the  power 
of  dispemng  nain  at  pleasui^e^  to  whom  prayers  for 
that  blessing  were  regularly  addressed,  and  who 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  fruits  which  dieir  influ- 
ence produced.  Several  of  these  persons  openly 
defended  to  MeroUa  the  usefulness,  and  even 
necessity  of  their  vocation  ;  demanding,  what 
would  become  of  the  country,  if  there  were  no 
one  who  could  administer  that  beneficent  element  ? 
The  head,  or  king  of  these  magicians,  is  a  person 
called  Ganga  Chitome,  or  God  of  the  Earth,  to 
whom,  accordingly,  its  first  fruits  are  regularly 
paid.     Hiis  person  hidds  it  impossible  that  he  can 
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die  a  natural  death  ;  on  finding,  therefore^  that 
his  end  approaches,  he  transfers  his  power  to  a  fii^ 
vourite  disciple,  and  causes  himself  to  be  publicly 
put  to  death*  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  lest  the  office  should  be 
vacant,  as  in  that  case  it  appears  to  them,  that  the 
earth  must  immediately  become  barren,  and  the 
human  race  perish. 

One  of  the  forms  iu  which  the  magicians  exer- 
cised their  power,  was  by  imposing  prohibitions 
which  were  not  to  be  violated  ynder  the  most  dread- 
ful penalties.  On  this  head,  a  striking  instance  is 
given  of  the  power  of  imagination.  A  young  man 
had  been  thus  prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
a  wild  hen  ;  which,  however,  it  so  happened,  that 
he  one  day  did  eat,  supposing  it .  that  of  a  tame 
one.  Four  years  after,  he  came  to  the  same 
house,  when  a  wild  hen  was  ^l^n  produced,  which 
he  declined  on  account  of  the  prohibition.  His 
host  laughed,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  former- 
ly eaten  the  very  same  food ;  an  information  which 
^ed  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  young  ne- 
gro, that  he  died  in  twenty- four  hours. 

Another  frequent  fom^  of  superstition,  was  that 
of  the  women  binding  their  children  with  cords, 
which  the  magicians  supplied  as  a  preservation 
against  all  mischief;  and  to  which,  by  way  of 
double  security,  they  added  Agnus  Deis,  medals, 
fmd  Catholic  relics.     Whenever  any  child  was 
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brought  to  be  baptized,  the  missionaries  made  di- 
ligent search  for  these  cords ;  and  if  any  were 
found,  instead  of  baptism,  a  smart  whipping  was 
•  administered.  One  poor  woman  being  thus  de- 
tected, began,  with  great  simplicity,  to  excuse  her- 
self by  saying,  that  of  four  cords  which  had  been 
round  the  child,  she  had  carefully  taken  off  three, 
but  had  unluckily  forgot  the  fourth*  The  amuse- 
ment which  this  apology  excited  in  the  assembly, 
induced  the  missionary  to  remit  the  usual  chastise^* 
ment. 

Merolla  finding  his- utmost  efforts  to  put  down 
these  superstitions  insufficient,  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  we  cannot  admire  altogether  so 
much  as  lie  himself  appears  to  do.  Having  an 
image  in  relievo  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  procur- 
ed a  dagger  and  struck  it  into  her  breast,  then  be- 
smeared the  body  with  biood,  making  it  appear  to 
have  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  missionary 
then  began  a  long  sermon  against  all  their  super- 
stitions, dwelling  particularly  on  the  injury  which 
they  did  to  the  Holy  Mother;  at  the  end  of 
which,  he  drew  aside  a  curtain,  and  exhibited  to 
them  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they  had 
reduced  her.  At  this  spectacle,  the  hearts  of  the 
congregation  were  melted,  and  they  burst  into  the 
'  most  doleful  cries  and  lamentations.     Merolla  was 

particularly  edified  by  the  conduct  of  one  man, 
.  f^ho,  having  a  wife  and  daughter  whom  he  knew 
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to  be  engaged  in  mt^ical  practices,  ran  home  and 
beat  tbem  without  intermission,  till  they  agreed 
to  come  and  make  confession  before  the  priest. 

One  custom,  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  coun* 
try,  was  the  mode  in  which  marriage  was  contract- 
ed. Before  forming  any  permanent  engagement, 
the  two  parties  lived  for  some  time  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  make  trial  how  far  their  tempers 
and  inclinations  agreed ;  during  which  interval, 
either  party  might,  without  the  smallest  reproach^ 
dissolve  the  connection.  The  abolition  of  this  sys* 
tern  of  trial,  proved  the  hardest  task  which  the 
missionaries  had  to  encounter.  In  vain  did  they 
ui^,  that  if  their  companions  were  agreeable,  they 
ought  at  once  to  marry,  or  if  disagreeable,  to  sepa- 
rate from  them.  A  little  longer  time  was  still 
asked  before  a  final  resolution.  MeroUa  complains, 
with  peculiar  bitterness,  that  the  females  were  al- 
ways the  most  determined  upon  having  the  bene- 
fit of  this  trial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy  as 
to  the  result.  All  direct  remonstrances  having 
proved  fruitless,  he  bethought  himself  of  acting 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  the  mothers* 
Being,  therefore,  sent  for  to  confess  one,  whose 
daughter  he  knew  to  be  under  trial,  he  positivdy 
refused  absolution,  until  she  had  compelled  the 
young  lady  to  marry.  The  mother  declared,  that 
she  would  by  no  means  hazard  incuiring  her 
daughter's  curse,  by  obliging  her  to  fi>rm  suoh  an 
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engagement,  contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  All 
arguments  having  failed,  the  missionary  went  next 
to  the  daughter,  and  roundly  asked,  if  she  was 
willing  "  that  her  mother  should  go  to  hell  upon 
**  her  account."  The  poor  girl  fell  into  a  violent 
fit  of  trembling,  and  declared,  that  she  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  marrying,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly did.  But,  in  general,  both  parties  were 
equally  intractable,  and  the  mothers,  in  particular, 
positively  refused  to  take  any  concern  in  abridging 
the  period  of  their  daughters'  trials.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  indeed.  Father  Benedict,  applied  him- 
self most  diligently  to  the  task  of  **  reducing  stray- 
*<  ed  souls  to  matrimony/'  Accordingly,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  no  less  than  six  hundred ;  but  it  was 
*<  laborious  work ;''  and  he  fell,  in  consequence, 
into  an  illness,  which  soon  proved  fatal.  After  so 
unfortunate  an  issue,  no  future  missionary 'seems 
ever  to  have  embarked  in  the  cause  with  the  sam^ 
ardent  and  effectual  zeal. 

After  a  considerable  residence  in  Sogno,  our  au^i 
thor  made  an  excursion  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
Congo,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Congo. 
This  was  an  expedition  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  as  the  sovereign  and  chief  men  of  that 
country  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  idolatry. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  king  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Christian 
ffeligioiv  into  his  dominions.    It  was  only  a  very 
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imperfect  and  perilous  toleration,  therefore,  which 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts  enjoyed.  As 
the  prince,  however,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Sogno,  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
might  either  be  gained  over,  or  might  at  least  al- 
low the  missionaries  to  reside  and  carry  on  their 
operations  unmolested. 

Merolla  crossed  the  Congo,  and  went  first  to 
Capinda  (Cabenda),  in  the  province  of  Angou. 
Greatly  as  he  had  been  scandalized  by  the  conduct 
of  professing  Christians  on  the  south  of  the  river, 
his  horror  was  much  greater,  when  he  found  pa- 
ganism reigning  in  full  dominion.  One  of  the 
first  objects  which  met  his  eye,  was  the  administer- 
ing of  an  oath,  which,  to  render  it  more  binding, 
was  taken  in  presence  of  their  idol.  This  object 
of  adoration,  he  compares  to  a  mountebank's  mer- 
ry-andrew,  "  having  a  divers  coloured  vest  on,  a 
*^  red  cap  on  its  head,  and  standing  on  a  little  ta- 
**  ble."  Almost  all  the  houses  had  such  idols, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  in  front  of  them.  At  the 
time  of  new  moon,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  calling 
out  to  that  luminary,  "  So  may  I  renew  my  life 
•*  as  thou  art  renewed."  Passing  one  day  in  the 
fields,  our  author  saw  the  natives  busily  employed 
in  invoking  evil  spirits.  The  place  was  a  wretch- 
ed hut,  built  on  a  small  rising  ground,  and  upon 
one  side  of  which  hung  two  dirty  aprons.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hut  was  a  mud  wall,  two  feet  high. 
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behind  which  stood  the  wizard,  '*  to  pronounce 
**  the  fallacious  oracles  of  the  prince  of  darkness/* 
The  missionary  having  armed  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  was  preparing  to  enter,  but  heard  so 
loud  a  murmur  among  the  crowd  at  this  attempt 
to  intrude  into  their  **  hellish  tabernacle/'  that  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire. 

The  houses  are  built  of  reeds,  and  are  such  mi- 
serable huts,  that  they  appeared  to  our  author  only 
fit  to  receive  the  insects  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  llie  palace  and  governor's  house,  how- 
ever, though  built  of  the  same  materials,  contained 
several  handsome  rooms,  and  the  walls  were  hung 
with  mats,  made  of  a  delicate  kind  of  ozier ;  and 
two  brass  guns,  obtained  from  Europeans  in  ex- 
change for  ivory  and  slaves,  were  mounted  upon  it. 
It  appeared  ridiculous  to  our  author,  that  houses 
built  of  **  straw,  stakes,  and  oziers,"  should  be  de- 
fended by  brass  guns.  Merolla  was  invited  to  visit 
the  king;  but  understanding  that  he  wore  en- 
chanted bracelets,  and  other  magic  charms  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  person,  he  declined  the  honour. 

As  Merolla  was  on  his  way  to  the  northward,  he 
received  a  message  from  the  king  of  Congo,  ear- 
nestly entreating  a  visit,  as  many  years  had  elapsed^ 
since  a  Capuchin  friar  had  been  within  his  do- 
minions. Such  an  invitation,  from  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  of  that  part  of  Africa,  was  not  to 
be  rejected.     Our  traveller,  therefore,  determined 
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to  recrosg  the  Zaire,  aud  proc6fed  to  the  oapitai  of^ 
Congo.  He  proceeded  to  Bomangm;  where  he 
hired  a  boat  to  convey  him  up  the  strettti.  He* 
found  the  voyage  extremely  painful  from  the  ex* 
cessive  heat,  and  from  its  being  the  season  of  the^ 
rains,  (March).  During  the  night,  he  was  ob^ 
liged  to  sleep  on  the  shore  upon  the  wet  ground; 
where  he  was  tormented  by  a  ^oies  of  gntfts, 
which  he  compares  to  horse-leeches,  as  they  never 
quitted  their  hold  till  they  burst.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  Boma,  a  large  and  populous  island  in  the 
Congo.  He  .was  received,  not  very  courteoilidy,  by 
the  Mani,  who  admitted  him  indeed  into  his  pre* 
8ence>  bat  on  condition  that  no  contact  should  take 
pkice»  lest  it  should  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  nu* 
merous  enchanted  brass  and  iron  rings  with  which 
he  was  covered.  The  prince  was  also  displeased 
with  his  refusal  to  baptize  a  female  slave,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing.  In  the  even* 
ii^,  MeroUa  was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  which  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  poi* 
sened ;  though  there  does  not  appear,  in  the  symp- 
toms and  circumstances,  very  much  to  favour  such 
a  supposition.  In  a  few  days  he  was  entirely  re^ 
covmred,  and  sent  to  the  Mani  to  request  a  boat. 
That  officer  replied,  that  if  MeroUa  stood  in  need 
of  a  boat,  he  himself  was  in  equal  need  of  a  cloak. 
In  this  remark  there  was  nothing  obscure  to  Me- 
rolk>  who  was  aware  that  the  prince  knew  him  to 
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be  potte«ed  a£  two  Imidsoiiie  j^ebefl^fecrftea  dokh* 
He  tfaerefiive  M«t  oiie^  skating,  thmAiB  other  tiM 
reMPred  4br  the  serrice  of  Gpd.  The  fvrince  re« 
tuned  £»*  answer,  that  the  boat  also  was  fbr  the  aer# 
me  of  Q#d :  ao  that  our  traveller  had  no  resoucce^ 
iliit  to  delmv  ppi  both  the  pieees.  The  accommo- 
datioA  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  thus  li* 
betflly,  tebnsisied  merely  m  ferryiog  him  over'fran 
the  island  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Congo. 
'•  MeiKilla.  Mw  proceeded  by  land  tothe  e^tal ; 
but  the  Wieak  state  of  his  health  made  the  journey 
li^rious*  On  tbe  second  day  he  came  to  Norchiet 
wbich  appealed  to  himthefinest  sitoalionbehad  seen 
in  Ethiopia.  Hie  inhalntaQts  also  came  in  ccowds 
to  be.bsptiaed  (  so  that  space  being  wanting  in  the 
house,  the  Mani  invited  him  to  go  to  the  dmreh» 
Del%hted  to  hear  that  there  was  a  church,  he  im- 
mediately wprared  thither.  The  aspect  of  the  door 
had  something  which  did  not  altogether  delif^ 
the  eye^f  Merolla ;  but  when,  this  door  was  thrown 
^^1^  1^  spectacle  jj^s^sented  itself,  w^idi  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end.  Instead  of  an  aitar,  was  a  heap 
of  sand,  in  which  herns  of  difl^nt  nzes  were 
•tuck  $  while  on  one  side  hAing  two  coarse  aprons^ 
similar  to  those  obseived  sit  the  scene  of  the  magic 
invocation.  Tlie  sig^ofthepe  cAgeets^e&citedsuch 
outcries  fwm  tbemlssidnaiy,  diat  the  Mani  iind  all 
hia^rain  to<^  to  fli^  wkh  the  utmost  expeditkHu 
liis  firat  ittipiilse  was  to  s^t  fire  to. the  edifice^^ 
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but  oowideringf  that  the  whule  town  would  pivk 
baUy  be  ooMinied  in  conaequenoe,  and  that  he 
jttigfat  thu»  draw  upon  himsdf  the  vengeanee  ef 
the  mhabitantsy  be  contented  bimaelf  with  f<i^ow<* 
ing  aod  loadiiig  tbem  with  the  bittereat.rqproache% 
adding^  that  not  one  should  be  haptiaed  tiU  they 
had  overthrown  the  execn^  Ckiriabamb^  for  such 
jcas  the  name  giyen  to  the  tiiteUry  idol  of  this  prt*^ 
tendfid  ehureh^ 

;  Meralla  was  not  now  long  of  reachingithe  capi- 
tal^ friieie  he  waa  introdueed  to  thei:soirefeignf  and 
very  courteously  received*  AA«r  the  furst  compjii^ 
ments  were  ever,  the  missionaiy  began  to  inquiro 
the  motive  which  had  induced  the  )dng  to  widt  so 
very  earnestly  for  this  visit.  The  king  replied^  that 
he  wished  to  have  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  within 
lus  dominions.  MeroUa  asked  if  th^e  were  not 
some  other  motive  \  and,  receiving  no  anspirer,  add« 
ed :  <*  I  fancy  you  sent  foi*  me,  to  put  the  crown 
**  of  Congo  upon  your .  heacL"  Th^  grscious 
smile  of  the  prince,  and  the  murmmr  of  applause 
fiKon  the  courtiers^  iully  cwfinned  the  prea^ti* 
meat  o£  the  missionary.  The  crown.  aS  the  kings  of 
Congo  was  then^  it  seems,  in  pessewon  of  the 
Portuguese^  a  circumstance  of.  which  oui?  author 
gives  the  foUoiving  explanation. 

A  prince  of  the  name  of  Don  Antonio,  having 
aseended  the^  throne  of  Congo,  embrwled  hmuielf 
in  a  war  with  the  Portuguese*  He  ia  demjbed/ii 
a  monstrous  tyrant,  and  the  sole  aggressor ;  yet  it 


thmspir^,  in  the  ccmrse  of  the  narration,  that  the 
Portuguese  took  arms  to  find  *^  those  gold  mints 
**  which  the  Congolans  had  long  promised, -'  though 
none  such  were  probably  in  existence.     The  king 
fs  said  to  have  mustered  900,000  men ;  doubtleas 
an  immense  exaggeration*     Accordingly,  on  com* 
ihg  to  battle,  he  proves  not  to  have  above  SO^OOCk 
llie  troops  opposed  to  him  did  not  exceed  400 
Europeans,  and  2000  negroes.     He  was  soon  aUe» 
by  his  multitude,  to  surround  them  *,  and  seeing  a 
wotnah  and  child  ttanding  by  the  ^aneraU  caUed 
oat  to  his  troops,  that  they  would  gain  an  easy  vic- 
tory ovet  an  army  fettered  by  such  encnmbranoes* 
Hie  monarch  little  suspected,  that  the  female  whom 
he  beheld  was  the  Virgin  Mikry,  whose  presenoe 
aecured  victory  to  the  Portuguese^    His  army,  aO'^ 
€ot<dhigIy,  was  tdfeally  rooted,  he  himself  killed,  and 
his  crown  and  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.    In  this  manner  the  Portuguese  had  those 
ensigns  of  royalty  to  di^se  of,  which  Merolla,  ac- 
eordikigly,  ^ceeeded  in  procering  for  the  king;  • 

The  missionary  did  not  reitoin  long  at  the  ca]li« 
tfll;  but,  notwithstanding  the  dntreaties  and  re* 
preaches  of  the  king  and  iqpieen,  todc  his  leave>  and 
returned  to  the  coast.  The  state  of  hisliealth  soon 
after  induced  him  to  return  to  Europe; 

Besides  narratives  of  travels  and  adventures,  se- 
veral works  have  been  published,  which  merely 
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professed  to  give  a  description  <>f ,  Con^*^  aiid 
the  neighbouring  countries*  The  finst  ^^?ss  by 
Edward  Lopez,  who,  after  having  resided  kt 
some  years  in  that  country,  was^  in  1578,  sent 
thither  in  the  character  of  ambassador*  He  did 
not  reach  his  destination ;  but  was  driven,  by  coi|- 
trary  winds,  on  the  coast  of  Cumaaa,  where  he  w^s 
detained  for  a  long  time,  and  found  it  at  l^gth 
expedient  to  make  his  way  b^k  to^  Portu^. 
Het^  he  met  with  an  Italian,  of  die-  name  of  Pi- 
gafettd)  to  whom  he  communicated  hi^  papers, 
and  gave  a  variety  of  oral  infoiTnation.  Pigafetta 
then  composed  under  his  eye  a  description  of 
t&ese  regions,  which  he  transhrt^d  into  Jtsliap, 
'and  published  in  diat  language.  *  Lopez  himself 
set  out  immediately  after  for  Africa. 

Hie  father,  John  Antony  Cavazzi*  went  as  a 
tnissiomuy  to  Congo  in  l654r,  and  remained  there 
twelve  years.  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  report  of 
hi&  observations,  which  was  revised,  and  published 
in  1668,  by  a  Bolognese  preadier^  of  the  fmne  of 
Alamandini.  Lafaat  has  translated,  and  made  it 
the  bibns  of  his  Melation  Historique  de  FUthiopk 
Ocddentale^  published  at  Paris  in  179^ 

In  1776,  the  Abbe  Proyart  published  at  Paris  a 
history  of  Loango,  Cacongo,  and  other  kingdoms 


*  Partly  translated  by  Purchas,  but  more  completely  in 
Osborne's  collection. 
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in  Africa.     It  is  compiled  from  materials  furnish- 
ed by  recent  missions  to  that  country.  * 

To  analyze  historical  descriptions  of  this  nature, 
now  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  would,  it  is  con- 
ceived, be  inconsistent  urith  the  pkn  and  limits  of 
the  present  woA.  Our  object  is  rather  to  exhi- 
bit the  steps  by  which  discovery  was  carried  on, 
and  to  combine  views  of  the  country  and  manners^ 
with  the  adventures  of  the  travellers  who  made  the 
observations.  We  have,  however,  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter,  made  use  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  works  now  alluded  to,  wherever  they  appeared 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. 


The  following  narrative  t  is  by  an  Englishman* 
and  does  not  follow  exactly  in  ihe  order  of  date ; 
but,  as  it  relates  to  regions  conterminous  with 
those  traversed  by  the  missionaries,  whose  track 
we  have  been  following,  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously introduced  as  a  supplement  to  their  infor- 
mation. 

About  the  year  1590,  a  Portuguese  vessel,  hav- 
ing on  board  an  English  prisoner,  of  the  name  of 


.    *  Translate  in  Pinkerton's  Collection,  VoL  XVL 

t  First  published  by  PurchaSi  II.  970~985.  Reprinted  bj 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  XVI. 
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Andrew  BATTEi^y  touched  upon  the  coast  of  Ben^ 
guela,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  daves.  Near  the 
Monro  or  Clifi^  they  saw  on  the  coast  a  great 
body  of  men  assembled,  and  being  curious  to  know 
who  they  were,  went  on  shore  in  their  boat- 
About  five  hundred  of  the  party  came  up,  and  in* 
formed  them  that  they  were  the  Gagas  (eommonl)^ 
cidled  Giagas),  who  had  come  from  the  Sierra  da 
Leone,  through  Congo  and  Angola,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  trade  with  them  for  slaves.  In  the 
Qourse  of  seven  days  the  Portuguese  laded  their  ships 
with  that  commodity^  paying  a  rial  for  one,  whicb^ 
elsewhere^  would  have  cost  twelve  milreast  So  ex« 
cellent  a  bargain  seems  to  have  subverted  all  moral 
and  humane  feelings  in  this  crew*  They  readily 
agreed  to  ferry  the  Giaga  army  over  the  river  Co? 
na,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  of  carrying  fire  and 
desolation  into  the  territory  of  Benguela.  Before 
crossing,  the  general  caused  his  Gango  to  be  sojond- 
ed>  and  made  an  oration,  so  full  of  couisge  and 
vehemence,  as  our  author  marvelled  much,  to  hefir» 
<*  among  such  heathen  people/'  Animated  by 
this  speech,  the  Giagas  rushed  to  the  river  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
force  in  order  to  preserve  order.  The  Portuguese 
ferried  them  over  by  eighty  at  a  time,  and  covered 
their  landing  by  a  discharge  of  fire  arms.  The 
Benguelas,  less  warlike,  were  completely  routed,-— 
their  prince  slain,*-^many  taken  prisoners^ — an4 
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tlie  dead  bodies  devoured.  The  Giagas  continued 
for  five  months  to  ravi^  Benguela,  during  which 
time  the  Portuguese  repeatedly  came  back  to  drive 
a  trade  equally  profitable  as  at  first.  In  their 
last  voyage,  they  fi[>und  the  Giagas  departed ;  an 
event  for  which  they  were  inconsolable,  as  there 
was  no  other  race,  whom  it  was  possible  to  defiraud 
to  such  an  extent.  They  determined,  therefore, 
in  defiance  of  every  danger,  to  follow  them  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they  at  last 
found  them  under  the  command  of  a  new  lord, 
called  Mofarigosat.  Here,  however,  they  were 
caught  by  their  own  prey;  Mofarigosat,  being 
about  to  engage  in  a  great  war,  insisted  upon  their 
accompanying  and  assisting  him  with  their  ftre 
arms.  They  found  no  alternative  but  to  consent ; 
but,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  petitioned  so 
earnestly  for  leave  to  depart,  that  they  obtained  it» 
on  condition  of  leaving  one  of  their  number  in 
pledge  for  l^eir  return.  Battel,  being  an  English- 
man, was  pitched  upon  by  his  joompanions  as  the 
most  convenient  person  to  fill  this  situation.  He 
was  well  treated  until  the  period  arrived  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  stipulated  to  return  j  but  when 
it  was  found  that  they  were  paying  no  regard  to 
their  engagement,  rigorous  measures  began  to  be 
adopted.  The  majority  were  for  putting  him  to 
death,  but  the  chief  protected  lum  (  and  at  last 
they  ended  in  allowing  him  to  depart.    Left  to 
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lumself,  however^  he  was  totally  unable  to  find 
way  home  ^  and^  after  wandering  for  some  time, 
was  (am  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Giagas*  This 
voluntary  arrival  seems  to  have  given  him  favour 
in  their  eyes ;  and  he  was  well  treated  four  m<mths, 
which  they  spent  *^  continually  triumphing*  drink** 
«<  ing,  dancings  and  eating  men's  flesh/'  At 
length,  their  roamings  having  brought  them  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  the 
wizards  having  announced  it  as  the  devil's  jdeasuxie 
that  Battel  should  depart,  he  found  no  dififieuity  in 
eflfecting  his  safe  removal,  along  with  some  slave 
merdiants  who  came  to  the  camp. 

The  Giagasare  described  by  him  as  a  race  of  or- 
gaxiized  out-laws,  who  have  neither  country,  posses* 
sions,  industry,  nor  arts  of  their  own ;  *'  depending 
"  on  war  for  a  supply  of  all  they  want."  Wherever 
they  come,  complete  desolation  attends  thMi ; 
they  reap  the  com  without  sowing  any  in  its  place ; 
and,  instead  of  cautiously  extracting  the  juice  of 
the  palm  trees,  they  cut  them  down  and  leave  them 
to  rot.  He  confirms  the  report,  that,  in  this  com- 
uAinity,.  no  children  are  permitted  to  live ;  but 
are  buried  alive  as  soon  as  bom.  Tbey  keep 
up  their  number  entirely  by  taking  the  boys  and 
girls^  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  from  the 
places' they  have  conquered,  training  them  to  all 
th^ir  roaming  and  predatory  habits.  ^^  Tbey  make 
^^  ^yar,"  says  the  writer^  **  by  enchantments,  and 


i<  take  tlie  devil's  couosel  m  all  their  exploits/' 
Before  b^pniung  their  march,  an, augury  is  per* 
formed  in  the  most  soljesan  maimer.  The  great 
Qiaga  sits  oa  a  atool,  ^rrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
wiasards.  and  women.  The  wizards  then  take  a 
wihite  powder,  with  which  th^y  paint  over  his  fore- 
head, tempks,  belly,  and  Weast,  accompany ing.tlie 
operation  with  '*  long  ceremonial  and  enchanting 
<<  speeches/'  At  length  the  wizard  brii^s  the 
great  Giaga's  Casangaloy  a  weapon  resembling  a 
hjBtohety  and  bids  him  be  strong,  for  his  mobiaso  is 
with  him*  A  male  child  is  then  brought  before 
the  Giaga,  which  he  kills,  and  immediately  sets 
out,  in  full  confidence  of  overcoming  his  enemies. 
Theit  discipline  is  very  severe,  and  those  who  have 
turned  their  backs  on  a^  enemy,  are  immediately 
put  to  death*  Whai  open  force  fails,  they  have 
leceurse  to  ambuscade  ;  by  their  superior  skill  in 
whidi,  they  seldom  fail  to  preyail  in  the  end* 
.  The  Giagas  are  also  mentioned  by  Lopez,  who 
descrS^es  them  as  inhabiting  the. mountains  behind 
G)ngo,  and  particularly  about  the  lake  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Zaire.  In  the  time  of  a  king,  whom 
he  calls  Don  Alvaro,  they  made  an  incursicm  into 
the  kingdom,  and  swept  all  before  them*  Thi 
king  sought  refuge  in  an  island  of  tife  Congo, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Gii^gas  had  consmned 
every  thing  thai  was  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom, 
and  were  con9trained  to  seek  ekevrhere  for  other 
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booty.  MeroUa  says  he  sacir,  witbout  the  capitaT, 
shambleSy  where  human  flesh  had  beea  sdd  by 
them,  while  they  occiqiied  that  place.  They  of- 
f(^ed  it  liberally,  he  says,  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
came  to  trade  with  them ;  but  the  latter  rather 
wished  the  captites  as  slaves,  ^<  than  to  have  their 
*'  bellies  filled  with  such  barbarous  food/' 

M.  Degranbpre,  an  offieer  in  the  French  ma« 
rine,  who  spent  the  years  1787  and  1788  on  the 
<toast  of  Africa,  published  6n  his  return  the  result 
of  his  observations,  under  the  title  of  Voyage  a  la 
Cote  occidentale  d'j^ique,  Paris,  1801.  This  work 
does  not  contain  any  narrative  of  travels  or  adven- 
tures i  but  merely  a  general  descripti<m,  and  that 
chiefly  of  the  coast,  for  be  appears  scarcely  to  have 
penetrated  at  all  into  the  interior.  It  is,  however, 
by  much  the  most  recent,  and  probably  the  meet 
authentic  description,  being  the  only  one  which  has 
not  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Romish  mis* 
sionaiies.  As  it  is  besides  scarcely  known  in  tbis 
country,  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents  will,  we 
conceive,  be  interesting. 

The  coast  of  all  this  country  is,  in  commereial 
language,  called  generally  the  coast  <rf*  Angola. 
From  C^  Lopea  Gonsalvo  to  St  Philipe  de  Ben- 
guela,  it  includes  a  range  of  nearly  twelve  degrees; 
the  former  of  these  places  being  in  0^  44',  and  At 
latter  |2°  14^  S.  lat.  Congq,  however,  is  thnuglb- 
out  the  name  given  to  the  people  ^  who^  as  to  Ian- 
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goage^  mannen,  and  govenuiient,are  entirety  si* 
nflar  ttmnighout  the  whole  of  this  eaetensive  region/ 
There  are  two  routes,  fay  which,  after  passing 
Cape  Verd,  yessek  may  reaeh  the  coast  of  Angola. 
One  oonsiste  in  turning  to  the  east,  and  following 
the  coast,  till  they  reach  'Cape  Lopez  Gonsalro. 
This  is  the  nost  direct  line,  and  when  circumstan- 
ces are  favourable,  makes  by  much  the  speediest 
voyage ;  hut  vessels  are  liable  to  be  detained  for 
a  very  long  time,  by  un&vourable  currefnts.     The 
Other  route  is  by  sailing  south-west,  till  they  almost 
toueh  the  coast  of  Brasil,  when  a  favourable  wind 
and  tide  carries  them  directly  across  to  Congo. 
This  route  necessarily  occupies  a  considerable  space 
of  time ;  but  it  is  Kable  to  no  casualty ;  and  its 
duration  may  be  calculated  almost  to  a  day.     The 
iirst  route  is  generally  preferred,  the  sailors  insist^ 
ing,  that  its  only  danger  is,  they  may  possi^  be 
detained  as  long  by  it,  as  they  will  certainly  be  by 
the  other.     Degrandpr6  is  rather  of  a  dtflerent 
opinion ;  having  known  voyages  protracted,  by  ad^ 
verse  currents,  to  a  very  inconvenient  length.     * 

The  soil  of  Congo  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and 
extremely  fertile.  All  the  country,  whether  moun- 
tain or  plain,  is  equally  composed  of  earth,  cover- 
ed with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure.  Our  author 
pierced  it  at  various  points,  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  in  the  view  of  discovaring  rock  or  stone,  but 
always  without  success ;  so  that  no  country  can  af> 
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ford  so  litde  scope  fx  goobgieai  obserfotioiis.  He 
did  BQt  discover  any  sheUs  or  fimil  retnufis  of  ani- 
mab}  he  eould  not,  however,  dig  to  sueh  a  depth  as 
fully  to  ascertain  that  none  existed*  The  clinuite 
is  superb ;  it  is  ne^ier  sabgect  to-  faarricanes,  <Nr  evenf 
t<^  violent  winds ;  vessels  lie  in  perfect  safety  on 
the  open  coast  $  the  rains .  have  no  feed  aeaaon, 
and  are  never  so  abundant  as  to  fnrove  injarious. 

The  fruits,  which  grow  wild  in  this  region,  are 
equal  in  flavour  to  those  which  in  Europe  are  rear* 
ed  with  the  greatest  care.  The  citron,  the  bitter 
orange,  the  anana,  the  pimento,  even  sng^r  cane, 
spring  up  in  the  woods  without  culture^  ITie  coco, 
the  yam,  and  the  potatoe,  are  also  preduoed  in  a- 
bundance.  The  soil  is  cultivated  only  around  tl^ 
villages  in  little  spots,  which  may  rather  be  called 
gardens  than  fields ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  co- 
vered with  large  herbs  that  rise  eight  feet  hi^, 
and  render  it  almost  impossible  to  penetrato.  Here 
is  a  tree  called  mapouy  which  the  author  conceives 
to  be  the  lai^est  in  nature.  All  the  seamen  of  a 
vessel^  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  were  un* 
aU^  to  encircle  one  of  them.  The  author,  how- 
every  cannot  conceive  the  design  of  nature  in  form« 
ing  this  trecb  Its  fruitis  bad ;  it  yields  no  shade} 
and  the  wood,  of  a  spungy  texture,  has  no  use  to 
which  it  can  be  applied* 

The  domestic  animak  of  Europe,  although  traas- 
portod  in  great  nnmbers,  have  never  multiplied  in 


Congo ;  probubly  through  ne^igenee  in'  renring 
them.  AU  dbe  wild  anknals  kii^wn  in  Africa  di^ 
nimeroiis  hefOi  Elephants,  however,  db  not  appear 
nucb  en  the  coast ;  the  ivory  bnmgiit  down  the 
Congo,  in  krge  quantities,  is  ffom  the  intmoi'.  The 
»seefe9  cdiled  termites,  are  very  numerous ;  also  the 
wlrale  ape  and  moidLey  race,  particularly  the  orang- 
outang. The  facts  which  onr  author  certifies  mth 
regard  to  Ae  intelligence  ^f  diis  aninrnl  are  truly  as- 
toni^ng.  OQe,w^ich  was  on  board  the  vessel  along 
^th'liim,  lighted  the  oven,  proportioning  the  fuel 
to  the  temperature  ef  the  weather,  asid  guarding 
against  any  ef  the  coals  falling  out;  It  then  ad- 
vised the  code,  by  a  sign,  when  it  was  time  to  put 
in  the  bread.  It  assisted  also  in  pulling  the  ropes 
ctf  the  ship,  knowing  perfectly  when  to  draw,  and 
^vhen  to  stop.  It  walked  on  its  hindfeet,  sup- 
-ported  by  a  staff;  and  was  supposed  by  the  ne^ 
groes  to  refrain  from  speech,  only  from  the  dread 
of  bemg  compelled  to  Idbour. 

Hie  ^houses  of  this  country  are  merely  cottages, 
composed  of  i^eeds,  mud,  and  straw.  Persons  of 
distinclion  have  a  great  number  of  these  cottages^ 
separate  buildings  being  employed  f<nr  kitchen^^ 
stable,  and  other  offices,  and  one  being  appro- 
priated to  eac^  of  their  wives.  Before  every  cottage 
is  im  open  space,  where  the  master  receives  visi- 
tors, who  are  never  introduced  within  doors.  The 
wheSe  are  tnelosed  within  a  wall^  composed  olP  the 
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flime.  in«terifih  as  the  hoMes.  A  dtj  ocKubtli 
merdy  of  a  collection  of  oich  endoaarea,  armnged 
ivithout  the  aaialleflt  regard  to  order,  aiiiU  inatead 
Oif  stieeta,  oairow  footpaths  lead  from  one  encloi- 
aiire  to  another*  .  The  city  of  Loaiigo,  which  is 
four,  leagues  in  oireiin^»enee;  daes  net  eontaia 
more  than  500  of  these  endosurea.  It  haa»  how- 
ever,  1^,000  inhabitants. 

The  king's  aid^hority  la  absolute,  so  Ar  as  Uw  is 
fipHcenic4f  rad  is  Iknited  only  by  the  diffiadly  of 
findipg  persona  who  are  willing  to  obey  it.  A 
prince,  a  governor  of  a  town>  or  even  a  l«ige.pso» 
prietor»  called  here  swaerain^  is  often  in  a  condi- 
tipn  tp  set  the  royal  will  at  defiance*  Ranl^ 
^^  ii^  some  other  rude  forms  of  society,  is  trana^ 
mitted  exclusiveiy  by  the  female  line.  The  throne 
descends  not  to  the  king's  son,  but  to  Jus  nephew  $ 
the  sons  of  princesses  alone  are  jErJnc&^dam,  who 
fpnn  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  and  the  only 
class  who  cannot  be  sold  into  skvery.  By  an  ini- 
quitouil  ^vilege,  every  rank  may  sell  into  shivery 
pyer^ns  of  a  lower  rank ;  so  that  the  pincesJioni 
may  sell  eveiy  description  of  their  fellow-subjectflu 
Our  author  mentions  a  singular  inatanwi  in  whieh^ 
of  two .  bisothersy  sons  of  one  of  'die  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  kingdom,  one  was, said  i^to 
slavery,  the  other  became  king,  both  in  conaequenoe 
of  their  birth. 

The  princesses  eigoy  very  peculiar  privil^pes  [in 
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Jne^od  to  the  oaanried  state.  A  princess  suty  se- 
lect at  pleasare  any  individual  as  her  hudNUid} 
there  rests  with  him  no  right  of  refusal.  However 
old  or  u|^y  she  may  be,  he  must  instantly  accept^ 
must  dismiss  all  his  other  wives»  and  confine  him- 
aelf  wholly  to  het ;  he  must  even,  if  possible,  a(Void 
ever  seeing  another  woman.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  indeed  have  only  one  husband  at  a  time } 
but  she  is  at  full  liberty  to  change  him  as  often  as 
she  pleases^  and  without  any  reason  assigned.  It  is 
serf  oommon  to  choose  a  rich  husband,  spend 
whole  fortune  in  a  short  time,  and  then  throw 
off  for  another.  In  this  case  he  returns  to  his  ori* 
ginal  rank,  Whereas,  if  the  union  had  been  dissolved 
by  ber  death,  he  would  have  ranained  a  jw-ince  for 
life.  This  has  rendered,  not  unfrequent,  the  prac- 
^ce  of  administering  poison  to  the  royal  oonsort ; 
by  which  the  husband  both  rids  himself  of  a  tjrran*^ 
nical  helpmate^  and  secures  the  permanence  of  his 
own  dignity* 

M.  Dc^randpre  seems  to  cimsider  cfvery  attempt 
yet  made  to  spread  Christianity  in  Congo  as  alto* 
gether  abortive.  He  contradicts,  however,  the  re-^ 
port,  that  human  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
fledi  of  Criminals,  indeed,  after  execution,  is  cut  in- 
tOi  pieees }  but  it  is  merely  exposed,  to  be  devoured 
by  faivds  of  prey.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  he  never  pemetrated  into  those  regions  in  the 
dopth^tbeintaiory  to  which  this  retMieach  has  been 
oxdusiy^y  attached  by  the  missionary  travellers. « 


UAf      mscovsftnss  op  ths  POftTOG^mBMs* 

As  Ae  course  «nd  origin  of  tiie  Congo  Iiag  «»* 
cited  sadb  extnuNrdinary  interest^  in  Emrafe,  k  vauf 
not  be  improper  to  lirtng  into  one  vie^r  the  views^ 
liowever  impeiifeet,  which  the  early  Pcatt^uefle 
writers  have  given  v^on  4lie  subjeet* 

All  descriptions  e^e  as  to  -the  impetuosity  of 
the  "Stream  of  the  O^mgOf  and  the  vast  mass^^of 
vmter  Jivhich  it  pours  into  the  ocean*  Lopez  and 
Merolla  vejMPesent  the  bveadth  at  ita  month  not  to 
AXi'  short  oi  tweiMy-e^^  miles.  Oavazai^  however, 
gives  only  three  leagoeS)  wfaidi  nearly  agrees  wi4li 
ten  miles,  Mr  Maxwell's  estimate.  The  n^idity 
of  the  current  is  sudi,  that  no  advantage  of  wind 
and  tide  ean  enable  any  Tessel  to  mdce  head  against 
it.  The  ascent  ean  be  effected  only,  by  first  keep- 
ing close  to  the  shore,  and  then  getting  under  shel- 
ter "of  one  <^  the  nnmerous  islands  which  lie  at  its 
moutli.  In  proceeding  up wards>  there  occurs  a 
continued  succession  of  such  islands,  each  of  whfeh, 
for  a  certain  space  beneath,  breaks  the  force  of  the 
stream^  so  that  diose  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
'the  river,  will  always  finds  channel  which  they  can 
navigate,  without  encountering  its  entnre  fto-ee^  At 
190  leagues  above  its  month  am  ^eniid  the  iaiia  or 
cataracts,  which  are  nowhere  particttlarly  deserflbed. 
Ihey  are  said,  however,  to  be  of  great-  magnitndi^, 
and  their  noise  so  tremendous,  aa  to  be  heard  at 
the  di^nce  of  eight  miies.  Aliont  seventy  nul^s 
higher,  near  the  city  of  G)ncabella,  l^iere  alppewGit 
according  to  every  report,  to  be  a  greet  turien  of 
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Hvers,  flowing  from  different  quarters  of  the  inte- 
rior. D'Anville,  in  his  map,  (1731)  remarks,  that 
the  origin  and  early  course  of.  all  these  streams  is 
involved  in  very  great  uhcertaihty.  The  early  ac- 
counts, making  them  rise  from  the  lakes  of  Zaire  and 
2^bre,  which  also  give  rise  to  the  Nile,  are  evi- 
dently fabulous,  and  founded  on  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem of  African  geographyi  The  only  statement  at 
all  distinct,  is  that  ^given  by  Labat,  chiefly  from  the 
report  of  Cavazzi;  According  to  him,  two  of  these 
great  rivers,  the  Coango  and  Berbela,  have  their 
rise  iQ  or  near  the  kingdom  of  Matamba,  and,  flow- 
ing southwards  along  the  eastern  frontiers  qf  Con- 
go, at .  length  unite  and  take  a  westerly  direction. 
iD'Anville,  whose  authority  is  certainly  better, 
iniakes  only  one  river,  instead  of  two.  He  gives 
it  the  name. of  Coango,  but  it  has  since  been  ge- 
nei^Uy  called  Berbela.  The  next  river  is  •  the 
Vambre,  or  Umbre,  said  to  flow  from  east  to  west, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Fungeno,  a  region  known 
only  by  name.  The  last  and  most  northerly  is  the 
Bancaro,  described  as  flowing  through  the  kingdoui 
of  Anziko,  which  lies  to  the  tloith-east  of  Conco- 
bella.  This  evidently  must  be  the  river,  if  any, 
which  forms  the  yet  unknown  termination  of  the 
Niger,  and  to  trace  its  course^  upwards,  must  there- 
fore Ke  the  main  object  of  European  investigation. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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French    African    Companies*'^ annequin. — First   voyage  of 
Brue  ;  the   SiratiL — Second  voyage  of  Brue  ;    GaUam  ; 
Account*  of  Bamharra  and  ToMhuCtoo^'^Third  voyage  &f 
Brue;  the  Gum  tradc-^^CompagnQn  i  Bambotd  j  Us  Gold 
mines.— Adanson^Satignier. 

France  ^  was  not  among  the  nations  which  distin* 
guished  themselves  early  in  the  career  of  maritime 
discovery.  The  intestine  broils  by  which  she  was 
long  distracted,  and  her  deep  involvement  in  the 
politics  of  continental  Europe,  engrossed  almost  en- 
tirely the  attention  of  her  rulers.  While  the  fleets 
of  Portugal,  of  I^olland,  and  of  England,  had  ex- 
plored and  colonized  the  shores  of  the  most  distant 
oceans,  France  could  scarcely  boast  a  possession 
lyyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  Louis  XIV.,  how- 
ever ambitious  of  greatness  of  every  descriptioii« 


*  Some  of  the  English  voyages  up  the  central  rivers  were 
earner  thaa  any  undertaken  by  the  French.  But  it  seems 
better  to  reserve  them  till  the  following  chapter,  wbtsa  th^y 
will  become  connected  with  those  recent  travels  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  have  been  all  performed  by  the  English  nation. 
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iuade  mcro4il>l^  efforts  to  raiso  France  to  the  rank 
\of  a  maritime  power^  Under  his  teigti,  establish* 
mentfi  w^re  formed  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  the  splendour  of  which  soon  rivalled  those 
of  any  Qih^r  European  nation.  Amid  the  various 
objects  which  attracted  his  attention,  the  shores  of 
Africa  were  not  overlooked.  They  were  interest- 
ing in  a  double  view;  as  affording  a  supply  of 
slaves  for  the  cultivation  pf  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, and,  still  more,  as  being,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Spanish  America,  the  only  country 
which  had  the  reputation  of  producing  gold,  an  ob- 
ject of  trade  to  which,  at  that  period,  every  other 
was  considered  as  secondary.  When  governments 
at  that  era  had  determined  to  encourage  any  branch 
of  commerce,  the  only  mode  which  occurred  to 
them  was  to  erect  a  company,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  carrying  it  on.  A  private  company  at 
Rouen  had  established  a  factory  at  Dieppe,  where 
they  traded  on  a  small  scale,  but  with  profit*  They 
were  obliged,  however,  by  royal  authority,  to  sell 
the  whole  of  their  concern  to  the  new  association, 
which  was  established  under  the  title  of  the  West 
India  Company,  They  began  their  operations  in 
1064,  were  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  mi- 
i^terial  protection,  and  received  every  aid  from 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  l^^rance  i  yet,  in  the  course 
^  nme  yearS)  they  went  entirely  to  wreck.  Their 
privilege  and  chattels. were  purchased  by  a  second 
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company,  which  confined  its  operations  to  Africa^ 
alone.  In  eight  years,  this  also  was  in  a  state  of 
such  total  bankruptcy,  that  its  creditors  thought 
themselves  happy  in  recovering  one  fourth  of  the 
sums  due  to  them.  On  their  ruins  was  erected  a 
third,  which  speedily  shared  the  same  fate.  It 
might  have  been  supposed,  that  this  downfal  of 
company  after  company,  would  at  length  have 
Opened  the  eyes  of  government  to  the  error  of 
the  system  upon  which  they  were  acting;  flnd 
that  some  trial  would  have  been  made,  of.  the  ef- 
forts of  free  commercial  intercourse.  No  such 
idea  ever  occurred ;  nor,  on  the  ruin  of  one  com- 
pany, did  any  remedy  suggest  itself,  except  the 
immediate  erection  of  another.  A  fourth  was  ac- 
cordingly erected,  which,  by  great  diligence,  and 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  its  agents  in  Africa,  was 
enabled  to  keep  itself  afloat  for  fifteen  years,  aft^er 
which  it  sunk  like  the  rest.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  fifth,  which  expired  in  eight  years.  The  under- 
taking was  then  absorbed  by  the  Great  Mississippi 
Company,  which  undertook  to  carry  on  at  once  the 
commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  and  of  the  East 
Indies.  After  that  mighty  bubble  had  burst,  the 
system  of  exclusive  companies,  so  far  as  related  to 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  at  length  relinquish* 
ed ;  the  territories  were  taken  under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  crown,  and  the  trade  was  left  free 
to  all  the  subjects  of  France* 
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Notwithstanding  the  rapid  downfal  of  these 
isuccessiye  companies,  each,  at  its  conunencement, 
had  a  period  of  hope  and  activity,  during  which 
vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  extend  the  chan- 
nels of  its  commerce.  The  French,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  penetrated 
deeper  into  Africa,  and  obtained  more  information 
respecting  the  most  interesting  portion  of  its  interi- 
or, than  any  other  European  nation  ;  and  they  main- 
tained this  pre-eminence  till  the  splendid  exertions 
of  the  African  association  enabled  that  body  to  out- 
strip all  former  competitgrs.  Among  French  disco- 
verers, the  most  active  by  fer  was  the  Sieur  Brue, 
who  had  the  managem^it  of  African  affairs  under 
the  fourth  company.  The  narrative  of  his  various 
journeys,  though  not  published  by  himself,  is  pre- 
served by  Labat  in  his  Afrique  Occidentale.  There 
exists,  however,  one  relation  of  a  journey,  per- 
formed at  a  prior  period,  (in  I6S7)  by  Claude  Jaru 
ncquifij  who  deserves  notice,  as  being  the  first 
Frenchman  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
those  vast  regions. 

Jannequin  was  a  young  man  of  some  rank  ;  but 
happening,  as  he  walked  on  the  harbour  of  Dieppe, 
to  see  a  vessel  bound  for  Africa,  he  was  seized 
with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  visiting  that  distant 
region.  He  immediately  engaged  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  set  sail.  Ailer  touching  at  the  Cana- 
ries, the  crew  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara, 
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to  the  north  of  Cape  Blanco.  Their  object  was  to 
construct  soine  small  barks,  which  are  necessaiy  iq 
navigating  the  river  of  Senegal.  Why  they  chose 
this  place  for  such  an  operation,  our  author  did  not 
fully  comprehend ;  but  he  was  struck  with  horror 
at  the  aspect  of  desolation 'which  the  tract  every 
where  exhibited.  The  soil  consisted  entirely  of 
sand,  so  soft,  that  it  siink  beneath  the  feet,  an4 
made  it  impossible  to  walk  above  fifty  paces  at 
a  time.  To  whatever  depth  they  dug,  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  ever  found.  The  inhabitants^ 
who  resembled  skeletons^  rathe^  than  living  be?. 
ings,  fled  at  th^  sight  of  the  French,  and  could  by 
no  invitation  be  induced  to  approach.  After  va? 
rious  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  their  fish  in 
exchange  for  European  goods,  the  following  con- 
trivance occurred  :  The  French  laid  down  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  goods,  and  then  retired ;  upon 
ithich  the  natives,  entering  into  the  plan,  came, 
took  up  the  goods,  and  deposited  in  their  stead  a 
quantity  offish ;  after  which  they  took  to  flight  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  A^t  length,  to  the  great 
joy  of  our  traveller,  the  vessel  left  this  inhospitable 
shore,  •  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal. It  was  left  at  anchor  near  the  bar,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  equipage  proceeded  up  to  the 
village  of  Biyurt,  where  they  landed.  The  French 
had  then  no  settlenient  ppon  the  river,  so  that 
their  first  operation  was,  with  the  asbistance  of  tl^e 

12 
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natives,  to  erect  buts,  which  might  shelter  them 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  air.  Slight 
as  the  structure  was,  it  constituted  a  severe  laboiu: 
to  men  unused  to  the  climate,  and  left,  while  the 
building  went  on,  unsheltered  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  a  burning  sun. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  an  European  vessel  be- 
came known,  ambassadors  repaired  thither  from  the 
Darnel  and  the  Brak,  the  two  most  potent  so- 
vereigns in  this  part  of  Africa,  Preseiits  were 
exchanged,  and  commercial  arrangements  speedily 
agreed  upon.  The  party  then  began  to  ascend 
the  Senegal.  They  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  perpetual  verdure  which  reigned  upon  its 
banks,  and  the  beautiful  trees  by  which  they  were 
adorned.  All  the  forests  were  filled  with  echoes, 
which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  depth  of  the  sur- 
rounding solitude.  The  trees,  however,  shooting 
out  a  number  of  small  roots  from  the  trunk,  ren- 
dered the  ground  almost  impervious.  Whenever 
they  came  to  a  village,  the  chiefs  gave  them  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  the  inhabitants  came  out  with 
alacrity  to  trade.  The  principal  monarchs,  through 
whose  territory  they  passed,  were  the  Darnel,  king 
of  the  Jalofs ;  the  Brak,  king  of  the  Foulis ;  the 
Kamalingo,  king  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary ;  and  the 
Samba  Lunma,  whom  he  terms  king  of  the  Moors 
apd  Barbarians,  and  whose  territory  is  said  to  have 
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extended  as  far  as  Tombuctoo.  The  two  last  8tate9 
were  evidently  th^  Moors  of  the  Sahara,  inhabiting 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal.  The  author,  tQ 
prove  the  agility  of  these  people,  mentions  an  ex- 
traordinary exploit  of  the  Kamalingo.  That  chief 
undertook  to  vanquish  a  lion  in  single  combat.  To 
view  this  spectacle,  the  Frenph  were  mounted 
ppon  high  trees,  at  a  safe  distance  from  th^ 
scene  of  encounter.  He  then  mounted  on  horse- 
back,  armed  with  three  javelins  and  a  Moorish 
qutlass,  and  actually  performed  the  exploit,  sustain- 
ing only  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh.  Jannequin 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  strength  and  individual  courage  of  the 
negroes ;  and  declares  that,  with  one  hand,  they 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  strongest  Europeant 
He  seem3  to  h^ye  been  impressed  with  peculiar 
awe,  by  the  close  intercourse  which  they  were  uur 
derstood  to  maintain  with  a  supernatural  being, 
whom  he  terms  the  deyil.  That  personage,  it 
seems,  was  accustomed  to  assist  the  Marabouts  in 
teaching  them  to  read ;  a  faculty  which,  without 
his  aid,  they  could  never  have  acquired.  He  per- 
formed a  less  agreeable,  but  equally  useful  qffice, 
in  making  regular  reports  of  all  the  acts  of  theft 
committed  by  any  of  the  natives. 

In  treating  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
Mandingo  negroes,  Jannequin  asserts,  that  thei^r 
|)at  noses  and  thick  lips  are  produced  by  artificial 
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pressure^  both  being  considered  9S  the  highest  po8i 
sible  ornament.  This  report^  however,  differs 
from  that  generally  given  by  travellers.  The  spe* 
cies  of  shirt  with  which  they  coyer  themselves,  he 
compares  to  the  surplice  worn  by  the  Catholip 
priests,  and  their  bonnet  to  the  cowl  of  a  Capuchin 
monk.  The  chief  embellishment  is  bestowed  upon 
their  hair,  which,  in  the  higher  ranks,  is  entirely 
covered  with  ornaments  of  coral,  gold,  and  glass. 
Another  article  most  copiously  worn  is  that  of 
grisgriSj  or  charms  ;  the  consumption  of  which  is 
only  bounded  by  the  means  of  purchase.  The 
bodies  of  the  chiefs  are  so  encumbered  with  these 
defences,  that  they  are  often  unable  to  mount  on 
horseback  without  assistance.  These  grisgris,  how- 
ever^ ii^  consequence  of  enveloping  them  so  com- 
pletely, actually  form  a  species  of  panoply  against 
hostile  weapons.  They  consist  merely  of  pieces 
jof  paper,  covered  by  the  Marabouts  with  Arabic 
characters  ;  but  the  purchasers  carefully  wrap  them 
in  cloth,  or  even  inclose  them  in  cases  of  gold 
^nd  silver.  There  are  grisgris  against  the  danger 
of  drowning,— against  wild  beastSy-^^ragainst  warr 
like  weapons, — against  every  object,  in  short,  which 
can  be  a  cause  of  dread  to  the  human  mind  ;  and, 
it  is  said  that  a  negro,  thus  armed,  will  expose 
himself  to  every  form  of  death,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  for 
the  Marabouts,  to  whom  it  posts  nothing,  th^  mit- 
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nufacture  must  constitute  a  most  lucrative  occupa« 
tion. 

The  form  of  Mahometanism,  established  among 
the  negroes,  is,  in  many  respects,  imperfect.  In- 
stead  of  praying  five  times  a-day,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Turks,  and  other  sealous  followers 
of  the  prophet,  they  confine  themselves  to  three. 
The  priest)  or  Marabout,  assembles  the  village  at 
the  stated  times  for  the  performance  of  this  cere-^ 
mony.  The  people  range  themselves  behind  him, 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  east,  and  faith-* 
fully  repeat  after  him  every  word,  and  imitate 
every  motion  and  gesture.  Jannequin  was  parti* 
cularly  struck  with  the  rigorous  manner  in  which 
their  fasts  were  observed.  While  the  Ramadan 
lasted,  no  urgency  of  the  Europeans  could  induce 
them  to  taste  a  morsel  till  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  most  devout  considered  it  a  sin  even  to  swal- 
low their  spittle,  and  kept  their  mouth  carefully 
guarded  with  a  cloth,  lest  any  flying  insect  should 
enter.  MTien  evening  arrived,  however,  they  were 
anxioui^  to  indemnify  themselves  for  this  tempo*^ 
rary  privation,  and  spent  the  niglit  in  feasting, 
drinking,  and  dancing. 

Jannequin  reports  himself  to  have  ascended  the 
Senegal  seventy  leagues,  as  far  as  the  district  call- 
ed Terrier  Rouge.  He  entitles  his  work  a 
"  Voyage  to  Libya ;"  yet  appears  sensible  that 
the  term  Libya  can»  with  no  propriety,  be  applied 
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to  the  region  througli  which  he  travelled ;  but  he 
3ssert8,  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  navigators, 
for  two  centuries,  to  name  this  coast  *^  Maritime 
^'  Libya."  His  geography  of  the  interior  deserves 
little  attention  ;  as  it  is  derived,  not  from  any  ixu 
formation  which  was,  or  could  be  collected  by  him- 
self, but  from  the  popular  belief  which  happened 
ttt  the  moment  to  prevail  in  Europe. 

From  the  time  of  Jannequin,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  French  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
till  that  of  Brue,  who,  in  l697»  ^ent  out  to  take 
the  principal  direction  of  the  Company's  affairs  on 
the  Senegal.  These  had  fallen  into  a  deplorably 
/condition,  in  consequence  of  the  frauds  and  mal^ 
versattons  of  its  agents,  aqd  of  the  quarrebi  in 
which  they  had  involved  themselves  with  the  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  on  the  river.  In  consequence  of 
this  miscondyct,  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  an 
able  and  prudent  governor  to  retrieve  the  affiiirs  of 
the  Company  ;  and  the  choice  made  of  BrOe  seems 
to  have  been  highly  judicious.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  proposed  object,  he  made  repeated  voyages  up 
the  Senegal,  and  procured  a  great  accession  to  the 
knowledge  which  his  country  then  possessed  re- 
specting this  part  of  Africa. 

Brue  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  on  the  28th 
July  1697»  from  Port  St  Louis,  where  the  French 
had  now  established  a  factory.  His  objec^vras  to  visit 
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the  king  of  the  Foulis,  called  the  Siratik^  to  aecom^ 
modate  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  with  him,  and 
thence  to  proceed  up  to  Gallam,  where  he  wished 
to  establish  a  factory.  He  was  accompanied  by 
three  vessels  and  several  small  shallops ;  one  of 
whiph,  with  two  canoes,  went  before,  to  announce 
his  arrival.  In  sailing  up  th^  Senegal,  he  was  won-' 
derfuUy  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  spenery  on 
its  banks.  The  rainy  season  having  just  termi- 
nated, the  woods  and  meadows  were  clothed  in  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  The  forests  resounded 
with  the  song^  of  innumerable  birds,  while  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  the  various  monkey  tribes, 
which  leaped  fropni  branch  to  branch,  presented  a 
lively  and  amusing  spectacle.  The  French  passed 
several  small  islands  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Senegal,  ^nd  \yhich  are  entirely  overflowed  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  occupied  and  cultivated  as 
soon  as  the  waters  have  3ubsided.  They  came 
then  to  a  much  larger  one,  called  Morfil,  or  the 
Isle  of  Ivory.  It  derives  this  name  from  the  mul- 
titude of  elephants  by  which  it  is  peopled.  These 
go  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  are  quite  harmr 
less  as  to  the  inhabitants,  but  often  do  serious  iur 
j}iry  to  t\\e  plantations.  The  negroes  take  theni 
by  digging  pits  in  the  ground,  which  being  coverr 
ed  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  the  elephants 
fall  in,  and  are  then  easily  killed  with  arrows, 
^car  the  western  extremity  of  this  island,  on 


the  north  of  the  rivier,  is  a  district  called  Terrier 
Rouge,  celebrated  for  the  gum  trade*  This  is 
carried  on  to  a  gi^at  extent  with  the  Moors,  who 
collect  it  from  the  forests  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sahai^.  The  meadows  are  rich>  and  covered  with 
innumerable  herds  ;  but,  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  Senegal  inundates  this  district,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  are  bbliged  to  withdraw  for  safety  into  the 
most  elevated  spots.  Thence  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  Hovalada,  a  considerable  village,  still  on 
the  same  bank  of  the  Senegal.  Here  Brue  began 
to  traffic  for  cattle,  of  which  the  neighbouring 
meadowg  afforded  an  abundant  supply.  The  most 
convenient  medium  of  exchange  was  brandy,  for 
one  pint  of  which  a  fat  ox  was  considered  as  only 
a  fair  equivalent.  Brue  decidedly  recommends 
brandy  as  at  all  times  the  most  acceptable  and  pro*" 
fitable  merchandise  which  can  be  carried  into  Af* 
rica.  He  observes,  however,  that  no  bottle  ought 
ever  to  be  presented  to  an  African,  which  is  not 
completely  full.  The  negroes,  probably  from  dread 
of  imposition,  view,  with  peculiar  jealousy  and  dis- 
dain, every  vessel  from  which  any  portion  of  this 
precious  liquid  has  been  subtracted.  He  asserts, 
that  they  prefer  a  small  vessel,  full,  to  a  barrel,  of 
which  even  an  inch  of  the  depth  should  remain 
vacant. 

At  the  termination  of  the  isle  of  Morfil,  is  the 
isle  of  Bilbas,  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  of 
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a  character  entirely  simSar.  Brae  now  received  4 
message  from  the  Siratik»  expressing  desire,  and 
even  impatience,  to  see  him.  For  these  sentiments^ 
the  Director  gave  him  full  credit,  having  announ-^ 
ced  his  intention  of  p^yipg  up  all  the  dues  which 
had  been  withheld  hy  his  predecessor.  He  came 
tiext  to  Kahayde,  a  place  of  consideraUe  trade  up^ 
on  the  river.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  chief, 
who  was  well  mounted,  and  followed  by  a  retinue 
of  about  twenty  attendants,  handsomely  equipped^ 
His  wife,  daughters,  and  female  slaves,  accompa- 
nied him,  mounted  upon  asses.  Hie  particulars 
of  the  interview  are  not  given,  but  some  trader 
though  not  very  satisfactory,  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on.  Of  the  monarchs  of  Africa,  our  tra^* 
veller  here  .remarks  in  general,  that  European 
beggars,  whatever  efirontery  they  may  possess, 
might  derive  important  lessons  from  the  example 
of  these  princes.  Every  gift  bestowed,  instead 
of  appeasing  their  cravings,  is  considered  only  aa 
affording  an  opening  to  demand  something  more# 
After  all  forms  of  reqwst  have  been  exhausted^ 
borrowing  is  resorted  to,  but  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination  of  never  repaying.  When  any  of  these 
multiplied  petitions  are  rejected,  the  prohibition 
of  commerce,  or  at  least  the  loading  it  with  new 
imposts,  is  the  invariable  resort.  The  worst  of  all 
is,  when  an  African  makes  a  present,  for  in  this 
case,  by  immemorial  usage,  he  conceives  himself 
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ibutitled  to  a  return  of  at  least  double  or  triple 
the  value ;  so  that  articles  are  procured  much  more 
cheaply  at  the  most  disadvantageous  market,  than 
by  being  received  as  presents. 

While  the  French  Director  remained  at  Kahayde, 
he  received  a  second  message  from  the  Siratik, 
urging  him.  with  the  wme  earnestness  u  before, 
to  repair  to  his  residence*     A  sail  of  two  leagues 
brought  him  to  Ghiorel»  a  port  belonging  to  that 
prince.     Here  he  was  visited,  the  same  evening, 
by  one  of  the  princes,  called  Buckar  Sire.     Mu^i^ 
tual  presents  and  compliments  were  exchanged, 
and  the  young  prince  assured  him,  that  his  repu- 
t^on  alone  was  sufl^ient  to  secure  him  a  welcome 
at  his  father's  court.     Soon  after  appeared  a  still 
more  important  personage,  the  grand  BouqueneU 
an  old  mail  with  grey  hairs,  which,  among  negroes, 
indicates  an  extremely  advanced  age.     His  object 
was  to  receive   the  annual  presents  which  the 
French  Director  brought  with  him.     These  con- 
sisted of  a  great  variety  of  European  goods,,  stuffs, 
hardware,  toys,  &c.  partly  for  the  king,  partly  for 
his  wives}  with  an  additional  allowance  for  the 
kamalingo,  or  lieutenant-genei'al,  and  for  the  bou- 
quenet  himself*     The  whole  value,  however,  did 
not  exceed  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  Sterling. 

Brue  now  set  out  to  visit  the  court.  He  was 
attended  by  six  factors,  two  interpreters,  four 
tn^vpeterst  a  few  servants,  and  twelve  free  ne^ 
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groeSi  well  armed.  The  country  was  flat,  well 
cultivated,  and  full .  of  villages.  They  caite  soon 
to  vast  meadows,  so  covered  with  herds,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  effect  a  pa$s^e  through  them. 
They  then  arrived  at  Buchsar,  the  residence  of  the 
young  prince  whom  they  had  first  seen,  and  ^d 
came  out  to  meet  our  traveller.  Their  first  salu- 
tation was  by  the  one  brandishing  his  zagaye  in 
the  attitude  of  throwing,  while  the  other  held  his 
pistol  in  a  similar  threatening  pasture.  On  com- 
ing near,  they  alighted  and  embraced.  The  prince 
immediately  introduced  Brue  to  his  wife,  who 
appeared  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable.  Her 
features  were  regular,  her  eyes  lively  and  well 
formed,  her  teeth  extremely  white,  and  her  olive 
Complexion  was  improved  by  the  use  of  a  littte 
rouge.  Our  traveller  visited  .  two  or  three  of  the 
other  ladies,  and  then  retired  to  supper,  which 
was  composed  of  the  best  of  African  dishes.  It 
was  now  announced  that  all  was  ready  for  the  fol- 
gar,  of  ballf  an  amusement  to  which,  in  a  negro 
town,  every  object  must  yield.  All  the  youth  of 
the  village  danced  and  sung^  while  thos^  more  ad* 
vanced  in  age  sat  on  mats  and  conversed.  Their 
conversation  shewed  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
their  expressions  were  dignified  and  correct.  A 
violent  shower  of  rain  put  an  end  to  the  amuse- 
ment, and  drove  all  within  doors. 

Brue  departed  next  morning  for  the  residence 
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of  the  Siratik.   .  He  was  met,  at  some  distance,  by 
the  Kamalingo,  or  general,  who  escorted  him  to 
the  palace,  situated  about  half  a  le^ue  from  6u« 
mel,  the  principal  village.     It  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  cottages,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
green  twigs  interwoven,  and  defended  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  thorns  against  the  approach  of  wild  beasts* 
The  French,  on  being  introduced  to  the  Siratik, 
found  him  seated  on  a  bed,  surrounded  by  several 
of  his  wives  and  daughters,  who  sat  on  mats  upon 
the  ground.    The  prince  rose,  shook  the  Director's 
hand  repeatedly,  and  made  him  sit  down.     Brue 
having  then  explained  his  views,  the  Siratik,  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  friendship,  granted  him  liberty,  not  only  to 
establish  factories,  but  to  build  forts  in  any  part  of 
his  dominions.     This  last  article  is  remarked  as 
indicating  a  very  peculiar  degree  of  favour ;  for, 
though  the  African  princes  are  extremely  desirous 
of  commerce  with  Europeans,  they  view,  mth 
strong  and  natural  jealousy,  the  formation  of  mili<- 
tary  stations.    Brue  was  so  much  pleased  with 
having  obtained  this  privilege,  that  he  drew  forth, 
in  addition  to  his  former  presents,  several  swords 
mounted  with  silver,  pistols,  telescopes,  and  other 
curiosities.    This  new  donation  being  wholly  un- 
expected, called  forth  an  ardent  burst  of  gratitude 
from  the  monarch. 

Brue  was  now  introduce  to  the  audience  of  the 
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queen  and  princesses.  He  was  graciously  receiv- 
ed, and  offered  each  a  present,  which,  though  of 
little  value,  affbrded  pleasure  by  its  novelty.  Be- 
ing ^  then  observed  to  look  attentively  at  one  of 
the  daughters,  a  young  princess  of  seventeen, 
she  was  immediately  offered  to  him  in  marriage. 
Brue  declined  this  honour,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  already  married  ;  but  as  this  appeared  no 
obstacle  in  the  eyes  of  an  African,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  add,  that  the  religion  of  his  country  al- 
lowed of  one  wife  only.  This  notice  gave  rise  to 
much  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  African  ladies. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  lot  of  an  European  wife 
was  truly  enviable  ;  but  Brue  was  strictly  interro- 
gated, how  far  he  found  it  easy  to  observe  fidelity 
to  his  consort,  during  so  long  an  absence.  Suspi- 
cions were  also  intimated,  that  her  own  constancy, 
when  exposed  to  such  a  trial,  could  be  very  little 
depended  upon.  These  remarks,  with  many  other 
inquiries  respecting  the  manners  of  France,  pro- 
tracted the  interview  till  a  late  hour.  Brue  then 
retired,  and  a  splendid  supper  was  sent  him  by  the 
queens,  dressed  in  the  African  manner ;  he  took 
a  portion  of  every  dish,  from  respect  rather  than 
inclination. 

Next  morning,  the  king  came  in,  and  spent  two 
or  three  hours  in  familiar  conversation ;  ailer  which, 
they  went  to  a  review  of  the  cavalry.  On  their  re- 
turn, our  traveller  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
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the  mode  in  which  justice  was  here  administered* 
The  Siratik  was  surrounded  by  ten  old  men,  who 
examined  the  parties  separately,  and  made  their 
report  to  him.  No  attorney,  or  advocate,  was  to 
be  seen ;  each  party  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
the  sentence  was  always  executed  without  a  mo« 
ment's  delay.  Few  crimes  are  punished  with 
death,  but  most  by  what  is  here  termed  banish- 
ment, which,  when  explained,  proves  to  be,  the 
selling  him  to  the  French  company,  and  taking 
possession  of  his  effects.  The  insolvent  debtor  is 
sold  with  his  whole  family-*^the  king  drawing  a 
third  of  the  price. 

The  king  being  now  incommoded  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species  of  fly  peculiar  to  this 
country,  determined  to  remove  to  another  pait  of 
his  dominions,  where  he  would  escape  that  annoy- 
ance. Our  traveller,  therefore,  took  a  friendly 
leave  ;  and  before  his  departure,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  order  of  the  royal  march. 
The  advanced  guard  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  horsemen,  with  different  species  of  trumpets 
and  timbrels,  which  made  a  noise,  extremely  loud, 
but  destitute  of  any  species  of  harmony.  The 
queens  and  princesses  next  followed,  mounted  on 
camels,  two  on  each,  and  so  completely  enclosed 
in  large  ozier  baskets,  that  no  part  of  them  was 
seen  except  the  head.  The  female  attendants, 
mounted  on  asses,  rode  by  the  side  of  their  mis^* 
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ttesses,  and  endearoured,  by  constant  talk,  to  keep 
them  amused.  All  this  gay  train,  as  they  (Missedy 
saluted  the  Director,  and  wished  him  a  prosperous 
voyage.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  cavalcade 
of  camels  and  asses,  carrying  the  baggage }  then 
by  three  hundred  horsemen,  behind  whom  rode 
the  king,  well  armed  and  splendidly  attired.  An« 
other  body  of  horsemen  closed  the  rear.  In  these 
troops,  the  foremost  ranks  were  composed  of  the 
principal  lords  of  the  court.  They  all,  in  passings 
saluted  the  Director,  and  were  received  by  him 
with  music  and  discharges  of  musquetry.  Our 
traveller  then  commenced  his  return  to  the  Sene^ 
gal.  On  his  way,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Buckar 
Sire,  and  was  entertained  as  before,  with  a  festival 
widjblgar.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ghioreli 
and  entertained  the  prince  on  board  of  his  vessel* 
The  Ftench  found  here  the  opportunity  of  a  some* 
what  novel  species  of  trade.  The  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  being  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion,  that  the  bilge-water,  pumped  out  of  Euro- 
pean vessds,  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  tooth* 
ache,  came  eagerly^  offering  large  quantities  of 
milk  in  exchange  for  so  precious  a  medicine*  The 
French  sailors  hesitated  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  persuasion ;  and  having  fixed  the  price  of 
their  commodity,  measured  it  out  in  proportion  to 
the  milk  offered ;  and  when  that  appeared  insuffi'* 
cient,  gravely  replaeed  it  in  the  pump.    Meaa« 
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time,  4  more  respectable  trade  bad  been  carried  (m 
by  the  two  barks  which  were  sent  up  to  the  king«^ 
dom  of  Grallam.  They  did  not  ascend  beymd 
Laydej  or  Lady,  a  town  situated  on  its  frontier 
Their  opportunities  of  trade  had  been  so  abundant^ 
that,  on  reaching  that  point,  they  found  their  stock 
of  European  commodities  exhausted.  They  coidd 
not  thus  proceed  farther  with  any  advantage^ 
The  Director  did  not  himself  attempt  to  penetrate 
higher ;  but  liaving  established  a  factory  at  Ghio- 
rel,  immediately  sailed  down  to  Fort  St  Louis. 

Although,  in  the  voyage  which  we  have  now  nar* 
rated,  Brue  hadnot  proceeded  farther  than  the  states 
of  the  fi^ratik,  he  had  always  kept  in  view  the  plan  of 
flscendi^  to  Gallam,  and  of  ascertaining  the  highr^ 
est  point  to  which  the  Senegal  could  be  navigated^ 
Particular  circumstances  delayed,  during  the  fol*- 
lowing  year,  the  execution  of  this  project.  In 
1698,  he  again  set  sail,  with  a  large  shallop,  and 
some  canoes,  laden  with  merchandize  and  provi* 
^ns.  Haf^ning  to  travel  by  land  along  part  of 
the  shore,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its 
aspect.  It  was  found  intersected  by  deqp  valleys, 
where  lions  and  elephants  assembled  in  great  bo^ 
dies.  The  elephants  were  so  tame,  that  they  shew* 
.ed  no  alarm  at. the  sight  of  men,  and,  unless  when 
^st  attacked,  were  perfectly  harmless.  These  low 
grounds  are  cov^ed  with  thorns,  which  rise  to  a 
prndigious^^ighty  and  bear  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
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yellow.  Vast  numbers  of  monkeys  were  also  ob- 
served. The  negroes,  who,  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury which  these  animals  did  to  the  plantations,  had 
never  viewed  them  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  nui- 
sance, were  much  surprised  when  they  found  them 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  purchased  at  high  prices 
by  Europeans.  Many,  on  observing  this,  brought 
rats,  and  offered  them  for  sale,  expecting  that  the 
same  taste  would  attach  to  them  a  similar  value. 

The  director  proceeded  next  to  Ghiorel,  whence 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Siratik,  who  received  him  in 
the  same  amicable  manner  as  before.  The  Dutch, 
it  appeared,  had  sent  an  embassy,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  him  off  from  the  French  alliance,  but  with- 
out success.  The  monarch  implored  the  assistance 
of  Brue,to  deliver  himfrom  an  enormous  lion,  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  district.  The  Director,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  four  of  his  negroes  to  attack  this 
formidable  animal.  The  lion  was  soon  found,  and 
the  encounter  took  place.  It  was  terrible ;  he  killed 
two  negroes,  and  dangerously  wounded  a  thirdt 
whom  he  would  have  dispatched,  had  not  the 
fourth,  by  a  happy  stroke,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  carcase  was  boiiie  in  triumph  to  the  palace, 
and  the  skin  presented  to  the  French  governor* 

Brue  now  left  Ghiorel,  and  ascended  the  rivei;; 
In  passing  Embakane,  near  the  frontier  of  Gallam, 
a  singular  spe^acle  presented  itself.  The  sun  was 
suddenly  darkened,  and,  on  looking  upwards,  they 
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discoverdd  the  whole  sky  covered  with  an  army  of 
locusts^  who  were  taking  their  flight  across  the 
river.  The  passage  continued  for  two  hours,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  boats  were  entirely  cover- 
ed with  their  excrements.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  a  south*west  wind  blew  them  towards  the 
desert,  where  they  probably  perished  for  want  of 
food. 

The  next  place  which  our  party  reached  was 
Bitel,  which  they  found  to  abound  with  poultry 
beyond  any  other  district  in  Africa.  The  chickens 
here  were  equal  to  the  best  European  capons. 
A  fat  pullet  was  readily  sold  for  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per. They  arrived  next  at  Tuabo,  situated  on  the 
immediate  frontier  of  Gallam.  Its  vicinity  was 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  a  species  of 
red .  monkeys,  not  before  observed.  They  came 
in  crowds,  from  the  top  of  the  trees  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
boats  as  they  passed.  They  appeared  to  come  in 
successive  parties,  and  to  converse  with  each  other 
on  what  they  saw;  and  some  even  became  so 
iamiliar,  as  to  throw  down  dry  branches  into  the 
vessels.  These  advances  were  very  ill  received  by 
the  French,  who  answei'ed  them  with  discharges  of 
musquetry,  by  which  several  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. This  caused  an  extraordinary  tumult ;  some 
raised  frightful  cries,  while  others  collected  stones 
and  other  instruments  of  offence,  and  threw  them 
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at  tiieie  unknown  invaders  of  their  haunts.  Hie 
eombat  had  not  lasted  long,  howerer,  till  they  found 
that  it  was  an  unequal  one  for^  them,  and  prudent* 
Ij  retired  into  the  interior  of  their  forests. 

The  next  phenomenon  which  our  party  encoun- 
tered, was  a  person  entitling  himself  ^'  King  of  the 
Bees."  He  came  accordingly  to  the  boat,  entirety 
ly  covered  with  these  animals,  and  followed  by 
thousaiMis,  over  whom  he  appeared  to  exercise  the 
most  absolute  authority.  Tliey  followed  him  **  as 
«keep  their  shepherd,"  and  were  never  Icuown  to 
kijure  either  himself,  or  those  wbom  be  took  mil- 
der his  piiotection. 

The  French,  on  their  arrival  at  Tuabo,  had  ben 
iafonned,  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
fnovemment  of  GaUam ;  that  T<mka  Moiika»  the 
kte  king,  had  been  dethroned,  and  succeeded  by 
a  rival.  Tonka  Bukari.  On  arriving  at  Ghias^ 
two  negroes  appeared,  who  confirmed  the  intella* 
^nce,  and  also  intimated,  that  the  new  king  wsas 
in  full  expectation  of  recetvii^  the  duties  paid  to 
las  predeeessers.  Brue  rtated,  that  he  had  no  v^ 
tontion  of  withholding  these  duties,  provided  it  ap- 
peared that  Tonka  Bukari  really  was  king ;  but  that 
he  wished  p'evionsly  to  have  an  o[^rtunity  of 
aseeitaining  the  faet.  A  messenger  soon  aftw  ar- 
rived, announcing  that  Tonka  Bukari  was  in  a  neighs 
bouring  village,  and  tkatt  unless  the  dutijBS  werem* 
fitantly  paid,  he  would  declare  war  against  die 
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French,  wd  prevent  them  from  penetrating  higher 
op  the  river.   The  Director  conceived  himself  call- 
ed upon  to  maintain  his  dignity,  by  setting  these 
ihreats  at  d^ance.     He  declared,  that  he  would 
eantanue  his  voyage,  whether  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  Tonka  Bukari  or  not ;  and  that,  if  war 
mm  declared,  b^  would  land  and  lay  waste  the 
country.     The  negroes  now  collected  upon  the 
hanka  in  great  crowds,  and  in  a  threatening  po^i- 
tioB.     The  Director,  however,  by  sounding  'his 
i^brwiB  and  trumpets,  and  by  firing  a  few  rounds 
of  cannon  without  ball,  soon  succeeded  in  dispers- 
ing this  armament.   He  then  continued  his  voyage 
without  molestation ;  but  every  information  which 
be  received  confirmed  the  fact,  that  Tonka  Bukari 
waa  actually  in  possession  of  the  throne ;  with  the 
addition,  that  the  chiefs  who  had  raised  him  to  it 
Were  determined  to  prevent  Tonka  Mouka  from 
ever  reascending  it.    Our  traveller,  therefore,  who 
had  no  disposition  to  investigate  the  right,  pro- 
vided he  knew  where  the  power  resided,  deter- 
mined immediately  to  pay  his  respects  to  Tonka 
Bukari.     He  set  sail  for  Bumaghi,  the  residence 
of  the  new  monarch,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  say, 
that  be  would  wait  upon  him,  and  pay  the  ac- 
customed duties.     Ihe  monarch  received  this  no- 
tice in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  offered  to 
come  in  person  and  visit  the  general.     He  setat 
next  day  a  present  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  the 
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day  after  appeared  with  a  numerous  suite.  '  Brue 
received  him  politely^  and  conducting  him  into 
his  cabin,  presented  him  with  some  chocolate.  The 
king  drank  it  with  relish,  having  previously,  how* 
ever,  required  a  solemn  assurance,  that  it  contain- 
ed  neither  hog's  flesh  nor  wine.  Notwithstanding 
these  scruples,  on  brandy  being  presented,  he  drank 
it  readily,  and  with  the  greatest  apparent  relish. 

The  same  evening  Brue  returned  the  king's  vi- 
sit; The  palace,  or  rather  hovel,  in  which  this  mo* 
narch  resided,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
those  inhabited  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects* 
Every  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  the  most  eictrem^ 
poverty,  over  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  throw 
a  veil.  The  chiefs,  who  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
had  not,  it  appears,  taken  any  steps  to  provide  him 
with  a  revenue ;  and  he  had,  as  yet,  no  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  one  from  the  usual  sources.  The 
presents  made  to  him  were  received  with  the  most 
ardent  burst  of  gratitude  ;  but  he  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  custom  of  Africa,  make  any  in 
return.  This  omission,  however,  did  not  offend 
the  French,  who  were  satisfied  that  it  arose  from  no 
motive  but  that  of  having  nothing  to  give. 

The  wind  becoming  west,  and  thus  favourable 
for  ascending  the  river,  Brue  immediately  set  out 
to  continue  his  voyage.  He  arrived  soon  at  Baba 
Seghalie,  the  residence  of  Tonka  Mouka,  the  de- 
ppsed  king,  who  had  still,  it  qipears,  a  considerable 
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number  of  followers.  The  director  called  upon 
him,  and  made  some  little  presents,  which  were  re- 
ceived politely,  and  with  apparent  satis&ction.  But 
he  soon  after  sent  his  son  to  assure  the  French  go* 
vemor,  that  he  had  been  entirely  deceived  as  to  his 
present  situation  ;  that,  though  some  of  his  sub- 
jects bad  revolted,  he  was  still  sovereign,  and  would 
soon  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  the  French,  there^ 
fore,  would  do  well  to  pay  him  the  customary  du- 
ties ;  otherwise  he  would  not  only  interrupt  their 
commerce,  but  would  cut  off  their  return.  Brue 
seems  to  have  made  an  uniform  principle  of  repel- 
ling threat  by  threat ;  he  therefore  informed  the 
young  prince,  that  he  would  pay  no  duty,  would 
carry  on  commerce  as  he  chose,  and  on  the  least 
insult,  would  send  his  father  and  himself  prisoners 
to  America.  This  speech  induced  the  prince  to  a 
very  speedy  departure,  and  the  French  continued 
their  voyage  till  they  arrived  at  Dramanet,  a  town 
of  considerable  magnitude.  The  inhabitants,  4000 
in  number,  are  Mahometans,  and  the  best  traders 
whom  the  French  had  yet  met  with.  They  carry 
on  trade  as  far  as  Tombuctoo,  which  they  described 
as  situated  five  hundred  leagues  in  the  interior. 
They  imported  from  it  gold  and  ivory,  and  slaves 
from  Bambarra,  which  they  described  as  an  exten- 
sive region  between  Tombuctoo  and  Kasson,  bar- 
ren, but  very  populous.  They  had  been  chiefly 
accustomed  to  send  their  commodities  to  exchange 
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mkh  the  English  on  the  Gambia ;  but  they  now 
eagerly  opened  a  trade  with  the  French,  who,  by 
coming  to  the  spot,  saved  them  the  bibour  of  car*- 
lying  them  to  a  distance.  Meanwhile,  Tonka 
Mouka,  who  had  deeply  resented  the  contanpt 
with  which  the  French  had  treated  him,  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  body  of  troops.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  assured  the  Ffench,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  they  would  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  yield.  Tonka 
Moaka,  however,  succeeded  in  entering  the  city ; 
but  a  thousand  of  the  advene  party  having  arrived, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation.  The 
ex^king,  however,  again  sent  a  threatening  mes- 
sage, and  a  demand  of  his  duties ;  but  receiving 
an  answer  of  defiance,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
rather  retire  than  come  to  blows  veith  the  French ; 
which  intention  he  accordingly  executed.  The  Di- 
lector  then  went  up  to  the  rock  or  cataract  of  Fdu, 
which,  crossing  the  river  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  passed  without  extreme  danger,  had  hitherto 
lormed  the  limit  of  French  navigation.  Hie  hills 
which  fium  it  intersect  the  countrv  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  render  it  almost  impassable.  Brue,  how- 
ever, left  his  boats  two  leagues  below,  and  reached 
the  tfatantcts  by  land.  He  intended  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  £dls  of  Ganiiea,  forty  leagues  high- 
irr,  but  as  the  Senegal  was  n^idiy  falling,  he  found 
r«Mm  to  ap{Nrehend,  that,  by  longer  delay,  it  might 
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beeome  unponible  to  pass  some  obstacles  which  oo« 
curred  in  his  return  to  Dramanet.  He  therefore 
sailed  back  to  that  place,  and  after  having  made  a 
careful  survey  of  all  the  neighbouring  positions, 
fixed  upon  its  vicinity  for  the  erection  of  the  fort, 
which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  French  commerce  in 
the  interior  of  Africa^  He  then  sailed  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Louis. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Brue  made  very 
anxious  inquiries  respecting  the  countries  beyond 
Gallam,  particularly  concerning  the  Niger  and 
Tombuctoo.  He  was  informed,  that,  on  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Gallam,  about  midway  between 
the  cataracts  of  Felu  and  Govinea,  began  the  king- 
dom of  Kasson,  which  was  said  to  be  formed  into  a 
^ecies  of  island,  or  rather  peninaulai.  by  branches 
of  the  Sen^al*  The  king  of  Kasson  was  power- 
ful, and  had  formerly  reigned  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  who  were  still  his  tributaries*  Gold 
was  so  abundant  in  Kasson,  that  the  metal  often 
appeared  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
From  this  description,  compared  with  that  of  Park, 
it  appears  that  Kasson  was  in  some  degree  con- 
founded with  Bambouk  and  Mandinj^,  which  con- 
fine with  it  on  the  south*  Beyond  Kasson  was 
andther  kingdom  called  fiambarra,  to  the  east  of 
which  lay  that  of  Tombuctoo.  The  Mandingo  mer- 
chants added>  that  Tombuctoo  was  not  upon  the 
N^ry  but  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior. 
Leaving  the  Senegal  at  Kaignu^  where  it  ceased  to 
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be  navigable,  they  passed  by  Jaga,-  Bayogne,  Kon- 
guru,  Sabaa,  Baramaga,  Goury,  and  Gralama,  to 
Timbi.  This  journey  occupied  twenty-seven  days. 
At  Timbi,  they  quitted  the  river,  and  after  a  land 
journey  of  five  or  six  days,  arrived  at  Tombuctoo. 
Here  the  Niger  was  evidently  quitted  with  the 
view  of  reaching  Tombuctoo  by  a  more  direct 
route ;  and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tant from  it  by  the  whole  of  that  route.  A  lake, 
called  Maberia,  (the  Dibbie  of  Park,)  was  also 
mentioned,  from  which  the  Senegal  was  generally 
said  to  issue.  Beyond  it  lay  the  kingdom  of  Ghin- 
gala,  (Jinbala  of  Park,)  watered  by  the  river  Ghien, 
which  passed  by  Tombuctoo.  A  large  caravan  of 
white  men,  whom  the  French  justly  conjectured  to 
be  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  with  fire  arms,  arrived 
every  year  at  Tombuctoo,  for  the  purposes  of  trade* 
Large  barks,  with  masts,  had  been  seen  near  Tom- 
buctoo, which  were  conjectured,  though  erroneous- 
ly, to  belong  to  the  Tripoli  merchants. 

With  regard  to  the  course  and  direction  of  the  Ni- 
ger, two  opposite  statements  were  given.  One,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  European  opinion,  iiepre- 
sented  it  as  derived  from  a  source  that  lay  fiir  to  the 
eastward.  After  passing  through  the  lake  Maberia, 
and  reaching  a  place  called  Barakota,  it  divided  in- 
to two  branches,  one  of  which  formed  the  Gambia, 
which  was  represented  as  passing  through  a  large 
lake  filled  with  canes,  before  it  reached  Barraconda* 
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The  other  branch  was  the  Senegal,  and  to  it  the 
name  of  Niger  was  more  peculiarly  applied.  The 
Faleme  was  supposed  to  be  another  branch,  which, 
after  separating  from  the  Senegal,  again  rejoined  it, 
and  formed  theinteimediate  country  into  a  species 
of  island*  Others  of  the  Mandingo  merchants 
made  an  entirely  opposite  report.  They  positively 
asserted,  that  the  Niger  flowed  easluard  in  pass- 
ing by  Tombuctoo.  Of  these  two  opinions,  Labat, 
who  wrote  the  discoveries  of  Brue,  decidedly  adopts 
the  former ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost 
all  the  travellers  in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  the  time 
of  Park.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  great  French 
geographers,  Delisle  and  D*Anville,  had,  on  solid 
grounds,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  adopted  the  se« 
cond  report.  In  all  their  maps,  with  the  exception 
of  the  earliest  ones  of  Delisle,  the  Niger  is  repre- 
sented as  a  separate  river  from  either  the  Gambia 
or  Senegal,  and  as  flowing  eastward  by  Tombuc- 
too. Labat' expresses  himself  much  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  they  had  founded  this  con- 
struction ;  and  nothing  certainly  can  better  illus- 
strate  the  excellent  information  possessed  by  these 
geographers.  On  this  subject,  however,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  occur  of  making  some  farther  observa- 
tions in  the  part  of  the  work  where  we  shall  treat 
expressly  of  the  Niger. 

Brue,  afler  his  return  to  Fort  St  Louis,  made 
several  voyages  along  the  coast,  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Gambia,  and  to  the  Archipekgo  of  Bulaoaa. 
But  he  never  afterwards  revisited  Xxallam,  nor  pe« 
netrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  made, 
however,  another  voyage  up  the  Senegal,  with  th^ 
view  of  some  arrangements  concerning  the  trade  in 
gum.  Although  this  did  not  carry  him  high  up 
the  river,  yet  it  introduced  him  into  a  diflPerent  re* 
gion,  and  to  scenes  and  personages  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  whom,  he  had  before  met  with. 

The  spot  where  the  gum  trade  is  carried  on,  is 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Senegal,  almost  immedi- 
ately before  it  turns  to  the  south,  and,  splitting 
into  two  channels,  which  form  the  large  island  of 
Bifesche,  discharges  itself  into  thc^  Atlantic.  The 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hoval,  subject  to  a  prince,  who  a«ume9 
the  title  of  the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  langunge 
of  the  country,  signifies  **  King  of  Kjnga.''  This 
mighty  potentate  had  some  days  before  plundered 
a  party  of  Moors  ;  but  was  in  such  mortal  dread  of 
th^ir  vengeance,  that  he  durst  not  quit  his  resi* 
dence  at  Engherbel.  He  therefore  entreated  Brue 
to  cast  anchor  immediately  before  that  place,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him  with- 
out  danger  to  himself*  The  director  agreed  to 
this  request,  and  having  announced  his  arrival  by 
the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  king  appeared  with  h]» 
retinue  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  cordial  meet* 
ing  took  place  ^  but  Brue»  before  receiving  Ui  nuk 
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Jestjr  on  board)  stipulated,  that  he  should,  during 
the  visit,  abstain  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  in 
consideration  of  the  inconv^iiences  to  which  they 
were  apt  to  give  rise.  The  Brak  readily  closed 
with  this  condition,  and  he  shewed  every  disposition 
to  make  favourable  arrangements  as  to  the  objects 
which  the  French  had  in  view.  As  soon,  however, 
as  his  majesty  arrived  on  board,  he  began  to  crave 
brandy  with  such  earnestness,  that  the  Director 
found  it  impossible  to  refuse  it.  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  however,  this  liquor  was  used  in  such  mode- 
ration, as  not  at  all  to  disorder  the  royal  judgment ; 
and  he  behaved  throughout  in  a  very  reasonable 
and  friendly  manner.  Every  thing  demanded  by 
the  French  was  granted  unless  in  one  instance, 
where  they  were  themselves  satisfied  by  the  reasons 
allied  against  it.  The  king  then  went  on  shore 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  court  and  people,  who 
were  stationed  along  the  banks. 

The  same  afternoon,  our  traveller  was  visited  by 
two  ladies,  sistens  of  the  Brak.  They  were  hand* 
some,  particularly  the  youngest,  and  had  a  lively 
and  graceful  air.  Their  dress  consisted  chiefly  of 
two  large  pieces  of  black  cotton  with  white  stripes, 
one  piece  wrapped  above  the  other.  Tliis  upper 
covering  forms  a  great  mark  of  distinction.  In  very 
jiot  weather  it  is  thrown  off,  and  leaves  all  the  up- 
per part  4>f  the  body  uncovei^d.  Their  chief  or* 
naments  consisted  of  coral  beads,  and  gold  oma* 
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ments  in  the  hair,  with  gold  bracelets  and  ohains 
on  the  arms.  They  took  great  delight  in  shew-* 
ing  their  hands,  particularly  the  nails,  which 
were  long,  and  dyed  red  at  the  extremity.  Their 
teeth  were  of  a  brilliant  white,  produced  by  the 
use  of  a  particular  species  of  wood.  Brue  re-* 
ceived  them  with  great  politeness,  and  presented 
biscuits,  prunes,  and  confections.  After  conver- 
sing for  some  time  in  a  very  s^isible  and  agreeable 
manner,  they  began'  to  sing,  and  made  their  6fW- 
riot  dance.  This  personage  performed  her  task 
with  remarkable  agility,  but  with  a  diq>lay  of  ge8« 
tures  so  very  indecorous,  as  greatly  to  scandalize  our 
traveller.  The  two  ladies  then  took  their  departure.. 
Next  day,  the  Brak  himself  again  appeared,  with 
his  wife  and  three  daughters,  who  sat  down  around 
him  in  ver^  grotesque  attitudes.  While  -they,  were 
sitting,  the  arrival  of  Schamchi,  chief  of  the  Moors^ 
was  announced,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  af* 
proaching  market.  On  discovering  the  Brak,  he 
declined  entering  on  business  in  his  presence ;  but 
no  other  mark  of  ^  hostility  took  place.  After  the 
king's  departure,  a  pretty  sharp  discussion  arose 
respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  trade  was  to  be 
conducted.  Brue  obtained  some  new  advantages } 
yet  was  obliged  also,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  first  demands.  It  had  been  esta* 
Uished,  that,  while  the  market  lasted,  the  Freneh 
should  supply  the  Moors  with  provisions,  of  which 
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they  often  experienced  a  scarcity.  This  condition 
produced  an  immense  concourse*  both  of  those  who 
had  gum  to  sell,  and  of  those  who  had  not.  Brue 
insisted  that  a  scrutiny  should  take  place,  and  that 
none  should  be  fed,  who  did  not  come  duly  provid* 
ed  with  the  materials  of  trade. 

About  this  time,  the  Brak  was  thrown  into  ex- 
treme consternation  by  the  intelligence,  that  Addi, 
a  Moorish  prince,  was  approaching  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and,  as  his  conscience  suggested,  to  revenge 
the  wrong  sustained  by  his  countrymen.  A  mes- 
senger arrived  at  midnight  at  the  Director's  quar- 
ters, to  announce  this  intelligence,  and  imploro  his 
assistance.  While  Brue  was  deliberating  what 
course  to  follow,  notice  was  received,  that  Addi 
was  coming  with  the  most  pacific  intention,  and 
merely  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  Brak.  As  he 
was  attended,  however,  by  twenty  fusiliers,  that 
puissant  monarch  requested  a  reinforcement,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  and  his  capital  from  any 
ride  of  insult.  Being  supplied,  therefore,  with 
fif^n  froe  negroes,  he  was  enabled  to  muster  a 
guard  of  thirty  musqueteers,  who  made  a  respectable 
figure.  When  the  salute  was  made  by  mutual 
discharges  of  musquetry,  they  fired  with  ball,  which 
was  complained  of  by  the  Moors  as  somewhat  too 
rude  a  welcome.  However,  the  interview  passed 
between  Addi  and  the  Brak  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness and  apparent  cordiality.     Addi  then  came  on 
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board  the  vessel,  and  held  a  long  conference  with  the 
Director.  Unfortunately,  the  chief  topic  of  his  con- 
versation consisted  in  the  most  extravagant  praises  of 
the  Dutch,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Arguin, 
and  whose  generosity,  and  the  vast  presents  they 
had  given,  seemed  to  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  No  subject  could  be  less 
acceptable  to  Brue;  but  though  he  made  con- 
siderable attempts  to  alter  the  prince's  views  with  re- 
gard to  that  nation,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  this 
predilection  a  ground  of  quarrel.  Having  remained 
to  dinner,  the  prince  at  first  refused  wine;  but  being 
prevailed  upon  to  taste  Canary,  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  went  over,  without  farther  scruple,  all  the 
French  wines  that  were  in  the  Director's  possession. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  Brue  was  honoured  with 
a  visit  from  the  principal  wife  of  the  Brak,  accom- 
panied by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  all  mounted  upon 
asses.  The  general  went  to  meet  them,  and  led 
them  into  his  apartment,  where  they  immediately 
seated  themselves  in  the  most  familiar  manner. 
They  had  at  first  three  robes  of  fine  cotton  folded 
above  each  other,  but  they  soon  threw  ofi*,  first  one, 
and  then  another,  so  that  their  attire  was  reduced 
to  a  single  petticoat.  They  then  took  out  their 
pipes  and  began  to  smoke }  when  observing  that 
Brue  did  not  follow  the  example,  and  learning 
that  he  abstained  in  testimony  of  respect,  the  queen 
insisted  on  his  taking  her  own  pipe,  and  sent  for 
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another.  The  conversation  now  became  extreme* 
ly  animated,  and  the  Director  found  it  difficult  to 
reply  to  the  numerous  questions  addressed  to  him 
from  all  quarters.  The  ladies  of  France,  their  beauty, 
their  dress,  their  gallantry,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  court,  formed  the  favourite  topics.  While 
the  ladies  dined,  Brue  retired  into  another  room, 
understanding  this  to  be  conformable  to  the  customs 
of  the  country.  Such  reserve,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  considered  as  superfluous ;  for,  in  the 
midst  of  dinner,  the  queen  sent  for  him,  and  made 
him  sit  down.  When  the  entertainment  was  over, 
he  presented  them  with  coSee  and  chocolate,  which 
•they  found  excellent.  At  parting  he  made  a 
number  of  presents,  always  the  necessary  accom« 
paniments  of  a  royal  visit,  and  then  saw  them  on 
shore.  So  much  pleased  does  the  queen  appear  to 
have  been  with  this  visit,  that  scarcely  a  day  elapsed 
without  her  sending  some  present. 

On  the  17th  May,  a  caravan  was  seen  approach* 
ing,  which  soon  exhibited  appearances  indicating 
something  much  superior  to  a  mere  company  of 
merchants.  After  a  long  cavalcade  of  camels  and 
horses,  with  armed  men  mounted  on  them,  and 
trumpets  blowing,  a  camel  was  seen  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  having  on  its  back  an  open  seat, 
on  which  two  females  were  placed.  These  proved 
to  be  the  mother  and  wife  of  Addi,  who,  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  Brue,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
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The  Director  made  every  exertion  to  receive  well 
these  fair  visitors.  Their  train  was  small,  consist- 
ing only  of  two  or  three  ladies,  and  a  guiriot. 
They  were  both  handsome,  though  the  beauty  of 
the  eldest  was  considerably  injured  by  the  lai^e- 
ness  of  her  dimensions.  The  younger  made  some 
use  of  rouge,  without  its,  however,  producing  any 
improvement  on  her  olive  complexion.  Their  chief 
ornaments  were  gold  ear-rings  and  necklaces,  with 
grains  of  amber  and  coral.  They  were  much  more 
modestly  attired  than  the  negro  ladies.  A  large 
mantle  of  black  Indian  cloth  covered  them  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  sleeves  were  so  large,  as  to 
envelop  even  the  hands.  Brue  asked,  if  they 
wished  dinner  to  be  served  up  in  the  European  or 
African  style.  They  left;  the  choice  to  himself; 
but  upon  the  dishes  of  both  countries  being  pre- 
sented, ate  bnly  of  the  European.  The  whole  in- 
terview passed  very  agreeably,  and  concluded,  as 
usual,  with  presents. 

The  Director  closed  his  residence  in  this  quar- 
ter, by  paying  a  visit  to  the  Brak  at  his  own  pa- 
lace. It  exhibited  nothing  peculiar  in  its  archi- 
tecture, consisting  merely  of  a  numerous  collection 
of  the  same  species  of  habitations  which  were  ge- 
nerally used  in  the  country.  The  whole  was  en- 
closed by  a  very  lai^e  hedge  of  canes,  and  the  en- 
trance guarded  by  five  or  six  armed  negroes.  There 
were  buildings  within  this  enclosure  for  the  king 
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himself,  for  each  of  his  wives,  his  horses,  camelsy 
and  dogs.  Tlie  latter  seemed  an  object  of  pecu* 
liar  attention  and  pride ;  they  were  eighteen  in 
number,  beautiful,  and  both  eyes  and  scent  ex- 
cellent. The  general  was  received  in  the  same 
cordial  manner  a3  uraal,  by  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  king  himself,  with  a  numerous 
train,  attended  him  to  the  banks  of  the  riven 

Brue  having  concluded  his  traffic,  and  made  sa- 
tisfactory arrangements  as  to  the  future  mode  of 
carrying  it  on,  set  sail  on  his  return  upon  the  1st 
June  171^^*  He  carried  with  him  400,000  lbs.  of 
gum,  besides  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold, 
and  ambergrise. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  upon 
the  Senegal,  Bambouk  had  been  the  object  of  their 
eager  attention  and  inquiry.  It  was  universally 
understood,  that  gold,  the  most  brilliant  and  valu- 
aUe  commodity  which  Africa  afforded,  was  chiefly 
drawn  from  that  country.  Yet  there  were  nume- 
rous obstacles,  not  only  against  entering,  but  even 
.^aiDrt  gaining  any  diatinct  information  respect- 
ing  it.  The  Mandingo,  and  other  negro  mer- 
chanta,  through  whose  agency  the  traffic  was  at 
present  conducted,  dreaded  being  cut  off  from  jit, 
if  Europeans  should  succeed  in  opening  a  direct 
communication.  The  natives  also,  conscious  ^hat 
the  possession  of  this   coveted  metal    rende^ 
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them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  states^  viewed 
with  jealousy  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
territories,  and  admitted  only  a  certain  class  of 
merchants  who  were  known  to  them»  and  with 
whose  services  they  could  not  dispense.  Brue  was 
always  sensible,  that  no  success  jt>uld  be  hoped  in 
this  undertaking,  unless  an  establishment  were 
previously  formed  in  Gallam  ;  and,  with  that 
view,  he  had  made  the  voyage,  the  particulars]  of 
which  we  have  already  narrated.  Having  fixed  on: 
the  situation  above  noticed,  near  Dnunanet,  he 
strongly  urged  the  company  at  home  to  build  a  fort 
here,  and  make  it  the  centre  of  their  trade  with 
the  interior.  The  slowness  and  indecision  ind* 
dent  to  corporate  bodies,  caused  such  continued 
delays,  as  made  him  at  last  give  up  all  hope,  when, 
in  1700,  a  vessel  arrived  from  France  with  instruc* 
tions,  and  the  requisite  means,  for  forming  the 
establishment.  The  fort  was  accordingly  built; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  agent  employed,  disregard* 
ing  the  position  chosen  by  Brue,  erected  it  on  an-- 
other,  which  was  much  too  low,  so  that  the  first 
inundation  of  the  Senegal  swept  it  entirely  away. 
The  active  measures  of  the  Director  soon  caused  it 
to  be  erected  anew ;  but  immediately  after,  in 
170S»  he  was  recalled  to  France*  This  ill-judged 
step  was  soon  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  diat 
good  understandmg  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  French  and  the  natives.     The  people 
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of  GraUam,  whom  only  the  address  and  prudence  of 
Bme  could  have  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  French 
fort  being  erected  in  their  territory,  soon  rose  in 
arms  to  overturn  it.      Though   destitute  of  all 
means  of  making  an  impression  upon   European 
fortifications,  yet,  by  their  numbers,  perseverance, 
and  by  cutting  off  all  supplies,  they  at  length  ex-« 
hausted  the  garrison,  induced  them  to  evacuate 
the  fort,  and  immediately  destroyed  it.    From  this 
time  the  affidrs  of  the  French,  on  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal, fell  into  a  state  of  rapid  decline.     It  was  not 
till  1713,  that  the  Sieur  Ricfaebourg,  then  gover- 
nor, succeeded  in  re-estiablishing  the  fort  of  Gal- 
lam.     It  was  now  built  at  Mankanet,  a  little  below 
Dramanet,  in  a  very  convenient  and  lulvantageous 
situati<m.     In  the  following  year  Brue  returned  to 
the  government,  and  applied  himself  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  to  the '  re-establishment  of  the  Com- 
pany's affiurs.     The  first  object  was,  to  obtain  pre- 
cise information  respecting  Bambouk ;  and,  with 
this  view,  he  used  every  efibrt  to  engage  one  or 
other  of  the  mercantile  factors  to  undertake  a 
journey  thither.      Several    accordingly  set  out, 
with  the  promise  and  design  of  doing  so  ;  but,  on 
approaching  the  spot,  terrified  by  the  reports  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  strangers  were  viewed,  and 
of  the  perils  with  which  white  men  were  menaced, 
they  shrunk  from  the  trial,  and  thought  themselves 
justified    in    retracting  their  engagement.      At 
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length  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  named  Compag- 
non,  ventured  to  pass  the  dreaded  bounduy*  He 
was  copiously  furnished  with  every  cominoditj  which 
could  serve  either  for  presents  or  trade.  He  be- 
gan by  Insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
Farim  of  Kagnure,  a  town  situated  about  fifteen 
leagues  up  the  Faleme,  and  in  the  immediate  fron- 
tier  of  Bambouk.  This  chief  sent  forward  his  son 
with  Compagnon  to  Sambaura.  The  arrival  of 
Compagnon  there  caused  a  mingled  sensation  of 
wonder,  horror,  and  dread.  Some  were  for  depriv- 
ing him  of  life  ;  and  the  most  moderate  ui^ed,  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  him  out  of  the 
country.  His  companion,  however,  pleaded  power- 
fully in  his  iivour  }  and,  when  he  began  to  open 
the  stores  with  which  he  was  provided,  a  wonderful 
revolution  followed.  The  Farim  undertook  his 
cause,  and  soon  brought  over  the  people  to  the 
same  disposition.  At  length  he  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  whole  city,,  and  they  began  to  thank 
heaven  for  havmg  conducted  him  thither.  He 
found  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  selecting  a  few 
from  among  the  inhabitaoEits  to  attend  and  intro- 
dvce  him  in  other  cities.  Wherever  he  went  he 
found  always  prejudices  and  opposition  to  encoun- 
ter. The  peo[de  of  Sihdbuli  wrote  to  thdr  neigh- 
bours, that  they  acted  like  madmen  in  allowing  a 
white  man  to  enter  their  territory,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  moment^a  de- 
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lay.  C!oiiipagiion,  however,  by  his  addiess,  and 
by  the  grateful  arguments  which  he  was  aUe  to 
employ,  generally  secured  a  favourable  reception ; 
and  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  halft 
to  traverse  the  most  important  districts  of  Bam* 
bouk.  His  great  difficulty  was,  in  procuring 
specimens  of  the  ghingan^  or  golden  earth,  which 
the  region  contained  so  copiously.  This  was  sacred 
ground ;  and  even  those  who  were  otherwise  best 
disposed,  considered  it  almost  as  treason,  that  a 
stranger  should  touch  an  object,  the  pride  of  their 
country,  and  the  grand  source  of  its  wealth.  Our 
traveller's  pretence  that  he  wished  to  make  tobac- 
co pipes  of  it,  was  very  ill  received ;  as  it  was 
reasonably  urged,  that  this  was  by  far  too  trifling 
a  motive  for  undertaking  so  long  and  dangerous  a 
journey.  However,  by  various  contrivances,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  carrying  off  as  much  as  might 
serve  for  a  specimen  of  its  quality. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambouk  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Falesn6,  which  separates  it  from  Bon- 
dou.  On  the  north  it  has  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga, 
and  Kasson.  Its  southern  and  eastern  limits  were 
not  well  known  to  the  French ;  but  they  have  been 
proved  by.  Park  to  be  Jallonkadoo,  Gradou,  Man- 
ding,  and  Fooladoo.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  districts  nearly  independent,  though  they 
unite  fur  defence  against  a  comnum  enemy.  Each 
is  governed  internally  by  its  own  Farim,  who  exer- 
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cises  an  authority  almost  absolute,  unless  where  he 
is  so  imprudent  as  to  violate  established  customs ; 
in  which  case,  an  insurrection  often  arises,  and  his 
expulsion  is  the  consequence.     Bambouk  is  chiefly 
composed  of  lofty,  naked,  and  barren  mountains ; 
so  that  its  wealth  consists  entirely  in  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions.    These  .consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ; 
but  the  gold  is  so  abundant,  and  so  much  the  most 
valuable,  as  to  constitute  almost  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  attention.     It  is  found  not  in  veins,  but 
mixed  with  the  earth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  simple  process  of  agitation  in  water.  The  mode 
is  particularly  described  by  Park  in  his  last  journey. 
To  procure  this  earth,  they  do  not  dig  to  a  greater 
depth  than  six,  eight,  or  at  most  ten  feet.     They 
acknowledge,  indeed,  that   it    generally  becomes 
richer  as  they  descend  lower ;  bat,  as  they  have 
neither  the  art  of  making,  ladders,  nor  of  propping 
up  the  sides  of  the  pit,  they  are  in  perpetual  danger 
of  the  earth  falling  in  and  burying  them.     The 
working  of  these  mines  is  not  free  ;  it  is  permitted 
only  at  certain  seasons  by  the  Farims  or  chiefs,  who 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  produce.     The  inhabitants  believe  gold 
to  be  a  capricious  being  who  takes  delight  in  elud- 
ing their  search  ;  hence  when,  after  exhausting  the 
gv^den  earth  of  a  certain  spot,  they  come  to  a  por- 
tion where  none  is  to  be  found,  they  call  out,  *^  He 
is  off.''     It  is  always  in  the  driest  and  most  bar 
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ren  spots  that  this  metal  is  found  most  ahun- 
dantly. 

No  steps  were  taken  by  the  French  administra- 
tion»  in  consequence  of  this  journey  of  Compagnon. 
Such  neglect  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Brue,  who  submitted  to  the 
Company  plan  after  plan.  He  iBrst  proposed,  that 
the  Farims  should  be  conciliated,  and  permission 
gradually  obtained  to  erect  forts  within  the  coun- 
try. When  this  method  appeared  too  tedious  to 
rouse  attention,  he  proposed  at  once,  that  the  whole 
should  be  conquered,  and  held  in  subjection ;  an 
undertaking  for  which  he  judged  twelve  hundred 
troops  to  be  sufficient.  All  these  plans  and  repre- 
sentations failed  of  making  any  impression  in  the 
quarter  to  which  they  were  addressed ;  and'Gal- 
1am  continued  still  to  be  the  farthest  limit  of  French 
establishment  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  governors  of  the  Senegal,  however,  never 
lost  sight  of  Bambouk,  the  penetrating  into  which 
formed,  they  were  sensible,  the  only  means  by 
which  their  settlement  could  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  colony.  In  1730,  1731>  and 
1783,  it  was  visited  by  Messrs  Levens,  Pelays,  and 
Legrand ;  the  former  of  whom  was  then  governor  of 
Senegal.  In  17^>  M.  David,  who  also  held  that 
office,  spent  a  few  days  in  surveying  some  of  its 
most  interesting  districts.  He  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  beloved  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
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country,  so  that,  had  not  the  falling  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Senegal  obliged  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
returning^  he  could  have  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  it.  M.  Grolberry  ob- 
tained access  to  his  notes,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
three  other  gentlemen  before  mentioned.  He  made 
diligent  inquiry  also  from  the  natives,  as  well  as 
from  the  English  traders  on  the  Gambia.  From 
these  various  sources  he  compiled  an  account  of 
Bambouk,  by  much  the  most  copious  and  complete 
that  has  yet  appeared  ;  for  Mr  Park  only  travelled 
along  its  southern  frontier,  through  part  of  Konko- 
doo  and  Satadoo.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  amiss  to 
glean  a  few  additional  particulars  rejecting  a  coun- 
try  so  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
.  Bambouk  is  situated  between  13^  SC/,  and  14''  15^ 
north  lat.  It  is  about  thirty-six  leagues  in  extent 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  twenty-eight  of  ave- 
rage breadth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  60,000.  They  are  of  Manding 
origin,  and  their  natural  character,  and  most  of 
their  customs, tare  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Manding  tribes,  which  have  been  so  fully  delineat- 
ed by  Park.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  peculiarly 
indolent  and  licentious.  The  whole  country  is  no- 
minally subject  to  a  Siratik  or  king ;  but  the  Fa- 
rims  or  chiefs  of  the  villages,  whose  situation  is 
also  hereditary,  exercise  a  power  almost  wholly  in- 
depradent.    According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
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Bamboukians,  in  the  year  1100  of  the  Chriatian 
era,  a  Manding  warrior,  called  Abba  Manko,  in- 
spired with  a  conquering  zeal  for  the  Mahometan 
religion,  invaded  Bambouk  with  a  large  army.  He 
conquered  it,  and  compeUed  all  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  not  fallen  by  the  sword,  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  Islamism.  The  next  era  was  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Portuguese,  which  is  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Hegira. 
That  nation,  it  is  asserted,  entirely  overran  and 
conquered  Bambouk,  but  giving  themselves  up  to 
indolence  and  luxury,  were  soon  so  much  reduced, 
that  the  natives  rose,  and  in  a  single  day  cut  them 
entirely  off.  The  third  grand  revolution  consisted 
in  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Marbuts  or  Mahometan 
priests.  Since  that  time,  the  Musulman  religion 
ha$  continued  indeed  to  be  professed  in  Bambouk, 
but  its  practice  has  confined  itself  to  the  repeating 
every  day  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  to 
the  ablutions  required  by  that  code.  In  other  re* 
spects,  they  have  relapsed  nearly  into  their  original 
state  of  paganism. 

The  grand  object  of  interest  in  Bambouk  is  its 
gdd  mines.  The  principal  one  is  that  of  Natakon, 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoura,  in  the 
sQUth*e8stem  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  contain- 
ed in  a  hill,  about  3000  paces  in  circumference, 
and  not  more  than  300  feet  high.  The  whole  of 
thi^  enainence  is  conceived,  by  Gcdberry,  to  be  com- 
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posed  of  gold,  which  ooeurs  in  the  form  of  saiall 
lumps,  grains,  and  spangles,  mechanically  united 
with  earth,  emery,  and  grains  of  iron  ore*  At  the 
first  four  feet  from  the  surface,  there  occurs  a  fat 
argillaceous  earth,  mixed  with  small  particles  of  iron 
ore  and  emery,  and  from  which  the  gold  is  ex- 
tracted by  agitation  in  the  form  of  dust.  In  dig- 
ging deeper,  the  gold  is  found  in  larger  grains,  with 
lumps  of  emery  and  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  entirely 
covered  with  this  precious  metal*  At  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet,  it  begins  to  appear  in  small  lumps, 
of  from  two  to  ten  grains.  At  forty  feet,  the 
greatest  depth  yet  reached,  still  larger  pieces  are 
found,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  grains ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  on  de- 
scending lower,  the  metal  would  be  found  in  still 
greater  abundance.  All  the  rivulets,  besides, 
which  pass  through  the  plain  of  Natakon,  roll 
golden  sands ;  and  the  Colez,  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Rio  d'Oro,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tabaoura  to  the  Senegal,  bears  in  its  bed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  precious  metal. 

About  40  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mine  of  Na* 
takon,  in  descending  the  course  of  the  Rio  d'Oro, 
is  the  mine  of  Semayla.  It  is  connected  with  the 
western  branch  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains, 
and  is  situated  in  a  hillock  of  a  similar  aspect, 
though  not  so  entirely  insulated*  This  hillock  is 
not  above  200  feet  in  height,  but  it  has  a  circum'^ 
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ference  of  nearly  5000  feet.  The  substances  in 
which  the  gold  is  contained  are  here  very  difFeN 
ent«  About  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface 
is  found  a  species  of  reddish  sandstone,  extremely 
hard ;  this  is  mixed  with  a  species  of  calculous 
emery,  and  very  hard  red  marble.  These  substances 
cannot  be  submitted  to  ablution  for  the  extrication 
of  the  gold,  without  being  first  pounded,  and  re- 
duced completely  to  powder.  This  constitutes  ^ 
very  tedious  and  laborious  process,  especially  as  the 
instruments  employed  are  merely  a  pestle  and  mor- 
tar of  hard  wood,  which  are  soon  worn  by  the  su- 
perior hardness  of  the  pounded  substances.  At 
the  depth  of  about  SO  feet,  the  miners  find  a  solid 
stratum  of  red  marble,  richly  impregnated  with 
gold,  but  upon  which  their  skill  does  not  enable 
them  to  make  any  impression.^  For  these  reasons, 
the  mine  of  Semayla,  though  probably  richer  than 
that  of  Natakon,  is  considered  in  Bambouk  as  only 
of  secondary  value.  The  other  two  repositories 
are  those  of  Nambia  and  Kombadyria,  both  con- 
tained in  similar  hillocks ;  the  gold  combined  in 
the  same  mechanical  manner  with  the  other  sub^^ 
stances.  The  gold  of  Nambia,  from  its  peculiar 
ductility,  being  easily  worked,  is  more  prized  by 
the  negroes  than  any  of  the  rest. 

It  appears,  from  the  information  of  Mr  Gol- 
beity,  that  the  pits  are  sunk  considerably  deeper 
than  had  been  reported  by  Compagnon— often  a^ 

VOL.  I.  N 
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low  as  30  or  40  feet.  The  sides  are  made  per* 
pendicular,  without  any  precaution  to  ^op  Uiem 
up.  At  firsts  the  spil  thus  dug  is  merely  thrown 
into  baskets,  and-  handed  to  the  women  for  wash- 
ing. As  the  pit  becomes  deeper,  two  ladders  of 
bamboo  are  employed,  one  for  ascending,  and  the 
other  for  descending.  As  the  miners  dig  down 
in  this  manner,  it  happens  very  frequently  that 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  sides  of  the  pit  falling  in. 
This  is  an  event  submitted  to  by  the  surviving 
friends  with  the  most  tranquil  resignation.  They 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  the  devil,  who  sup* 
plies  the  gold  found  on  the  surface  of  their  soil, 
carries  on  also  extensive  mining  operations  of  his 
own  under  ground,  for  which  he  requires  a  regu- 
lar  supply  of  workmen  from  above.  As  he  is  un- 
derstood to  treat  well  the  persons  thus  employed, 
the  transference  is  not  deemed  a  ground  of  regret ; 
and  the  relations  merely  sacrifice  a  cow  or  other 
victim,  to  recommend  them  to  favour  with  their 
new  master.  This  faith  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  shaken,  when,  as  of);en  happens  in  the 
course  of  digging,  the  skeletons  are  discovered  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  thus  buried*  The 
devil,  it  is  supposed,  sometimes  errs  in  his  choice 
of  his  servants ;  on  finding,  therefore,  the  person 
fixed  upon  unfit  for  his  employment,  he  disdain- 
fully throws  him  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  originally  found.     It  never  occurs  to  them, 
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that  the  event  could  have  arisen  from  a  natural 
cause,  or  that  the  sides  of  the  pit  could  have  fallen 
in,  merely  hecause  no  expedient  was  employed  to 
support  them. 

There  seems  veiy  little  doubt,  that  Bambouk, 
in  the  occupation  of  any  European  nation,  would 
yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  is  now 
drawn  from  it*     But  it  is  a  much  more  seriotis 
question,  whether  the  produce  of  its  mines  could 
ever  repay  the  expenditure  of  men  and  treasure, 
by   which   its   conquest  must    be   achieved.      It 
might,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  be  effected 
by  the  employment  of  not  a  very  large  body  of 
troops.     Besides  the  general  want  of  discipline, 
which  renders  an  African  army  wholly  unable  to 
contend  in  the  field  with  the  troops  of  Europe, 
the  Bamboukians  appear  to  labour  under  a  pecu- 
liar want  of  intrepidity,  which  renders  them  oflen 
the  prey  of  their  hardier  neighbours.     But  afler 
the  subjection  was  completed,  the  difficulties  of  the 
invading  army  would  only  begin.     The  intense 
htet  and  malignant  character  of  the  climate,  the 
distance  from  reinforcements,  the  hostility  certain* 
ly  excited  both  in  the  country  itself  and  in  all  the 
surrounding  regions,  would  soon  render  it  such  a 
possession,  as  blind  and  misjudging  avarice  alone 
could  covet. 

In  the  yeu:  1749-50,  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
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were  visited  by  Adanson,  the  celebrated  naturst- 
ist.  Although  he  did  not  penetrate  so  far  up  the 
river  as  several  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
track,  yet  the  intelligence  and  activity  with  which 
he  explored  its  banks,  and  the  variety  of  curious 
information  collected  by  him,  render  his  narrative 
of  considerable  value.  The  first  remarkable  oc« 
currence  was  in  passing  the  bar  of  the  Senegal » 
This  bar  is  a  ridge  of  sand,  stretching  across  its 
mouth  at  a  little  distance  under  water.  The 
waves  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  breaking 
upon  the  bar,  cause  considerable  di£Bculty  to  any 
vessel  that  attempts  to  enter.  The  care  of  pilot- 
ing them  through  was  committed  to  negro  sailors, 
,who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  advice  or  contradic- 
tion, and  even  insisted  on  a  profound  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  European  navigators.  To  the  lat- 
ter the  scene  appeared  very  formidable.  One 
wave  lifted  them  to  .a  great  height,  and  then  left 
them  aground  till  a  third  came  and  took  them 
up.  The  negroes,  however,  left  to  themselves, 
they  conveyed  our  party  through  without  injury, 
though  not  without  dread.  They  then  found  them- 
selves in  a  very  gentle  stream,  about  SOO  fathoms 
in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  all  sides  by  an  im- 
mense plain  of  white  and  moving  sands.  Arrived 
at  Fort  St  Louis,  our  author  presented  his  letters 
to  the  governor,  who  received  him  cordially,  and 
granted  full  permission  to  travel  through  the  qquq<> 
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tty  in  every  direction.  Adanson,  accordingly,  set 
out  for  the  interior,  but  found  his  progress  oppos- 
ed by  such  obstacles,  as  only  his  inextinguishable 
zeal  for  science  could  have  surmounted.  The 
track  by  which  he  went,  through  the  high  road  of 
the  country,  was  so  neglected  and  overgrown  with 
v^etation,  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  pene- 
trate, unless  on  all-fours.  The  underwood  con- 
4sisted  frequently  of  thorns,  which,  besides  their 
action  on  the  skin,  seldom  permitted  him  to  pass, 
without  levying  heavy  contributions  on  the  slight 
cotton  fabrics  in  which  he  was  clad.  At  other 
times,  he  walked  over  sands,  where  the  feet  sunk 
to  the  ancle,  and  which  might  justly  be  called 
burning,  since  they  were  above  60  degrees  (of 
Reaumur)  at  a  time  when  the  ambient  air  was  only 
22  in  the  shade.  When  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
effects  became  terrible ;  the  shoes  grew  first  tough 
like  horn,  then  cracked,  and  finally  mouldered  in- 
to dust ;  the  feet  were  thus  left  defenceless.  An 
obstacle,  which  appeared  at  first  still  more  insur- 
mountable, lay  in  the  marigotSy  or  creeks,  running 
into  the  Senegal,  by  which  the  road  was  frequent- 
ly crossed.  His  negro  attendant,  however,  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  running  into  the  water,  though 
it  took  him  up  to  the  breast,  passed  it  with  the 
same  velocity  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  race. 
Thus  he  reached  the  village  of  Sor,  and  found  a 
reception  so  hosjntable,  as  removed  all  his  preju^ 
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dices  against  the  African  character.  He  was  in* 
vited  to  dinner  by  the  chief  of  the  village,  named 
Baba  Sec.  They  dined  without  table,  taUe-clotb, 
spoon,  knife,  fork,  or  napkin.  A  large  wooden 
bowl  of  kous-kous  was  placed  in  the  middle,  round 
which  the  company  sat  cross-legged  on  the  sand. . 
Each  thrust  his  right  hand,  by  way  of  spoon,  into 
the  kouskous,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  moutJi  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  expedition. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  resemble  our  ice- 
houses. The  walls  are  of  reeds  fastened  together, 
and  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground* 
These  walls  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  are 
covered  with  a  roof  of  straw,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  diameter  of  the 
whole  habitation  does  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  The  door  is  square,  and  so  low,  that,  in  en- 
tering, it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  chin  and 
knees  into  contact.  The  houses  being  built  with- 
out the  smallest  attention  to  order,  and  with  trees 
intermixed,  compose  such  a  labyrinth,  that  a  stran- 
ger cannot  walk  through  the  smallest  town  without 
losing  himself.  The  streets,  or  rather  intervals, 
are  entirely  composed  of  that  white  and  soft  sand, 
which  forms  the  general  soil  of  the  country.  As 
the  natives  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  op^i 
air,  this  sand  serves  at  once  f<xr  table,  couch,  sofa, 
and  bed. 

The  negroes,  upon  the  Senegal,  are 
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by  Adanson  as  the  handsomest  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  They  are  generally  above  the  middle 
size,  and  strangers  to  any  species  of  deformity,  ex- 
cept such  as  arises  from  accident*  The  women 
are  equally  handsome,  and  to  those  who  have  be* 
come  reconciled  to  their  colour,  many  of  them  ap- 
pear almost  perfect  beauties.  Here  an  English 
annotator  observes,  that  the  numerous  progeny^ 
produced  between  the  French  and  these  femalest 
clearly  prove  this  taste  not  to  be  peculiar  to  M. 
Adanson. 

In  one  of  his  excursions,  our  traveller  came  to  a 
village  where  no  white  man  had  ever  before  beenseen. 
At  his  first  appearance,  the  place  echoed  with  the 
screams  of  the  children,  who  ran  to  hide  themselves 
behind  their  mothers.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, having  invited  him  into  the  intericH*  of  the 
village,  they  began  iBrst  to  gaze  at  him,  and,  finally, 
to  prefer  requests  for  trinkets  and  ornaments.  The 
bag  in  which  his  hair  was  tied  up,  being  supposed 
a  repository  for  tobacco,  excited.an  earnest  impor- 
tunity for  a  portion  of  that  precious  leaf;  and  be 
found  no  relief  but  in  untying  it,  when  no  small 
astonishment  and  consternation  was  produced  by 
the  view  of  its  real  contents.  Our  traveller  here 
takes  occasion  to  observe,  respecting  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  there  is  nothing  so  trifling  which 
they  will  not  ask  or  take,  and  that,  as  thieves  and 
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beggars,  they  certainly  have  no  rivals  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

M.  Adanson,  after  returning  to  the  isle  of  Sene-^ 
gal,  made  a  voyage  as  far  as  Podor,  a  factory  situated 
about  sixty  leagues  up  the  river.  Notwithstanding  a 
few  occasional  shoals,  he  found  the  river  easily  na-* 
vigable.  Though  then  at  its  greatest  ebb,  it  was 
always  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  The 
salt  water  is  not  felt  more  than  thirty  leagues  up ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  tide  reaches  as  far  as  Po- 
dor.  The  greatest  rise  which  Adanson  ever  ob- 
served the  tide  to  cause  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  two  feet  and  a  half;  whence  he  infers,  that 
the  descent  from  Podor  to  the  sea  does  not  exceed 
that  measure  ;  so  that  this  extensive  track  of  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  a  few  sand  hills  inter- 
spersed, is  almost  completely  a  dead  level. 

At  Podor,  our  traveller  remarked  a  number  of 
beautiful  trees,  particularly  tamarisks,  red  gum  trees, 
and  several  other  sorts  of  thorny  acacias*  The 
button  tree  also,  J&om  the  ease  with  which  it  re- 
ceives the  tool,  and  its  fine  yellow  colour,  appeared 
to  him  superior  for  joiners*  work  to  any  in  the 
world.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  particular- 
ly observhig  the  ostrich.  He  saw  particularly  two 
tameones,  which,  with  negro  children  on  their  backs, 
ran  round  the  village  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
He  had  the  curiosity  to  cause  two  fiill  grown  ne- 
groes to  mount  the  largest  one,  which  set  off  with 
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them»  first  at  only  a  smart  trot ;  but  getting  heat- 
ed, and  spreading  its  wings,  soon  ran  with  such 
swiftness,  that  it  scarcely  appeared  to  touch  the 
ground.  The  ostrich  moves  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  partridge  ;  and,  as  the  latter,  with  its  short 
legs,  outstrips  the  swiftest  runner,  it  may  be  infer- 
red what  the  latter  will  effect  with  dimensions  so 
much  larger.  It  is  hence  suggested  what  important 
services  might  be  drawn  from  the  ostrich,  could  it 
be  trained  and  managed  as  a  domestic  animal. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  our  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  two  trees,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character.  The  first  was  the  mangrove. 
These  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  They 
grow  only  in  water,  or  on  banks  daily  inundated  by 
the  tide.  But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
their  lowest  branches  throw  down  roots,  which  pe- 
netrate, and  strike  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  They 
form  thus  a  species  of  natural  arcades,  and  their  top 
a  transparent  terrace,  which  might  even  be  walked 
over,  were  not  the  branches  too  much  encumber- 
ed with  leaves.  The  other  tree  is  the  baobab,  which 
he  called  calabash,  remarkable  not  for  its  height, 
which  does  not  exceed  sixty  feet,  but  for  its  pro- 
digious thickness.  In  one,  which  he  was  shewn  in 
the  island  of  Senegal,  he  extended  his  arms  thir- 
teen times  as  wide  as  he  possibly  could,  before  he 
unbraced  its  circumference.  On  measuring  it 
round  with  a  packthread,   he  found  it  sixty-five 
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feet ;  which  made  the  diameter  nearly  twenty-two. 
From  this  trunk,  several  branches  extended  hori- 
zontally, till  the  extremities  touched  the  ground  ; 
and  each  of  these  branches  being  equal  to  one  of 
our  largest  trees,  the  whole  calabash  composed  a 
species  of  forest  within  itself.  He  afterwards  saw 
a  calabash  of  seventy-four  feet,  and  another  of  se- 
venty-seven feet  in  circumference,  so  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly by  much  the  largest  tree  in  the  world. 

About  this  time  the  rainy  season  came  on,  and 
our  author  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time, 
of  viewing  its  stupendous  action  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. He  was  at  some  distance  in  the  fields 
when  the  storm  began.  The  attendant  negroes, 
on  perceiving  it,  instantly  threw  off  their  clothes^ 
and  plunged  into  the  nearest  river  ;  conceiving  it 
more  eligible  to  be  bathed  in  its  waters,  than  in 
those  which  streamed  from  above.  This  plan  not 
according  with  our  traveller's  ideas  of  comfort,  he 
ran  under  cover  of  a  neighbouring  calabash  tree. 
The  rain  poured  down,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
mingling  together ;  but  for  some  minutes  he  re- 
mained as  completely  sheltered  as  if  he  had  been 
under  a  house.  Soon^  however,  the  leaves  being 
soaked,  the  openings  in  the  bi^anches  became 
the  beds  of  so  many  torrents,  which  discharged 
themselves  upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  the  open  fields. 
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*  The  rains  having  quickly  caused  the  Senegal  to 
overflow  its  banks,  and  inundate  the  adjacent 
country,  Adanson  could  no  longer  indulge  in  his 
rural  excursions*  He  therefore  took  voyages  to 
the  isle  of  Goree  and  the  mouth  of  the  Grambia* 
Returning  to  the  Sen^al,  he  made  a  second 
voyage  to  Fodor,  and  spent  also  a  considerable 
time  in  making  botanical  excursions  at  the  mouth 
4^  the  river.  Although  this  was  going  over  old 
ground,  yet  some  new  objects  occurred,  which  ap» 
pear  deserving  of  notice. 

Crocodiles  were  not  numerous  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ;  but,  as  he  ascended,  they  occurred  often 
in  parties  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time. 
They  floated  often  on  the  surface  of  the  river ; 
above  which  nothing  appeared  but  the  head  and 
part  of  the  back.  In  this  attitude  they  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  living  animals,  but  to  trunks  of  trees 
floating  on  the  water*  The  largest  were  from  16 
to  18  feet  long.  Our  traveller  bore  a  part  in  an 
attack  which  his  attendants  made  upon  one  of  these 
animals.  A  negro  having  espied  it  asleep  at  the  fool 
of  a  tree,  stole  thither  softly,  and  dexterously  struck 
it  in  that  part  of  the  neck  where  there  are  neither 
bones  nor  scales,  so  that  it  was  nearly  cut  through. 
The  crocodile  rising,  struck  with  his  tail  such  a 
blow  as  overset  his  opponent.  He  instantly  rose, 
however,  and  wrapped  his  paan  or  cloak  round 
the  animal's  jaw,  while  another  held  the  tail,  and  a 
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third  mounted  on  the  back.  A  second  stroke  of 
the  knife  then  severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  flesh  was  much  relished  by  the  negroes,  ^  and 
did  not  appear  to  Adanson  so  bad  as  had  been  re- 
ported. 

Our  author  observed,  also,  a  gigantic  species  of 
serpent,  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
The  largest  he  saw  was  QQ  feet  long  ;  but  concur- 
ring testimonies  assured  him,  that  they  were  often 
of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  resembled  the 
mast  of  an  ordinary  ship.  This  creature  wreathes 
his  tail  into  several  circles,  above  which  he  rears  his 
head  and  part  of  his  body.  In  this  attitude  he  looks 
round  for  prey ;  but,  fortunately,  he  is  thus  very 
conspicuous,  and  warns  men  and  even  animals  to 
avoid  him.  He  devours  chiefly  lizards,  toads,  and 
locusts,  the  scoui^es  of  the  country,  and  his  pre- 
sence is  thus  considered  as  a  blessing. 

Our  author,  in  one  of  his  rambles,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  negroes*  mode  of  tillage. 
The  whole  village  went  out  with  their  lord  or  chief 
at  their  head,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  musical 
performers  whom  they  were  able  to  assemble.  On 
reaching  the  fleld,  the  music  immediately  struck 
up,  and  the  labourers  began  their  task,  keeping 
exact  time,  and  working  faster  or  slower,  accord- 
ing to  the  tune  that  was  played.  Their  attitudes 
were  such,  that  no  uninformed   spectator  could 
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have  doubted,  that  it  was  a  ball  at  which  they  were 
performing. 

In  the  year  1753,  Adanson  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  France.  He  made,  however,  a  final 
journey  to  Podor,  in  which  nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred. On  his  return  to  the  coast  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  he  fortunately 
recovered,  and  set  sail  from  the  road  of  Senegal  on 
the  6th  September  17^3-     * 

In  17S3,  a  Frenchman  of  l;he  name  of  Saugnier 
set  but  on  a  commercial  adventure  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  departed  in  the 
best  humour,  having  quarrelled  with  all  his  relations, 
and  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence. 
His  views  were  not  cheered  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  detained 
for  several  years  as  a  captive.  The  scenes  through 
which  he  then  passed,  will  be  noticed  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  that  part  of  Africa.  He  was  ran- 
somed, and  returned  to  France.  «  But  pecuniary 
distress  still  pressing  upon  him,  he  found  no  re- 
source but  in  following  up  his  original  intention, 
and  embarked  for  the  Senegal.  He  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  13th  June  1785.  He 
passed  the  bar  amid  the  same  peril  and  terror 
which  Adanson  had  experienced,  and  landed  on 
the  isle  pf  Senegal.     He  inveighs  bitterly  against 
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preceding  travellers,  who  had  described  this  r^ioii 
as  almost  a  paradise,  whereas  he  could  discover  no- 
thing that  was  not  horrible  in  the  extreme.  The 
country  is  a  plain  of  burning  sand,  which  affords 
no  delight  either  to  the  eye  or  any  other  sense. 
The  gardens  are  few,  and  produce  almost  nothing. 
During  the  day,  the  heat  to  an  European  is  quite 
insupportable ;  in  the  night,  it  is  still  painful,  and 
accompanied  by  the  tncessant  stings  of  flies  with- 
out number.  The  fish  is  bad,  the  flesh  detestable, 
and  if  kept  a  single  day,  must  be  thrown  into  the 
river.  Water  is  found  only  by  digging  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  and  then  brackish  to  a  degree,  which 
even  distillation  will  not  wholly  remove.  If  a  man 
goes  out  to  take  a  walk,  he  is  in  hourly  danger, 
either  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  carried 
captive  by  men  equally  ferocious.  The  only  benefit 
is,  where  he  is  tired  of  life,  and  seeks  a  termination 
to  it ;  since,  by  merely  remaining  on  the  spot  where 
he  is,  this  wish  will  be  certainly  and  very  speedily 
fulfilled.  If  unluckily  he  should  desire  to  prolong 
the  term,  this  can  only  be  done  by  adopting  the 
diet  of  the  negroes,  which  is  utterly  loathsome  to 
an  European  palate. 

Saugnier  agrees  with  Adanson,  in  describing  the 
men  of  Senegal  as  the  tallest  and  best  made,  and 
the  women  as  the  handsomest  in  Africa.  The 
former  are  also  remarkable  for  courage,  to  a  degree 
bordering  even  on  rashness.     Their  chief  fiiult  is 
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that  propensity  to  rapine,  which  they  have  in  com* 
mon  with  all  other  negroes.  The  marabuts  ear« 
nestly  inculcate  upon  them  the  duty  of  stealing 
whatever  they  can  from  Christians ;  and  though 
careless  as  to  other  articles  of  the  Mahometan 
creed,  they  cannot  be  accused  o£  negligence  in 
this  one  particular.  The  negroes  here  are  either 
Christians  or  Mahometans;  or,  more  properly, 
both ;  or,  most  properly,  neither ;  a  piece  of  glass 
or  iron  being  always  sufficient  to  produce,  if  re- 
quired, an  immediate  conversion. 

Saugnier,  finding  the  mercantile  departments  at 
Senegal  in  a  great  measure  preoccupied,  resolved 
to  undertake  in  person  the  voyage  to  Crallam, 
which,  being  a  rare  and  dangerous  exploit,  would^ 
if  successful,  raise  him  to  distinction.  He  set  sail, 
accordingly,  on  the  l6th  August  1785,  with  a  ves- 
sel of  seventy  tons,  and  a  crew  composed  of  ne- 
groes. He  admits  that  his  pursuits  and  turn  of 
mind  led  him  to  pay  little  attention  to  objects  of 
natural  history ;  so  that  the  information  collected 
by  him  is  almost  entirely  commercial.  After  pass- 
ing Fodor,  he  had  some  communication  with  Ad- 
met  Moctar,  chief  of  the  Moorish  tribe  of  Trai> 
sarts.  That  prince,  it  appears,  had  formed  a  de- 
sign of  surprising  and  seizing  the  vessel ;  but  not 
being  aware  that  Saugnier  understood  Arabic^ 
which  he  had  learned  in  his  captivity,  he  an- 
nounced his  design  in  that  language,  while  Saug- 
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nier  was  present.  The  Frenchman  hastened  to 
the  ship,  threw  into  irons  all  the  Moors  on  board, 
among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Admet,  and  sent 
for  assistance  from  Podor.  Thus  the  Moorish 
prince,  or  robber,  (the  terms^  are  synonymous,)  not 
only  failed  in  his  scheme,  but  was  obliged  to  make 
a  handsome  compensation. 

Saugnier,  on  arriving  at  Gallam,  found  every  fa- 
cility in  carrying  on  trade.  Slaves,  ivory,  and  gold^ 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance  ;  and  the  Saracolets 
(Serawoolies  of  Park)  are  active  and  intelligent, 
and  every  way  fitted  for  this  employment.  In 
treating  with  them,  however,  as  well  as  with  the 
Moors,  it  is  very  expedient  to  have  a  room  for 
the  purpose  entirely  emptied  of  all  merchan- 
dize I  otherwise  it  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  sud- 
denly disappearing.  While  the  discussion  lasts, 
their  eyes  are  continually  rolling  around,  in  search 
of  something  which  could  be  easily  appropriated. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  extremely  jealous  of 
the  respect  paid  to  them,  and  are  highly  dissatis- 
fied, if,  during  their  visit,  the  attention  be  at  all 
distracted  by  any  other  object.  The  trade  of  Gral- 
1am  is  veryprofitable,  yielding  at  least  cent,  per  cent. 
This  advantage  is  balanced  by  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  various  dangers  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  These  Saugnier  himself  amply  experi- 
enced ;  as,  in  sailing  downwards,  his  vessel  was 
wrecked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  plun*' 
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dered,  partly  by  his  own  crew,  and  partly  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  He  bitterly 
complains  of  the  prohibition  by  the  government  of 
Senegal,  against  taking  any  violent  steps  with  re- 
gard to  those  m'onarchs.  Hence,  though  he  had, 
lit  one  time,  eight  princes  in  chains,  he  was  obliged 
to  release  them,  without  deriving  any  benefit  from 
so  commanding  ^  position.  In  a  state  of  violent  cha- 
grin he  arrived  at  the  colony,  where  it  appears  that 
he  was  generally  considered  as  in  a  state  of  insa- 
nity. This  insinuation  he  strenuously  repels,  yet 
admits,  that  he  drove  from  him  all  the  inhabitants, 
black  or  white,  conceiving  them  alike  destitute  of 
faith  or  honesty.  Soon  after,  finding  his  healtk 
impaired,  he  set  sail  for  France.  In  the  preface 
to  his  narrative,  he  submits  a  ^lan  for  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  first,  along  the  Niger 
to  Tombuctoo,  and  then  across  the  continent,  ei- 
ther to  Abyssinia,  or  to  Mozambique.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  French  government  felt  any 
such  zeal  as  could  induce  thefn  to  close  with  this 
proposition. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  narrative,  Saug- 
nier  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  abilities,  but  of  a  violent,  rash,  and  quarrel- 
some tempet,  which,  by  embroiling  him  with  al- 
most all  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  finally 
rendered  his  schemes  abortive. 

-iroL.  I-  o 


CHAlT'Elt  IIL 
BABI.T  ihscoverIes  OP  VHE  mrdLmr* 

^Flr^^  Voyaget  to  iht  Sen^^  and  Oanibktj'''^hnsJkr:pem* 
trating  to  Tombuctoo^F-^Thompson^^^obson^p^VermuffdcM* 
"^Stibbi^-^ob-Bert'  Solomon. — Moore* 

1  HE  attempts  of  the  English  to  form  establish- 
ments on  the  central  rivers  of  Africa  were  com- 
menced  at  an  early  period.  In  1588,  Queen  Eli« 
zabeth  granted  a  patent  to  certain  rich  merchanta 
of  "Exeter,  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Accordingly,  in  1591,  a  voyage  thitfaer 
was  undertaken  by  Richard  Rainolds  and  Thomas 
IDassel,  ^  who  visited  successively  these  two  rivers* 
The  Portuguese  appear  by  that  time  to  have  been 
entirely  driven  from  the  Senegal,  as  our  navigators 
heard  only  of  one  individual  of  that  nation  residing 
upon  its  banks.  But,  on  the  Gambia,  they  Were 
established  in  great  numbers,  and  appeared  to  view 
the  arrival  of  the  English  with  very  peculiar  jea- 
lousy.    Jn  conjunction  with  one  of  their  country^v 

•  Hackluyt,  IIL  S.  (London,  1810) 
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Xnen,  Who  bad  come  from,  England,  they  formed  a 
coiidpitacy  to  seuse  the  vessel,  and  massacre  the  crew. 
It  was  discovered  and  thwarted.  The  conduct  of 
the  English,  and  their  mode  of  trading,  afforded 
Ihe  highest  satisfaction  to  the  natives,  who  assured 
them,  *•  that  one  bar  of  iron  would  be  more  wel- 
•*  com©  than  forty  Portugals.^^  The  French  are 
flfud  at  this  time  to  have  sent  from  Dieppe  four  or 
five  vessels,  which  touched  partly  at  the  Senegal, 
and  partly  at  the  Gambia. 

The  subsequent  trade  of  the  English  upon  these 
livers  is  not  recorded ;  but  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  unbounded 
zeal  was  excited  to  explore  the  interior  of  West- 
em  Africa*  The  object  of  search  was  that  which, 
in  every  age,  has  tenqited  human  cupidity  be- 
yond all  (AiherB^-^gald.  The  writings  of  Leo 
and  Edrisi  were  in  so  far  known  as  to  make  it 
be  understood  that  they  had  reported  the  inte- 
rior q£  the  continent  to  contain  abundant  stores 
of  this  precious  metal.  It  was,  moreover,  known, 
from  the  Barbary  merchants,  that  the  Moors,  af- 
ter travelling  southwards  over  a  vast  expanse 
of  desert,  came  to  the  regions  of  Tombuctoo 
and  Gago,  *  in  which  gold  was  abundant.     From 


*  On  the  Ist  of  August  1594>  a  merchant  in  Morocoq 
wrote  to  his  friend  in  London,  **  That  you  may  not  think  me 
'*  ta  slumber  in  this  action,  wherein  you  would  be  truely  and 
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these  premises,  it  was  very  fairly  infenred,  that,  by" 
ascending  the  Gambia,  which,  as  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Niger,  was  supposed  to  lead  into-  the  far- 
thest depths  of  interior  Africa,  they  would  arrive 
at  length  to  this  great  fountain  of  wealth.  The 
very  distance  and  mystery  in  which  the  prospect 
was  involved,  spread,  as  usiud,  a  captivating  splen-^ 


I  ij 


'^  perfectly  resolved,  you  shall  und^fstand,  that  not  ten  days 
'<  past,  here  came  a  Cahaia  of  the  Andoluzes  home  from 
«  GagOr  and  another  principal  Moore,  whom  the  king  sent 
''  thither  at  first  witl^i  Alcaide  ■  Hamode,  and  tliey  brought 
'*  with  them  thirty  mules  laden  with  gold."  On  the  30th 
August,  the  same  person  writes,  "  There  went  with  Alcaide 
Hamode  for  these  parts,  scvenfeen  hundred  men :  who  par- 
sing over  the  sands,  for  want  of  water,  perished  one-third 
part  of  them ;  and  at  their  coming  to  the  city  of  Tombuo- 
"  too,  the  negroes  made  some  resistance  ;  but  to  small  pur* 
<<  pose,  for  that  tliey  had  no  defence  but  with  their  asag^es 
**  and  javelings  poisoned.  So  they  took  it,  and  proceeded 
*^  to  the  city  of  Crago,  where  the  negroes  were  in  number  in- 
**  finite,  and  meant  to  stand  to  the  uttermost  for  their  coun- 
"  try ;  but  the  Moors  slew  them  so  fast,  that  they  were  fion 
*^  to  yield,  and  to  pay  tribute  by  theyere.  The  rent  of  Tom- 
'^  buctoo  is*  60  quintals  of  gold  by  the  yere ;  the  goodness 
^'  whereof  you  know.  The  report  is,  that  Mahomet  bringeth 
*'  with  him  such  an  infinite  treasure,  as  I  never  heard  of;  it 
''  doth  appear,  that  they  have  mofe  gold  than  any  other  paYt 
^*  of  the  world  beside.  The  king  of  Marocco  is  like  to  be  the 
V  greatest  prince  in  the  world  for  money,  if  he  keepe  this 
"  country/'—Hackluyt,  III.  6,  7- 
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dour  around  it.  In  1618,  therefore,  a  Company 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  penetrating 
to  the  country  of  gold,  and  to  Tombuctoo ;  for 
•that  celebrated  city  was  already  known  as  the  cen- 
tre, round  which  revolved  all  the  commerce  and 
splendour  of  interior  Africa.  In  order  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  the  Company  made  choice 
of  George  Thompson,  a  Barbary  merchant,  who 
«eems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  ar- 
duous undertaking.  He  was  dispatched  with  a 
vessel,  the  Catherine,  of  120  tons,  and  with  a  car- 
go of  the  value  of  L.  1857-  His  instructions  were, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Gambia  should  become  too  shal- 
low to  allow  the  vessel  to  proceed,  he  should  leave 
it  in  some  convenient  port,  and  continue  his  voy- 
age rf  discovery  upwards  in  boats.  Thompson, 
"following  these  instructions,  left  his  vessel  at  Kas- 
san,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  under- 
tifking,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Mulatto  inhabitants,  who;  before  this 
time,  possessed  nearly  the  exclusive  commerce  of 
the  Gtunbia.  Having,  in  Thompson's  absence,  pro- 
cured admittance  on  board,  they  rose  upon  the 
crew,  massacred  the  whole  of  them,  and  seized  up- 
on the  vessel.  Thompson  was  not  intimidated  by 
the  intelligence  of  this  terrible  disaster.  He  form- 
'ed  an  establishment  up  the  river,  and  merely  sent 
intelligence  to  his  employers  at  home  of  what  had 
befalleQ  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of  farther  aid ; 
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but  assured  tbenif  tbaty  "i^th  eight  ^if m  who  s^dl 
iremained,  he  would  use  his  utmost  effibrta  to  9A^ 
cend  the  Cr^mbin.  The  Company,  without  a  m^ 
ment's  delay^  fittod  out  f^  new  vessel  of  SO  toiur# 
with  a  suitiible  cargo^  The  very  0rst  accounts  re** 
ceived  of  it,  however,  were  of  the  most  uiUavour^ 
able  nature.  It  had  arrived  at  a  most  inauspicious 
reason,  without  any  skill  or  attention  to  guard  a^ 
gainst  its  dS^ts ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that* 
in  a  very  short  time,  nearly  the  whole  crew  fell  vic« 
tims  to  the  climate.  The  letters  of  Thompson,  bow« 
ever,  still  expressing  the  same  confidence  and  de* 
tennination  as  ever,  the  Company  immediately  fit- 
ted out  a  new  expedition,  on  a  larger  scale.  It  con? 
sisted  of  two  vessels,  one  of  SOO,  and  another  of  ^0 
tpns,  which  were  placed  undei*  the  eommand  of  Cap* 
tain  Richard  Jobaon,  who  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
pf  resolution  and  capacity.  He  set  sail  on  the  ^th 
October  1620,  a  period  which  afforded  the  pro- 
n^ise  of  his  reaching  Africa  at  a  favourable  period 
ff  the  year*  After  toughing  at  the  Gmariesi  ho 
arrived  in  February  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia. 
Ilie  first  intelligence  which  there  reached  h^t  wa« 
the  death  of  Thompson.  A  deep  mystery  hangv 
Qver  the  fate  of  this  first  nwtyr  in  the  cause  of 
African  discovery*  It  appearst  that  he  had  pudi^ 
^  up  «^  far  as  Tendat  mnch  bayond  what  any  £iiii> 
ropean  had  before  reached*  His  plgeot  was  tp  faav* 
a«  interview  ik^^  with  «  parsonage  of  the  nams  «f 
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Buckw  Sano»  the  le^og  mercantile  character  m 
the  Grambia.  Thompson,  on  arriving,  found  him 
absent  from  Tenda ;  but  he  received  certain  intel- 
ligence that,  this  distrid;  was  frequented  by  car^ 
Tana  from  Barbary»  a  circumstance  which  he  coiisi- 
dcfed  as  an  important  teat  of  success  in  the  object 
of  im  mission.  It  is  said  that,  elated  by  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made,  and  the  difficulties  surmounted^ 
h/e  not  only  ^egIected  to  conciliate  the  natives^  but 
treated  his  own  party  with  intolerable  haughtiness^ 
The  prevailing  report  is^that,  havipg  quarrelled  with 
lome  of  the  latter,  a  confliet  ensued,  in  which  be 
was  kiJUedt  Whether  the  charges  eg^Qst  him  weie 
well  fouudedji  or  whether  they  were  not  prompted 
merely  by  a.  reluctance  to  fqUow  him  into  new  ^d* 
ventureSt  ift  9  question  which  there  were  no  ii^eaps 

of  ever  replying* 

JobsQH  wes  QQt  dismayed  by  this  final  catastrophe 
eif  all  who  had  preqeded  him  in  the  same  careen 
tie  determined  to  employ  the  same  vigour  and  zeal 
of  bis  predecessor,  combined  with  greater  prudence^ 
}ii^  first  exploit  was  to  seize  a  boat  containing  the 
effiscts  of  Hector  Nunez,  who  was  considered  the 
fiogleader  in  the  destruction  qf  the  Catherinen 
Tb^  was  the  ouly  step  tal^en  by  him  to  avenge  the 
Vrrong  which  hia  comitry  h9d  sustained.     All  the 

Fortugvese  whom  he  met,  affeoted  to  speak  with 
|l)«  vHno^  hmw^  of  t^e  conduct  Qf  Nywes  in^ 
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that  transaction  ;  but  on  these  professions  he  pla- 
ced  very  little  reliance. 

Jobspn  immediately  sailed  up  the  river,  and  hav- 
ing passed  Mansegar  and  WooUey,  arrived  at  Kas- 
san.  All  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  had  fled  from 
the  place  ;  and  our  traveller  was  assured,  that  they 
had  offered  high  bribes  to  the  negroes  to  assist  in 
entrapping  and  destroying  his  vessel,  as  they  had 
done  the  Catherine.  The  English  were  here  re- 
ceived with  civility  by  tlie  alkade  or  governor. 
Kassan  is  described  as  populous,  **  and  after  their 
•*  manner  warlike.*'  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
ditch,  and  three  successive  palisades,  between  the 
two  outermost  of  which,  there  is  a  space  for  cavalry. 
Many  of  the  edifices  have  little  towers  attached  to 
them,  from  which  darts  can  be  thrown  on  an  as- 
sailing army.  Th<3  king's  palace  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  apartments  of  hi» 
women,  and  by  an  enclosure,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  diligently  guarded.  He  is  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Barsally.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
salt,  great  quantities  of  which  are  sent  up  the  'ri- 
ver. 

Jobson  again  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Jerakonda 
(Jonkakonda  of  Park.)  Here  he  met  two  of 
'I'hompson's  men,  who  gave  him  flattering  liopes  of 
the  trade  higher  up  the  river,  but  advised  him  to 
lose  no  time,,  as  it  would  quickly  become  too  shallow 
to  allow  him  to  navigate.     Having  reached  OrantQ, 
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where  Thompson  had  established  his  factory,  he  was 
soon  visited  by  the  king  Summa  Tumba^VLhXmd  man, 
subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Cantore.  After  mutual 
compliments,  '*  he  made  haste  to  drown  his  wits 
*•  in  the  aquavits  we  brought  him/'  The  people 
also  came  in  great  numbers,  '<  some  to  sell,  all  to 
"  beg.'*  Presents,  accompanied  with  expressions  of 
kindness,  were  now  received  from  several  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.  The  accounts  which  they 
heard  "  filled  them  with  golden  hopes  ;"  but  they 
soon  found  that  they  had  committed  a  capital  error 
in  not  bringing  a  larger  provision  of  salt.  This  was 
always  the  first  commodity  asked  for  ;  nor  was  any 
thing  else  held  in  nearly  equal  estimation.  After 
staying  some  days  at  Oranto,  Jobson  set  "sail  on  the 
1st  of  January  1621.  The  country  now  became 
more  mountainous  and  barren,  and  the  wild  anir 
mals  multiplied.  They  discovered,  in  particular, 
*^  a  world  of  sea  horses,  whose  paths,  as  they  came 
on  shore  to  feed,  were  beaten  with  tracks  as  large 
asLdndon  highway.**  On  the  12th,  they  came 
to  the  falls  of  Barraconda,  where  ridges  of  rocks, 
baning  the  river,  prevent  the  farther  influx  of  the 
trade.  By  winding,  however,  through  narrow  pas- 
sages, they  succeeded  in  making  their  way  across 
this  barrier.  At  Barraconda,  Jobson  hired  a  Mar- 
bat  and  two  negroes,  so  that  the  party  were  now 
"  six  white  and  four  black.**  From  this  time  the 
^^fficulties  of  the  navigation  daily  multiplied.  Thf 
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•tream  waa.  entirely  against  them ;  they  conld  iiqit 
sail  in  the  night  for  fear  of  rocka ;  oor  could  they* 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  undertake  the  labour  of 
dragghig  forward  the  boat  Their  naTig^tion  Ym 
therefore  confined  to  two  or  three  houra  ia  the 
ipormng  and  evening.  The  shallows  and  saiid- 
banks  became  frequent.  On  the  lith,  they  were 
£Nx;ed  to  enter  the  river  naked,  '^  very  f(^rfiil  of 
the  crocodiles^"  and  drag  the  boat»  *'  he«)rag  aiwl 
shoving^'  over  the  sand,  till  they  came  into  deq^ 
er  water.  On  the  Ulst^  passing  over  a  high  moiw- 
ta)n»  they  aent  a  mission  to  the  U%,  but  nothiqg 
could  be  perceived  except  ^<  deserts  repfenished 
**  with  terrible  wild  beasts,  whose  roaring  w^  heaid 
(<  every  night/'  Whenever  a  crocodile  4ppeaired« 
^  which  mwy  were  seen  thirty  feet  long»  the  n9* 
groea.were  seised  with  the  utmost  trepidation. 
They  avoided  th«  prcaant  party,  however,  owing, 
as  our  anthor  coEyectures,  to  their ''  noise  and  mul* 
*<  titude»''  On  U^e  ^^^  as  Jobson  was  walking  a- 
long  the  bank,  he  saw  *'  sixteen  gre«t  elephants 
4<  haofd  by  him>"  and  who  had  been  conoetdod  tUt 
that  nuvMnt  by  the  hi^  sedge.  He  di8ch«i:g^ 
hia  piecea  which  missed  fire }  but  the  ri^rt  made 
ihem  run  off  iull  qpved  to  the  mountains^  |Ve- 
fii9ntly»  akp,  ^<  he  might  see  twenty  crocodUe^t  one 
<<  by  another ;  aod  in  the  night,  specify  towards 
<«  break  of  dayt  they  woujld  call  one  te  another* 
<^  inueh  fwmijb^  of  t^deep.weUgtRA 
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'<  might  be  easily  heard  a  leaguci'^  To  completQ 
iksit  hardships,  the  supply  of  wimal  food  began  to 
ftil,  and  tbeir  muskets,  being  in  bad  coadition, 
could  not  assist  them  in  procurii^  a  supply  for 
themselves*  On  the  26th,  to  tbeir  hi^  satisiiic* 
tlon,  they  discovered  the  hill  of  Tenda  (Koba 
Tenda  of  Park.)  A  message  was  immediately  sent 
to  t^e  lung  and  to  Bu^r  Sano,  the  great  merehanty 
requesting  that  he  would  come  down  with  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  On  the  1st  February,  Buckar 
iSiUEio  appeared.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife 
mi  daught^,  and  a  troop  of  forty  att^idants. 
He  was  immedi|rf;ely  regaled  with  bnmdy,  always 
luiown  to  be  the  most  acceptable  treat  to  an  Afcir 
can  ;  and  in  which  he  indulged  so  immoderately, 
that  he.  lay  the  whole  night  dead  drunk  on  board 
of  the  boat.  This  excess,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  inexperience ;  for  he  ever 
after  guarded  against  a  similar  irregularity.  O^ 
recovering  his  senses,  he  proved  to  be  a  very  cour« 
|0ousand  reasonable  person.  He  supplied  them 
with  abundance  of  meat  and  poultry,  on  very  mo- 
derate terms.  A  traffic  in  theur  respective  cai^- 
modities  immediately  began.  Salt  proved  here,  a^ 
elsewhere^  to  be  the  only  European  article  that 
was  in  eonsideraUe  demand ;  while,  among  thei;; 
0wn»  the  highest  value  was  jdaoed  upon  slaves* 
The  grand  ofegect  of  Jobson's  search  and  iqquiry 
^^*ltl  gold  i  yet  he  alM^  to  shew  iiidi£fereiiea  up* 
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on  the  subject,  and  at  first  did  not  even  name  it. 
A  small  quantity,  however,  being  produced,  some 
peculiar  emotion  was  doubtless  visible ;  for  the  Afri* 
can  immediately  began  to  give  pompous  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  abundance  in  which  it  was  produced, 
and  of  the  countries  from  which  it  was  conveyed. 
He  assured  Jobson,  that  he  himself  had  been  in  a 
city,  the  roofs  of  which  were  covered  with  gold. 
The  captain  eagerly  inquiring  the  position  of  this 
African  Eldorado,  was  informed,  that  it  was  sitUr 
ated  far  to  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  four  moons 
(months*  journey.)  The  reported  length  of  the 
journey  at  first  startled  Jebson;  but,  on  considering 
the  slow  rate  of  travelling  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
he  began  to  calculate,  that  the  golden  city  might 
he  placed  at  no  inaccessible  distance. 

Meantime,  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  white  men 
with  European  commodities,  was  spread  throu^oat 
the  country ;  and  vast  multitudes  flocked  from 
every  quarter,  impelled  partly  by  curiosity,  and 
partly  by  the  desire  of  trading.  They  quickly 
erected  for  themselves  hovels  with  the  bmnches  of 
trees  ;  so  that  this  spot,  which  had  before  been  a 
complete  desert,  had  now  the  appearance  of  a  little 
xrity.  At  the  same  time,  there  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite bank  five  hundred  men  and  women,  almost 
-savages,  clothed  only  with  skins  of  beasts  girt  round 
them,  *'  the  tails  hanging  as  from  tlie  boasts.'' 
T^ie  women,  having  never  seen  a  white  lAsxi^  9t  firsl 
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ma  away  and  hid  themselves ;  but,  on  obtaining  a 
gknce  at  some  strings  of  beads,  they  became  soon 
more  accessible.    These,  like  the  others,  were  "  all 
**  for  salt  ^''  but,  unfortunately,  Jobson's  slender 
stock  was  now  exhausted.     On  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  commodities  offered  in  exchange  were 
gold,  ivory,  and  hides  }  the  latter  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  too  bulky  to  be  taken  on  board  the  boat. 
Meantime,  the  English  experienced  every  degree 
of  cordiality  and  attention  from  Buckar  Sano,  whose 
zeal  was  doubtless  rendered  more  fervent  by  his 
being  the  agent  in  all  their  trade,,  and  enjoying  a 
per  centage  on  every  transaction.     On  the  8th  of 
February,  he  invited  them  to  the  king's  residence, 
m  order  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  of  peculiar 
^import*     They  fo«nd  his  majesty  in  the  open  air, 
with  a  fire  of  reeds,  and  his  grandees  seated  round 
him  on  mats.     Buckar  Sano  then  stripped  himself 
nakedy  and  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  the  ground  i 
whereupon  '^  divers  Marybucks''  collected  earth, 
and  covered  him  entirely  over.     Buckar  took  up  % 
.  qi^mtity  of  th«  earth,  and  threw  it  into  Jobson's 
lap  r  after  which  he  rose,  and  stepping  a  little  aside, 
dressed  himself  in. his  best  clothes*     Then  he  and 
his  attendants  successively  having  taken  up  a  bow 
and,  arrow,  after  making  an  appearance  of  shooting, 
came  and  laid  them  down  before  our  traveller. 
The  purporl;,  pf  all  this  ceremony  was  explained  to 
'he,  that  the  king  had  made  an.  entire  cession  to 
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Jobson  of  Tenda^  and  all  tlie  territory  acMild  it» 
The  understood  price  was  a  few  htMes  of  hii 
best  brandy ;  which  Jobson  paid,  not  wftbottt  SOIM 
reluctance,  being  mnch  appreliensive  that  his  new 
dominions  would  never  yield  him  an  equivdmit  6?eft 
for  the  small  purchase  money. 

Abtmt  this  time  their  stay  was  inelined  by  the 
arrival  of  the  king  of  Jelicot  (Jallaootta),  with  his 
<*  juddies  and  fiddlers.'^  These  juddiea  our  an* 
thor  compares  to  the  IriA  rhymers.  During  the 
whole  time  of  meat,  they  recite  songs  m  pruse  oi 
tbe  king  or  his  ancestors.  AAer  -deBth  ^tuff  «e 
not  interred  in  the  usual  mannw,  bnt  ^*  pttt  itt  « 
'*  hdlow  tree  ufff^lit."  Here  be  heard  of  *wo 
places  in  the  neigbbourhood,  Tombai-koiida  (Tain- 
bacunda  of  Park),  and  Jaye.  Of  these,  he  irnme* 
distely  concluded  the  one  to  be  Tombuetoo,  alid 
the  other  Gago,  a  country  described  by  !Leo  as 
abounding  mih  gold.  Tombtictoo^  at  thit  ef«» 
was  always  considered  .to  be  nearer  to  the  ^MSt 
than  it  really  was.  Hence  e?i^  iraveHer^  k^ 
had  made  any  progress  op  the  river,  daSy  tfXp^fA^ 
«d  that  the  next  city  he  came  io  wodld  he  Tott^ 
buctoo.  Jobson,  however,  did  not  vittt  ft  ^  attd, 
for  reasons  not  fully  explained,  did  set  posh  bia 
discoveries  farther.  He  does  not  even  express  msy 
regret  upon  that  subject,  ihongb  he  alludes  at  one 
place  to  a  bar  of  sand  stretching  across  tiie  river, 
aalbrmingtbe  chief  obstacle.    Bat  he,  periiaps. 
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Tombuctoo,  and  the  country  of  gold,  and  having 
diacovered  traces  of  "die  Axvb^  or  Barimry  Moors, 
who,  he  was  informed,  visited  this  district,  he  had 
accomplished  the  main  purposes  of  his  mission,  and 
that  little  could  be  gained  by  ascending  farther. 

Jobson,  being  now  favoured  by  the  stream,  re- 
turned to  Barraconda  in  six  days,  whereas  it  had 
cost  higa  twelve  to  ascend.  In  passing  a  place 
called  Batto,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  performed  on  all 
fhe  youths  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  It 
was  totally  unconnected  with  any  religious  ceve-» 
mony,  and  was  performed  in  a  very  rough  manner. 
INb  remedy  was  employed  for  curing  the  wound,  and 
the  offered  aid  of  the  English  for  this  purpose  was 
positively  rejected ;  but  the  young  people  were  al-» 
lowed  to  roam  about  for  two  months  at  perfect  liber* 
ty,  and  to  steal  poultry,  and  even  occasionally  a  cow, 
in  order  to  regale  themselves.  The  ceremony  it- 
self was  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  festival,  to  which 
the  neighbourhood  had  flacked  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  Fires  were  kindled  under  every 
large  tree,  and  the  solemnity  was  announced  from 
a  distance  to  the  travellers,  by  the  noise  of  *<  shouts, 
<<  drums,  and  country  music.  The  roaring,  shout- 
^<  ing,  and  dancing,  continued  all  night."  A  pro* 
minent  part  on  such  occasions  was  always  acted  1^ 
«  being  called  Hereof  which  our  author  interprets 
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*f  the  devil.''     His  presence  is  announced  by  n 
loud  roaring  noise,  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  or  from  rocky  cavities.    This  continues  un- 
til a  large  store  of  the  contents  of  the  feast  is  laid 
down  near  the  spot,  the  whole  of  which,  on  the 
departure  of  the  donors,  veiy  rapidly  disappears. 
Should  this  propitiatory  gift  be  withheld,  or  should 
its  amount  appear  unsatisfactory,  the  oflfended  dei- 
ty seeks  redress  by  seizing  on  a  young  boy,  whom 
he  is  reported  to  keep  lodged  in  his  stomach,  until 
a  more  copious  supply  of  *^  belly  timber''  appeases 
his  resentment.     Jobson  saw  several  who  had  been 
thus  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  the  fiend.     They 
bore  on  their  countenance   every  mark  of   the 
deepest  consternation  ;    but  maintained  an   im- 
moveable silence,  nor  could  our  author,  even  by 
presenting  his  musket,  induce  them  to  answer  a 
single  question.      He  himself  conjectures,   very 
shrewdly,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  illusion  of  their 
priests,  and  adds,  **  the  hoarseness  of  some  shew- 
**  cd  that  they  had  lost  their  throats  in  that  roar- 
*^  ing."     He  had,  soon  af*ter,  a  still  more  convin-^ 
cing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion.     Pass- 
ing by,  in  company  with  a  Marabout,  they  heard^ 
frpm  a  little  distance,  tremendous  cries  uttered  by 
the  Horey.     Jobson,  not  so  dismayed,  but  having 
a  loaded  musket  in  his  hand,  instantly  expressed 
his  determination  of  discharging  its  contents  at  his 
infernal  majesty.     The  Marabout  employed  everjr 
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motire  of  fear  or  entreaty  to  divert  him  from  such 
a  purpose ;  but  seeing  that  it  remained  firm,  he  con- 
veyed a  warning  to  the  threatened  quarter,  in 
terms  sufficiently  understood  by  Jobson,  who, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  found  a  stout  negro  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  such  deadly  panic, 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  beg  for  mercy.  After 
fiuch  an  exposure,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  discover 
our  traveller  still  lending  some  faith  to  this  super- 
stition ;  but  he  considers  these  persons  as  merely 
"  belying  the  devil,"  who  gave,  on  other  occasions^ 
manifest  proofs  of  his  power.  Thus,  on  arriving 
at  a  place  called  Pompetane,  he  found  himself  ex- 
pected, and  a  dinner  provided,  although  he  not 
only  had  sent  no  message,  but  had  not  even  deter- 
mined upon  the  journey  till  the  moment  of  setting 
out.  On  inquiring  how  his  host  had  been  so  weft 
informed,  he  was  immediately  told,  that  Horey,  or 
the  devil,  had  conveyed  the  intelligence ;  to  which, 
he  lent  implicit  faith  ;  never  reflecting  how  easily 
a  swift-footed  negro  might  out-run  his  party  and 
announce  their  arrival. 

Our  author  now  went  down  to  meet  the  Tenda 
tnerchants  at  Setico,  a  town  about  four  miles  from 
the  river,  and  the  largest  he  had  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. It  formed  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
Portuguese  had  carried  up  their  trade,  and  its  po- 
pulation  was  chiefly  composed  of  Marybucks  (Ma- 
hometans)«    A  considerable  commerce  is  carried 
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on  in  slaves^  salt,  and  gold.     Her€,  a  principal 
Marabout  dying,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  wit* 
nessing  the  ceremonies  performed  at  his  funeral. 
'*  He  was  laid  in  a  house,  where  a  grave  was  dig*- 
**  gedy  and  a  great  pot  of  water  set  in  the  room  ; 
^*  and,  after  the  Irish  manner,  much  crying  (ra* 
^*  ther  than  mourning)  being  made,  he  was  laid  in- 
**  to  the  ground  ;  the  women  running  about  in  a 
'<  lunatic  fashion  with  their  arms  spread,  made  a 
*<  terrible  spectacle  of  sorrow.     Neere  the  gmf^e, 
'^  the  people  sitting  down  in  a  ring,  a  Marybnck 
came  forth  in  the  midst,  who,  betwixt  saying 
and  singing,  seemed  to  rehearse  certain  verses 
in  praise  of  the  deceased,  the  people  interjecting 
their  applauses,  and  running  in  to  gratify  their 
"  Vaies  (prophet  or  poet)  with  a  present.     Thus, 
one  after  another,   every   Marybuck    had  his 
speech*     Singing,  howling,  and  crying,  is  used 
many  days  about  the  grave.     They  lay  all  sweet 
smells  they  can  get  into  the  ground  tv'ith  him, 
<<  and  took   it  kindly  that   I  bestowed  some." 
Much  gold  is  buried  with  them  for  their  use  in  an- 
other WQrld.     The  Mahometans  here  seem  to  ad- 
here, most  religiously,  to  that  precept  of  their  reli- 
gion, whi^h  prohibits  the  use  of  dtrong  liquors. 
Oie  of  them  was  neariy  drowned  in  ^  whirlpool, 
and  taken  out  in  a  sMe  apparently  of  total  inseii- 
sibility  y  yet>  on  brandy  being  applied  as  a  tertor- 
ative,  ho  shut  his  movth  ft^st  agaiAst  itfi  entrance, 
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On  reeoveringy  he  eagerly  inquired  wliether  he 
liad  swallowed  any  portion  of  this  detested  Hquor ; 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  have  died  tfaaa  the 
}eart  drop  should  have  entered  his  lips. 

On  reaching  Kassan,  Jobson  found  that  the  cli- 
mate had  done  its  usual  woi^.  The  master  and 
great  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  died ;  and 
there  remained  not  above  four  in  a  state  fit  for  la- 
bour. He  immediately  sailed  down  the  river,  and 
returned  to  Europe  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
again  visited  the  African  continent* 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  collect  a  few  notices 
which  Jobson  has  given  concerning  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Agriculture  is  the  employment  generally  prac- 
tised by  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Its  operations,  according  to  the  general  practice 
throughout  Africa,  are  perfmmed  entirely  with 
the  hand  i  ^*  God  not  having  given  them  wisdom 
**  to  serve  themselves  of  the  beasts  for  that  pur- 
**  pose.*'  The  only  grain  which  Jobson  had  ever 
seen  before  was  rice  ;  **  the  rest  were  rather  seeds 
**  than  grains/'  They  do  not  make  bread,  but 
boil  the  grain  and  roll  it  up  in  balls.  The  fruits 
are  bananas,  lemons,  and  oranges  ;  the  palm  tree 
is  also  noticed.  Kolla  nuts,  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Park,  are  described  by  Jobson.  He  says,  they 
are  much  like  our  larger  sort  of  chesnuts;  the 
taste  very  bitter,  ^^  but  causing  that  which  is  taken 
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"  immediately  after  to  be  very  sweet,  water  tasting 
"  like  white  wine  or  sugar.  Fifty  of  these  would 
**  buy  a  wife." 

Among  wild  animals,  he  mentions  the  lion, 
ounce,  civet-cat,  and  porcupine.  Of  these  the 
ounce  appears  to  be  the  fiercest.  Elephants  were 
considered  formidable  by  the  natives ;  but,  from  the 
Europeans,  they  fled  *^as  fearefullasa  forest  stagge/^ 
Those  who  had  killed  elephants  preserved,  their 
tails  as  monuments  of  their  prowess.  Wild  bulls, 
wild  boars,  and  antelopes,  are  also  mentioned ; 
and  he  adds  to  the  list,  **  beasts  unknown."  The 
monkeys  and  baboons  were  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  latter  go  in  herds  of  three  or  four  thousand, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  largest ;  one  part  of  whom 
.  march  in  front,  another  bringing  up  the  rear.  '  ^  Thus 
♦*  doe  they  march  on,  and  are  very  bold :  and  at 
*^  night  take  up  their  stands  on  the  mountain  tops, 
"  or  trees  above  us,  where  we  might  heare  their 
<*  government.  For  often,  in  the  night,  you  shall 
^*  hear  many  voices  together,  when  instantly  one 
^^  great  voice  exalts  itself,  and  that  noyse  is  all 
<^  husht/^  They  are  said  to  form,  in  the  desert, 
arbours  for  their  "  dancing  and  disport,"  such 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  seeing  them,  to 
doubt  having  been  made  by  the  hands  of  men. 
In  the  forests,  our  author  saw  great  variety  of 
trees,  but  none  that  he  could  call  ^^  by  an  English 
s^  name," 
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The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  chiefly 
three.  The  smith  is  by  far  the  principal  trades* 
man,  working  with  very  simple  instruments^  but 
with  considerable  skill.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
importance,  as  he  supplies  at  once  arms  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry.  Every  smith,  our  au*- 
thor  asserts,  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  steal. 
Next  comes  the  manufacture  of  grisgris,  called 
here  gregorieSy  a  species  of  charm  which  the  nai- 
tives  wear  in  vast  profusion.  With  this  is  com*- 
bined  the  making  of  bridles  and  saddles.  Lastly, 
mats  are  an  article  in  universal  demand.  '^  Mats 
^*  to  eate,  sit,  and  sleepe  on,  are  their  staple 
**  commodities;  at  the  mafketswe  saw  things  botight 
*<  and  sold,  without  nominating  any  price  but 
«  mats." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  the  Man- 
dingos,  Portuguese,  Mulattoes,  and  the  Foulahs, 
called  by  our  author  the  Fulbies,  whom  he  repre*- 
sents  somewhat  oddly,  as  ^^  a  tawny  people,  much 
•*  like  to  those  vagrants  among  us  called  Egyp- 
**  tians/'  He  describes  them  as  addicted  to  Tjas*- 
turage,  and  chiefly  wandering ;  during  the  wet- 
season,  driving  their  herds  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  when  it  becomes  dry,  bringing  them 
close  to  the  side  of  the  rivers.  They  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  wild  beasts ;  in  the  night  time  drive 
their  herds  into  an  enclosure,  and  surround  it  with 
fires,  holding  themselves  always  *'  ready  against 
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^'  the  roaring  assailants/'  Their  drudgery  is  te^ 
presented  to  be  very  severe ;  and  they  v^rere  frfe^ 
^uently  seen  entirely  covered  with  j9ie9»  whichy 
with  a  stupidity  for  which  our  author  bitterly 
taunits  them,  they  did  not  even  make  any  attempt 
to  shake  off. 

The  Mandingoa»  the  native  inhsbitants  of  this 
district,  are  described  as  living  a  most  idle  life,  un- 
less  during  the  two  months  which  form  their  seed- 
time and  harvest.  The  wwien  live  in  gneat  sub^ 
jection  ;  they  dress  the  food,  aad  set  it  down  oB 
the  mat  befiore  their  husbands ;  but  not  eveia  the 
most  favourite  one,  called  here  the  hand-'wife^  is 
ever  allowed  to  eat  along  with  him.  She  dines 
in  another  house,  ^each  wife  having  one  to  herself. 
In  the  morning  they  approach  him  kneelkig. 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  ^f  wives ; 
all  "  may  have  if  they  are  able  to  buy  .;*'  but  be- 
sides the  price  paid  to  the  parents,  the  k:iug  ex- 
pects a  certain  gratification*  At  the  ceremony, 
there  is  always  a  shew  of  violence^^he  bride  being 
attacked  by  one  party,  and  stoutly  defended  by 
another — the  former,  however,  never  fail  to  pre- 
vail in  the  end. 

The  trade  of  this  country  is  described  to  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Marabouts.  Their  ohief 
traffic  is  bringing  salt  from  the  coast,  which  the^^ 
exchange  in  the  interior  for  gold^  slaves,  and  jtolh 
nuts.    The  goods  are  conveyed  upon  asses,  df 
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wliieh  they  have  great  numbers ;  Buokar  Sano  la 
said  to  have  maiataiRed  SOO.  It  is  very  remaiiL- 
^e,  -that  «ur  tfwre^ler  received  a  report  of  the  ex- 
change  of  salt  for  gold,  mthout  the  parties  seeing 
each  other,  exactly  in  the  manner  described  to 
Gadamosto ;  not  omitting  even  the  banging  down 
and  pittrefying  lips,  for  v4iich  ssdt  was  the  only 
remedy. 

The  next  navrative  of  a  voyage  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  is  one  which  a^>ears  in  a  somewhat 
•questioiiable  shape.  It  is  contained  in  a  memoir^ 
inserted  at  the  end  of  Mowers  volume  of  Travels. 
It  is  there  said  to  be  written  by  a  merchant,  who, 
in  iCing  Charles  II/s  time,  had  acquired  great 
wealth  hf  his  trade  on  the  Gambia,  but  who  care- 
fidiy  concealed  his  name,  from  the  dread,  that  he 
Might  be  sent  out  by  government  upon  another 
expedition.  <Japt^  Stibbs,  in  his  journal,  how* 
ever,  alludes  to  the  author  under  the  name  of  Ver- 
muyden,  and  appe^^  evidently  to  have  possessed  a 
iQore  copious  narrative  than  the  one  which  has 
Md^bed  us,  since  he  mentions  several  names  of 
^aqes  not  there  to  be  found.  The  author  be^ns, 
by  onumensCing  the  articles  with  which  a  boat,  en- 
gaged in  such  an  expedition,  ought  to  -be  laden. 
'fie  recommends  a  hundred  pounds  of  mercury, 
-kistead  of  twenty,  which  he  himself  had  taken  ; 
^so  a  large  provision  of  lead,  'borax,  and  sand. 
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with  several  wedges.  To  this  he  added  three  bar' 
rels  of  beef,  ten  gammons  of  bacon,  salt,  both  for 
use  and  trade;  biscuit,  rice,  gunpowder,  strong 
waters,  '^  and  a  deal  of  such  like  stuff/'  These 
supplies,  however,  though  they  conduced  greatly 
to  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  expediticm,  were 
found  to  have  laden  the  boat  to  such  a  degree,  as 
proved  a  serious  obstacle,  when  they  came  to 
ascend  the  flats. 

Having  thus  amply  provided  himself,  our  author 
begins  abruptly  by  describing  the  situation  of  the 
principal  mine.  You  come  first,  he  says,  to  s 
broad  collection  of  waters,  not  much  inferior  to 
Winander  Meer,  in  Lancashire.  There,  after 
beating  about  for  a  week,  and  trying  many  creeks 
and  infalls,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  the  channel 
coming  from  the  E.  S.  £.  ^*  Up  the  buffing  stream^ 
*^  with  sad  labour  they  wrought,''  and  found  nor- 
thing to  reward  their  toil  till  they  came  to  th(e 
first  fall.  Here  4?  grains  of  gold  were  drawn 
from  10  pounds  of  sand.  On  passing  the  upper 
fall,  an  operation  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
matters  assumed  a  still  more  flattering  aspect. 
Not  only  did  the  sand,  when  washed,  yield  gold 
in  abundance ;  but,  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  rock, 
they  discovered,  at  a  little  distance,  ^'  the  very 
**  mouth  of  the  mine  itself;"  and  he  is  convinced, 
that  those  ifho  are  provided  with  proper  instni^ 
ments,  could  not  desire  a  richer  vein.     It  js  im« 
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pombhf  however,  to .  form  the  least  conjecture  • 
where  this  source  of  wealth  is  situated.  He  i^m>* 
logizes  for  his  ''  miserable  ignorance  of  the  mathe- 
**  matics,"  which  made  him  unable  to  gire  any  in« 
dications  of  latitude  or  longitude  ;  but  he  does  nofc 
^ve  the  least  idea  how  high  it  is  situated  %xp  the 
river,  nor  of  its  relative  position  to  any  one  place 
situated  on  its  banks. 

The  writer,  however,  now  begins  something  like 
a  rc^ar  journal  of  his  voyage.  On  the  4th  De* 
cember  (the  year  nowhere  mentioned),  he  began 
to  ascend  the  river.  On  the  7th,  he  arrived  at 
Setico.  He  kept  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  most 
secure  from  annoyance  i  but  the  sea-horses  and  cn>- 
codiles,  **  ill  pleased,  or  unacquainted  with  any  co- . 
**  partners  in  these  watery  regions,''  gave  him  con- 
siderable disturbance.  On  the  S3d,  he  appears  to 
be  above  Barraconda.  January  14th,  he  begins  to 
extract  gold  from  the  sand ;  by  washing  he  ob- 
tains 80  grains  out  of  1 0  pounds  weight ;  by  mer« 
cury  47  grains  out  of  five  pounds*  January  ^th» 
he  ascended  a  craggy  rock,  and  began  to  dig  with 
a  pick-axe  at  a  piece  of  ore,  which  ap|>eared  to 
afford  great  promise  of  wealth.  Here  he  was  as- 
saulted by  an  incredible  number  of  baboons,  who 
would  ^^  listen  to  no  oratory  but  guns,''  and  who, 
he  verily  believes,  but  for  the  use  of  that  species 
of  eloquence,  would  have  torn  them  to  pieces* 
Its  copious  application  drove  off  the. assailants,  and 
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he  carmd  off  his  ore  in  triunlpb  ;  but  wa»  foudi 
mortifiedy  on  readiing  the  boat,  to  iiod  that  k  XMI- 
skted  merely  of  spar*  February  6th,  aoore  goiden 
sand.  15th,  a  river-horse  beat  throu^  the  boat 
with  one  of  his  teeth,  vAmk  suggested  1^  con- 
trivanoe  of  hangiag  a  lantern  at  the  stem  ^  as 
these  amaxals  kept  always  at  some  distance  from 
light  shining  in  the  water.  Felwuary  ^84€h,  he 
made  trial  of  his  virga  ^ivina^  or  divming  red, 
but  without  the  ismalle^t  effect.  On  this  eeoaaion 
he  was  much  ridiculed  by  his  companions,  and 
seems  half  ashamed  of  his  tnist  in  that  potent  rad  ; 
yet  alleges,  in  its  favour,  that  it  might  -have  been 
dried  up  during  its  Icmg  voyage  from  Ei^and, 
and  thereby  have  lost  its  virtue.  Mardi  31st, 
the  ascent  began  to  be  very  laborious,  and  they 
•were  often  forced  to  strip  themselves  and  drag  the 
boats  over  the  :flats.  April  7th,  peix^ived  the  in- 
flux of  a  small  river  from  the  south,  and  came  near 
a  fall,  which  appeared  so  formidable,  as  to  deter 
them  from  all  fardber  progress  by  water.  They 
landed,  however,  and  after  travelling  some  time, 
came  >to  a  spot,  which  is  described  in  pompous, 
thou§^  vague  terms :  ^*  The  exceed  qf  gold  (says 
<*  he)  was  sudh,  that  I  was  surprised  with  joy  aild 
^'  admiration.^^  Whe^ier  this  Was  the  mine  de- 
scribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  does  not 
very  ;preptsely  i^pear.  Here,  however,  the  author 
»  struck  .with  the  deepest  admiration  at  the  mag- 
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niknde  of  Us  own  ftehievemeist ;  for  lie  fceiieves, 
^. never  amy  hoe^  nor  any  Chrigtinn/'  had  ascend* 
ed  90  high.  He  did  not,  therefore,  foel  himself 
odied  upon  to  proeeed  ftfPth^,  but  immediately 
began  his  voyage  downwarda. 

Considering  the  nature  of  this  journal,  and  the 
aibi^  in  -which  it  appears,  shvewd  su^ioions  have 
ineen  etttefitained,  whether  the  author  ever  per- 
Ibnmed  tlie  voyage  which  he  so  lamely  describes. 
It  is  ffcmorked,  that  gold  had  never  be^i  discover- 
fid  m.  this  tmdk  by  any  one  l)ut  bknself  j  that 
AMuy  of  his  notices  have  'much  die  air  of  being 
JKsrrowed  .from  Jobson ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  less 
pnciae  and  satisfiu^tory  than  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
•namBtion.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  loose  and  general,  as 
•scarcely  to  affovd  ground  to  decide  either  for  or 
•agamat  it.  No  one  else,  indeed,  has  diseovereA 
ffAA ;  but  no  one  appears  to  have  searched  for  it 
00  rdiligently,  or  to  haive  analyzed  die  sands,  either 
•by  chemical  or  imechanical  processes.  The  mor« 
iHfymg  mistakes,  and  disapfmntmmts  of  his  own, 
nnUoh  <he  recounts,  bear  a  ^considerable  semblance 
-of  jbmih.  Stibbs,  who  seems  <to  have  possjdsaed  a 
more  )copious  journal,  and  who  was  the  best  judge 
•on  itke  subject,  does  not  express  any  doubts  of  his 
oodieEBiictiy.  If  he  really  ascended  the  river,  he 
•pnobafaly  <went  (higher  than  any  European.  From 
ibe'thne  jof  ;his  passing  Barraconda,  three  months 
ito  hai?e  '^lapsed ;  aiperiod  which,  if  em- 
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ployed  iVith  any  degree  of  that  diligence,  of  wliich 
he  boasts  so  much,  must  have  carried  him  much 
beyond  the  limit  of  Jobson,  who  spent  only  twelve 
days  in  sailing  upwards  from  that  previous  boun* 
dary  of  European  knowledge. 

From  the  voyages  iiow  narrated,  a  long  period 
elapsed,  without  any  farther  eifort  to  penetrate,  by 
.this  channel,  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  About  the 
year  1723,  however,  the  spirit  of  discovery  revived. 
The  Duke  of  Chaiidos,  then  Director  of  the  Royal 
African  Company,  finding  that,  as  usual  in  such 
establishments,  the  profits  fell  considerably  short 
of  the  expenditure,  conceived  the  hope  of  retriev- 
ing its  afiairs,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  lucra- 
tive branches  of  commerce.  With  this  view,  Gip« 
tain  Bartholomew  Stibbs  was  dispatched,  with  or- 
ders to  navigate  the  Gambia  as  high  as  possible, 
and  to  investigate,  if  gold  was  really  to  be  found 
there  in  such  abundance  as  had  been  often  re* 
ported^  Stibbs  arrived  at  James  Fort  on  the  7th 
October  17^3 ;  he  found  that  Mr  Glynn,  whom 
he  expected  to  find  governor,  had  been  dead  fin* 
six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  of  the 
name  of  Willy.  To  him  our  traveller  immediate- 
ly wrote,  requesting  that  he  would  use  all  pos* 
sible  diligence  in  hiring  canoes  suited  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  Mr  Willy  replied  very  coolly, 
that  there  were  no  canoes  to  be  had ;  and  StiUw 
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^vras  in  despair,  on  learning  that  he  was  giving  him- 
self no  concern  about  the  affiur,  and,  instead  of 
exerting  himself  to  hire  canoes,  was  even  rejecting 
those  that  offered.    He  wrote,  therefore,  an  urgent 
and  somewhat  indignant  letter,  which,  he  hoped, 
'*  would  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  give  him 
"  more  generous  notions  of  the  expedition."    He 
was  much  surprised  when,  three  days  after,  the 
Company's  pinnace  brought  down  the  dead  body 
of  Mr  Willy.  The  climate  appears  to  have  brought 
upon  him  a  mental  disorder,  which  terminated  in 
death.     Nearly  a  month,  however,  had  thus  been 
lost,  and  several  of  his  best  officers  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  climate*     The  new  governor,  Mr 
Orfeur,  eierted  himself  very  actively  to  forward 
the  objects  of  the  expedition.     It  was  the  11th  of 
December,  however,  before  five  canoes  were  hired^ 
and  a  meeting  of  council,  held  on  that  day,  fixed 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  for  the  26th.  Stibbs 
now  found  the  general  opinion  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  to  be,  that  he  ought  to 
have  set  out  at  least  a  month  sooner.     Although 
the  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  yet  he  found,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
that  it  was  universally  known,  and  he  himself 
pointed  at  as  the  person  who  had  gone  to  bring 
down  the  gold.     He  had  with  him  fifteen  Euro- 
peans, thirty  Africans,  besides  several  women  and 
boys.    There  were  besides  a  linguister,  or  inter- 
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preter,  who  being  a  Chrlstkni  Gonaidered  hinwdf 
a  white  man,  ^^  though  as  Uack  as  coal ;"  aUd  a 
balafeu,  or  African  musician,  ^*  to  eheer  up  tbe 
<^  men,  and  recreate  them  of  an  evening/'  Near 
Jillifree,  they  discovered  a  swaim  of  loouflt8>  wUdi, 
after  having  devoured  all  the  herbage  in  the  aei^- 
bourhood  of  that  town^  took  their  flight  up  the 
river*  *^  They  spread  at  least  four  miles,  daiken- 
**  ing  the  air  as  they  fly,  so  th^  neither  the  sky 
**  nor  the  air  is  perceptible  through  them.^ 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  in  lix^  pas- 
sage up  to  Barraconda.  Near  Joar  they  obaerved 
a  ridge  of  hiUs  of  a  red  colour,  stretching  towards 
the  eastward.  .The  current  was  not  more  rapid 
than  is  usual  in  English  rivers,  and,  being  assisted 
by  the  tide,  they  ascended  with  little  diftculty. 
Tlie  natives  everywhere  shewed  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  trade ;  at  one  place,  there  aj^MJSJred  on  the 
coast  three  sticks  erected  crossways,  which  they 
found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  ^  saphie,  or  charm,  to 
draw  white  men  on  shore.  As  they  approached 
Barraconda,  similar  rumours  began  to  arise  respect- 
ing the  country  beyond.  They  were  assured  that 
it  was  destitute  of  all  supplies,  and  possessed  by  a 
cruel  and  treacherous  race.  Stibbs,  however,  had 
reason  to  believe^  that  these  rumours  ware  excited 
partly  by  the  amdety  (^  the  natives  to  monqpoliae 
all  the  commodities  which  he  Inrought  with  him, 
^and  partly  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  attendants 
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to  proceed  farther.  He  learned  on  better  autho^ 
rity,  that  the  town  of  Barraconda  had  been  broken 
that  is^  entirely  destroyed^  and  its  inhabitants  carried 
0ff  by  a  hostile  chieftain.  Accordingly,  on  arriving 
there,  they  scarcely  found  ruins  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  scite  on  which  this  trading  town,  once  so 
£iitious,  had  stood.  A  spacious  plain  here  extend- 
ed four  miles  from  the  riyer,  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive track  of  level  land  he  had  yet  seen  on  the 
'Gambia.  Next  day,  the  negroes  in  a  body  an- 
nounced theit  determination  to  proceed  no  farther. 
They  represented,  that  no  one  had  ever  ascended 
above  Barraconda ;  that  Barraconda  was  the  end 
of  the  world ;  or,  if  there  existed  any  thing  be- 
yond, it  was  merely  a  country  of  savages,  with 
whom  their  lives  would  be  every  moment  in  dan- 
ger. All  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  our  na- 
vigator proved  ineilectual,  till  the  irresistible  powers 
of  a  bottle  of  brandy  were  called  to  their  aid ;  af- 
ter which,  they  at  length  agreed  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Europeans  went,  and  no  farther. 

Stibbs  now  proceeded  to  pass  the  falls  of  Barra- 
conddi  They  consist  of  two  solid  beds  of  rock, 
extending  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and 
each  occupying  about  a  third  of  its  breadth.  The 
fl|>dce  between  was  choaked  up  with  large  single 
rocks  lying  so  close  to  each  other,  as  in  general  to 
render  a  passage  impossible.  Our  party  found  only 
one,  close  to  the  great  bed  on  the  north  side,  and 
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«o  narrow,  that,  in  crossing,  both  sides  of  the  canoe 
rubbed  against  the  rocks.  On  passing  this  obstacle, 
it  soon  appeared,  not  only  that  the  world  extended 
beyond  Barraconda,  but  that  all  the  evils  predicted 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives  were  wholly  chi- 
merical. They  were  found  a  harmless  people,  and 
supplied  them  plentifully  with  fowls  and  other 
provisions.  They  now,  however,  found  themselves 
in  the  region  of  crocodiles,  river-horses,  and  ba- 
boons. What  was  worse,  they  commenced  that* 
struggle  against  the  flats,  which  continued  without 
intermission  during  their  subsequent  voyage.  The 
whole  of  the  narrative  henceforth  relates  to  the  ef- 
forts and  schemes  for  conveying  themselves  over 
these  barriers.  On  the  21st,  fifteen  days  after 
passing  Barraconda,  they  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  not  water  sufficient  to  float  the  boats, 
and  the  bed  being  quicksand,  which  sunk  beneath 
the  foot,  it  was  impossible  to  hawl  them  through. 
All  the  natives  assured  them,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  ascending  higher  till  the  next  rains. 
Stibbs,  however,  continued  to  beat  about  all  day 
and  the  next  night,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage ; 
but  being  still  unsuccessful,  he  gave  up  the  under- 
taking as  hopeless.  The  river  was  here  diflused  to 
the  breadth  of  160  yards,  doubtless  one  cause  of  its 
extreme  shallowness.  He  was  now  nearly  opposite 
to  Tenda,  probably  about  the  same  spot  which  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  Jobson.     iSome  merchants 
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kad  eSSexsi  to  condvct  fahn  to  that  place^  pravided 
be  would  pojrchase  ten  slaves  firom  th^tm }  but  bis 
money  (whidoi  term  he  oddfy  employs  to  sigaify 
trading  goodfi)  was  so  bad,  that  the  bargain  could 
not  be  concluded ;  and  he  did  not  make  4ny  at* 
tempt,  to  penetrate  inland.  He  immediatdy  pro>- 
eeeded  down  the  river  witb  all  possible  expedition* 

It  is  probable  that  other  attempts  were  made 
about  this  time  to  reaeh  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
this  channel ;  bnt  they  seem  all  to  hwve  stopped 
short  very  neariy  at  the  same  point.  In  17^^  we 
have  an  account  of  a  Mr  Harrison  sailing  up ;  bat 
he  did  pot  proceed  beyond  Fatatenda,  where, 
finding  the  sloop  could  not  sail  higher,^  he  s^at  one 
Leach  with  boats  to  the  upper  porta  of  the  vivef ; 
Leach,  sailed  twenty-^two  leagues  ^bove  Fatatenda, 
where  he  encountered  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretoh* 
ing  acnzKSB  the  river,  that  i^peared  to  pvesoni  fixk 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  farther  ascent.  This 
liedge  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  prior  naviga*- 
'tors,  who  describe  their  course  as  arrested  merely 
by  shallows  and  sand-banks.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  possible  that  ho  may  have  ascended  some-* 
what  higher  than  the  rest ;  though  the  lE^ace  pass- 
ed omr  precludes  the  idea  of  the  length  of  hitf 
eourse  having  materially  differed  from  theirs. 

About  this  time  some  intelligence  was  gained  re^ 
spscting  the  interior  of  Africa^  by  a  very  remai^« 
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able  channel.     It  was  from  a  young  prince,  son  of 
the  king,  or  chief  of  Bunda»  in  the  territory  of 
Foota,  who  was  accidentally  made  captive,  and  car* 
ried  into  America.     He  is  called  by  Moore  the 
high  priest  of  Bunda ;  and  appears,  in  fact,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  Mahometan  countries,  to  have  unit- 
ed the  characters  of  pontiff  and  monarch.     He  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  carry  on  some  traffic  on  the 
Gambia,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  pass  that 
river,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  bank  were 
Mandingos,  and  deadly  enemies  of  Foota.     The 
young  prince,  however,  in  whom  curiosity  and  the 
desire  of  knowledge  were  powerful  prc^)ensities, 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  pass  this  limit.     Dis- 
missing his  domestics,  he  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  a  negro  merchant,  with  whom  he  cros- 
sed the  Gambia*  One  day,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
repose  during  the  heat,  he  hung  his  arms  on  a 
tree,  and  lay  down.     At  this  moment  a  party  of 
Mandingos  arrived,  and  seized  upon  the  young 
chieftain.     He  was  brought  to  Joar,  and  sold  to  a* 
Captain  Pyke,  who  was  taking  in  slaves  for  Ameri- 
ca.    The  captain,  on  hearing  the  quality  of  hii^ 
captive,  readily  allowed  him  to  send  a  message  to 
his  father,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  ransom ; 
but  the  distance  was  so  great,  tkat,  before  an  an- 
swer could  arrive,  it  was  necessary  to  set  sail.  Soon 
after  a  deputation  arrived  with  an  immense  ran** 
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som;   but  it  was  too  late,— the  vessel  had  de- 
parted. 

Job  was  carried  to  Maryland,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed first  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  after- 
wards in  the  tending  of  herds.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  positively  ill-treated  ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  former  greatness  continually  embittered 
the  sense  of  his  present  condition.  Above  all,  his 
strict  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  exposed  him  to  perpetual  ridicule,  and 
even  insult,  from  the  white  inhabitants.  His  life 
became  thus  intolerable  ;  and  he  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  attempt  an  escape.  He  fled  across  the 
woods  to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  bay  of  Dela- 
ware ;  but,  being  unprovided  with  a  passport,  was 
there  arrested  by  virtue  of  the  act  against  fugitive 
negroes.  The  case,  however,  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity ;  and  he  was  visited  in  prison  by 
several  English  merchants  ;  particularly  one  of 
tiJie  name  of  Bluet,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  They  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Mahometan  ;  but  they  remained  in  the  dark 
as  to  other  particulars,  till  an  old  Jdoff,  who  un- 
derstood the  language,  met  him,  and  explained  the 
whole  of  his  history.  These  particulars  being 
transmitted  by  letter  to  London,  became  a  general 
theme  of  conversation,  and  Mr  O^ethorpe^  who 
held  a  high  place  in  the  African  Company,  was 
deeply  aflfeeted  by  the  situation  of  the  royal  cap- 
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tive.  He  n&ot  instructions  to  raneonv  8i^  bring 
him  to  England^  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  ta 
his  native  country.  Job  arrived  in  April  1793,  at 
a  time  when  Oglethorpe  had  set  out  for  Gkoisia ; 
but  his  friend  Mr  Hunt  received  him  into  lua 
house*  He  became  now  an  obj^t  of  genesal  in* 
terest,  and  received  many  nwrks  of  a^ei^n  from 
the  most  distinguiished  person^ea  m  this  ^owntry* 
He  was  introduced  to  the  king*  qiicsen,  and  th^ 
mst  of  the  royal  family^  and  revived  irom  h^ 
majesty  the  jNresent  of  a  handsoooe  gold  wa^. 
The  Duke  of  Montagu  invited  hifo,  fp^qf^w^ 
to  has  house,  where  he  waa  introdneed  to  tb^. 
principal  nobiUty.  He  learned  to  speak  and  writo 
English,  and  was  even  able  to  assist  Sk  Hwa 
Sloane  in  the  translation  of  Arabic  m^ausQriptcu 
His  memory  is  said  to  have  been  very  e^traoidjr 
nary*  He  wrote  out  three  copieis  of  the  Koi;an^ 
merely  from  recollection,  and  without  usipg  the 
first  in  making  out  the  two  oth^ts*  Ho  h^d  & 
pecuhar  turn  fi>r  mechanism*  Thpugh  a^  s^ealpuft 
Mahometan,  he  talked  in  a  very  t^wper*!^  ai^H 
rational  manner  on  the  subje(;t  of  rehff^Uf  He  QQ^^ 
aideced  his  activity  aa  foitbuoate*  &im  it^  ^Qtlblipg 
^m  to  acquire  various  hranclvea  of  kngwl^dgfij  p£ 
which  he.  mast  otherwiae  haive  r«wnod;  ig«<mttfr; 
Job  aet  sail  from  Enf^and  in  Jjuly  17^  «Mi 
ainived  at  Fort  James  on  thfi  8th  of  A^<i^*  ¥<^ 
withstanding   tho  gentlcn^sa  of  hfe.  dl(|!wi|ti<»»fe. 
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which  18  much  extolled^  he  riiewed  a  very  Airi- 
oas  antipathy  to  ali  individuals  bdonging  to  the 
natien  who  had  reduced  him  to  slavery ;  and  he 
was  even  with  difficulty  prevented  from  attacking 
and  kilUfig  them.  He  testifi^  extraordinary  exulta- 
tmi  at  teaming  that  the  king  who  had  thrown  him 
inflo  slavery  was  afterwards  killed^  in  consequence  of 
tfa6  pistd  which  he  wore  aocndentally  going  off;  and 
he  flattered  himsdf  that  this  pistol  mi^t  be  one 
which  bad  been  received  as  part  of  the  price  of 
his  captivity.  A  messenger  was  immediatdiy  sent 
to  Job's  father^  informing  him  of  his  son's  arrival, 
and  requesting  an  escort  to  conduct  him  home. 
He  waited  impatiently  four  months  the  return  of 
this  courier.  When  the  news  at  last  came^  they 
were  lather  of  a  gloomy  description.  The  father 
had  died  almost  immediately  after  learning  the  re- 
turn of  hilt  son ;  and  the  country  was  then  in  a 
very  distracted  state,  in  consequence  of  a  long  war 
in  which  it  had  been  involved. 

Job  was  deeply  afflicted  by  this  information,  but 
determined  immediately  to  set  out  for  Bunda.  As 
he  was  departing,  however,  Moore,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  last  particulars,  left  Africa,  and 
no  ftil^er  tidings,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  evei* 
reached  Europe  respecting  this  young  African 
prince. 

Hiere  seems  little  doubt,  that  the  Bunda,  de- 
scribed as  the  native  country  of  Job,  must  have 
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been  the  Bondou  of  Fkrk,  situated  on  the  Upper 
Senegal,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Foota  Torra* 
Job  reported,  indeed,  that  Tombuctoo  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  a  statement,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  is  placed  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  smallness  of  the  interval  intervening 
between  it  and  the  Grambia.  Tombuctoo  is  appa- 
rently the  European  interpretation  of  some  other 
city  mentioned  by  Job,  most  probably  Tambou- 
canee,  noticed  by  Saugnier,  as  a  mart  for  slaves 
and  produce,  about  sixteen  leagues  aboVe  Grallam. 
Among  the  particulars  obtained  from  Job  re- 
specting the  manners  of  the  country,  the  following 
are  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  people  of 
Bunda  are  strict  Mahometans,  and  the  persons  of 
distinction  pique  themselves  on  being  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion.  They  have 
not  above  thirty  books,  which  are  Arabic,  and  all 
relate  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  women  are 
veiled  still  more  closely  than  is  ushal  in  Musulman 
countries ;  they  even  remain  covered  from  their 
husbands  for  three  years  after  marriage.  Job,  ^t 
leaving  Africa,  had  not  seen' the  face  of  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  H^d  been  two  years  united.  The  chief 
employment  is  agriculture,  which  is  very  laborious, 
as  tbey  have  no  instruments  proper  for  it,  and  no 
means  of  reaping  the  grain,  unless  by  pulling  it 
up  by  the  roots.  Elephant  hunting  is  generally 
practised,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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ivory  for  trade.  Both  in  war  and  hunting,  they 
make  use  of  arrows  poisoned,  by  being  dipped  in  the 
juice  of  a  certain  herb.  Job  asserted,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  flow- 
ed always  parallel  to  each  other,  and  never  united ; 
a  correct  statement,  which  met  little  credit  in  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  the  opposite  geographical  sys- 
tem, which  was  there  universally  established. 

We  come  now  to  the  travels  of  Moore,  who, 
though  he  did  not  penetrate  so  deep  into  the  interior 
as  some  of  those  already  mentioned }  yet,  from  the 
length  of  his  residence,  and  his  intimate  commu- 
nication with  the  natives,  collected,  on  the  whole, 
more  information  respecting  this  part  of  Airica, 
than  any  traveller  prior  to  Park.  He  was  employ- 
ed by  the  African  Company  as  their  factor,  or  su- 
perintendent, at  the  different  trading  stations  on 
the  Gambia,  and  in  travelling  from  one  to  the 
other,  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  what- 
ever was  most  worthy  of  notice  throughout  this 
r^on.  He  begins  with  giving  some  account  of 
the  nations  who  inhabit  its  banks,  particularly  of 
the  Foulahs,  whom  he  terms  Fholeys.  He  men- 
tions them  in  much  more  respectful  terms  than 
Jobson.  According  to  him,  they  are  a  truly  meri- 
torious and  industrious  race  ;  and  *^  to  have  a  Pho- 
"  ley  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  by  the  natives 
«<  reckoned  a  blessing."     Their  villages  form  a  spe^ 
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cieis  of  independent  repuMic,  governed  entirely  by 
their  own  chiefs,  without  any  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  df  the  district.  If  they  are  oppressed 
or  encroached  upon,  they  remove  themselveft^  and 
the  benefHs  of  their  industry,  to  another  tet^tory. 
Even  the  king  of  Barsdly,  the  most  imperious  and 
absolute  of  these  chieftains,  ^*  does  not  dare  to  med* 
"  die  with  them.**  Our  author  is  never  weary  of 
extolling  their  good  qualities ;  their  hospitality, 
mildness,  and  humanity,  not  only  among  them- 
selves,  but  towards  the  other  inhabitants  ;  to  which 
they  add  the  quality  of  intrepid  courage,  when* 
ever  any  aggression  requires  its  exertion. 

Moore  resided  for  some  time  at  James-Fort, 
with  occasional  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Tancrowall,  at  some  distance  Up,  he  de- 
scribes as  of  considerable  size,  and  the  richest  town 
oh  the  whole  river.  It  was  inhabited  partly  by 
Mandingos,  and  partly  by  Portuguese,  who  occu- 
pied separate  divisions,  and  built  their  houses  in  a 
different  style.  Those  of  the  natives  are  conical, 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  high,  of 
"  a  good  fat  binding  clay,  which  soon  hardens,** 
and  the  roof  covered  with  ciboa  or  palmeto  leaves. 
Albreda  is  a  considerable  town,  about  a  mile  be- 
low James-Fort,  where  the  French  have  a  factory. 
In  consequence  of  this  situation,  their  passage  up 
the  river  is  commanded  by  the  English  fort,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  only  upon 
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condition  of  not  giring  more  than  forty  bars  a  head 
for  each  slave.  When  they  wished  to  pass  James- 
Ibrt  fbr  a  supply  of  wood  or  other  necessaries,  they 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  English  governor,  who, 
in  granting  permission,  put  one  of  his  men  on  board, 
to  observe  that  they  did  not  engage  in  any  trade* 

After  some  residence  at  James-Fort,  our-  author 
was  sent  up,  along  with  a  Mr  Roberts,  to  superin- 
tend the  factory  at  Joan  He  had  not  been  long 
herd,  when  they  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
the  king  of  Barsally,  (Bur  Salum,)  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  on  whom 
most  of  the  others  are  dependent.  This  prince 
had  a  very  commodious  house  of  his  own  in  the 
to^vn,  but  found  it  more  eligible,  for  reasons 
that  soon  appeared,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
fectdry.  Here  his  majesty  began  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  apartment  and  bed  of  Mr  Roberts, 
and  soon  shewed  his  expectation  that  every  thing 
which  the  factory  contained  should  be  at  his  dis- 
posal. Some  reluctance  being  shewn  to  meet  his 
views  in  this  particular,  he,  at  the  advice  of  his 
courtiers,  caused  Mr  Roberts  to  be  held,  while  he 
took  from  him  the  key  of  the  storeroom,  which  was 
immediately  searched  for  every  thing  that  could 
afibrd  gratification  to  the  royal  palate.  '*  Brandy 
**  was  his  main  hank,"  of  which  he  fbund  an  anker, 
which  kept  him  for  three  days  in  a  state  of  most  com- 
fortable intoxication.   The  supply  being  exhausted, 
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every  comer  was  eagerly  ransacked  for  more,  but 
without  effect.  At  last  they  came  to  a  small  apart- 
ment, where  Harrison,  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  was  lying  ill  in  bed.  Here  the  monarch 
descried  a  case*  which  wore  somewhat  of  a  promis- 
ing aspect ;  and  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  open- 
ed. Harrison  protested  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  some  papers  of  consequence,  which  he  had  strict 
orders  to  allow  no  one  to  inspect.  **  The  king 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  liquor  cases  to  be 
put  off  so  ;''  he  therefore  caused  his  attendants 
to  hold  Harrison  while  himself  took  the  key  from 
his  breeches  pockety  and  opened  the  case,  which^ 
to  his  infinite  delight^  was  found  to  contain  six 
gallons  and  a  half  of  excellent  brandy.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  new  and  unremitted  scene  of  baccha- 
nalian festivity ;  though  Moore  candidly  admits^ 
<<  he  must  do  the  king  this  justice/'  that  he  fre- 
quently invited  Mr  Harrison  and  himself  to  a  share* 
of  their  own  liquor.  When  the  whole  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  a  new  stock 
being  discovered,  the  party  began  to  talk  of  taking 
leave*  Before  their  departure,  however,  the  king» 
his  generals,  and  ministers,  made  a  new  survey  of 
the  premises,  and  amused  themselves  with  pocket- 
ing every  thing,  the  possession  of  which  appeared 
convenient  or  agreeable.  ^*  What  resistance  could 
<<  three  men  make  against  three  hundred  ?''  The 
entire  spoil  upon  this  last  occasiqut  however^  did 
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Hot  amount  to  much  more  than  twenty  pounds ; 
and  they  had  then  the  satisfaction  of  bidding  adieu 
to  their  iUustrious  visitors. 

The  king  of  Barsally,  as  well  as  all  his  attend- 
antSy  are  zealous  Mahometans  ;  and  whenever  he 
was  not  completely  intoxicated,  he  prayed  most 
fervently.  Far  from  thinking,  with  others  of  his 
persuasion,  that  it  was  worse  than  death  to  taste 
brandy,  or  other  strong  liquors,  he  considered 
it  almost  as  deadly  an  evil  to  taste  any  thing  weaL- 
er.  His  usual  course  of  life  was,  to  rise  at  night, 
and  drink  till  towards  daylight,  then  eat,  and  go 
to  deep  till  near  sunset.  At  that  time  he  rose,  and 
faaYing  again  drank  copiously,  went  to  sleep  till 
midnight.  His  insatiable  thirst  for  brandy  kept 
both  his  subjects  and  neighbours  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual terror.  When  he  stood  in  need  of  a  supply 
^f  this  indispensable  article,  he  immediately  sent  to 
the  manors  of  the  Company  at  James- Fort,  re* 
questing  that  they  would  dispatch  a  cargo  to  be 
exchanged  for  slaves ;  a  call  which  those  worthy 
personages  always  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 
The  king  then  marched  suddenly  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  set  fire  to  three  parts  of  it,  and  stationed  his 
guards  at  the  fourth,  who  seized  the  inhabitants  as 
they  attempted  to  escape.  If  he  was  not  at  war 
with  any  of  his  neighbours,  he  then,  says  Moore, 
^*  falls  upon  one  of  his  own  towns,  which  are 
<c  numerous,  and  uses  them  in  the  very  same  matu 
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^*  ner.^*  One  of  the  eiAiiseiKients  of  this  augost 
personage,  was  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  river, 
and  shoot  at  the  canoes  as  they  passed ;  and  fre- 
quently one  or  two  in  the  day  were  kiUed  in  this 
pastime.  He  alone,  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  this 
quarter  of,  Africa,  is  entirely  absolute,  and  lies  un- 
der no  obligation  to  consult  with  his  suligects  or 
chief  men.  The  chiefs  under  him  are  called  Boom- 
eys,  and  possess  almost  the  sole  power  in  their  re- 
spective villages ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  serve 
the  monarch  in  war,  and  once  a  year  come  to  pay 
homage  to  him. 

Soon  after  this  period,  violent  dissensions  arose 
between  Moot^  ftnd  Roberts,  the  joint  managers 
tif  the  factory  at  Joar.  Roberts  even  lef):  the  fac- 
tory, and  took  up  his  residetice  at  Cower,  a  lii^ 
negro  town,  about  three  miles  distant,  ftwi  whelice 
he  instigated  the  negroes  to  insult,  and  even  rOb 
Moore.  The  Company  seem  at  first  to  have  en- 
tertained some  doubt  on  which  side  the  fault  ]ay«i 
They  were  particularly  dissatl^ed  with  the  lai^ 
defalcations  in  the  warehouse,  and  strongly  su^ect- 
ed  that  the  king  of  Barsally  had  been  made  re^n- 
sible  for  a  few  more  misdeeds  thail  be  had  really 
committed.  They  at  first,  therefbre,  superseded 
both.  But  they  aflerwards  became  sensible,  thai 
the  blame  rested  with  Roberts,  who  was  recalled  ; 
and  Moore,  as  he  became  known,  was  treated  mott 
and  more  as  a  confidential  servant.  He  Was  thence- 
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forth  sent  mce^ively  to  the  different  factories 
wheoevier  any  thwg  important  was  to  be  transactedr. 
He  was  at  ihii  time  sent  up  the  river  as  far  a^ 
E^tatenda.  He  came  first  to  Kassan,  of  whieh 
he  gives  a  description  nearly  simikr  to  that  of  Jobir. 
son.  It  seems  *'  this  was  a  noted  town  for  doing. 
^'  mischjef ;''  and  Emropeans  coi^d  scarcely  pass 
through  without  receiving  some  inwli; ;  but  ii;  con^ 
sequence  of  having  recently  been  taken  and  plun* 
dered  by  a  neighbouring  potentate,  the  characte;r 
of  the  pe<^e  was  entirely  changed ;  they  were  be- 
come *'  the  civij^st  in  the  whole  river }"  and  the 
town  milght  be  passed  through  with  perfect  safety. 
The  ve^  then  passed  by  Brucoe,  (Bruko,)  where 
there  was  an  English  factory  building.  About  nine 
miles  was  Dubocunda»  composed  of  two  towns,  one 
of  wj^h  was  open,  and  the  other  fortified  by  treei$ 
fixed  in  i^e  ground,  and  clay  stu^d  in  between 
them.  H^i^  la^t  served  as  a  refuge  when  they  were 
har4  pres^  in  those  extremities  of  war,  to  which 
their  turbulent  dispc^ition  often  exposed  them. 
They  had  lately  rebelled  against  the  lawful  empe* 
ror  (as.  he  is  tjermed)  of  Jemarron,  had  drivea 
hjni.  to  the  extpremity  of  his  dpminions,  and  electr 
ed  a  king,  of  their  own.  Moore  then  passed  Cut* 
tejarr,  fonnerly  containing  a  factory,  which  had 
hej9n  re^ioved,  in  consequence  of  it»  being  over- 
iSfiwed  by  the  Gambia.  In  passing  up  the  river,, 
he  was  visited  by  a  Mumho  Jumbo^  of  which  he 
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gives  a  very  particular  account.  He  says,  ^^  It  is 
^<  dressed  in  a  long  coat  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
with  a  tuft  of  fine  straw  on  the  top  of  it.  This 
is  a  thing  invented  by  the  men  to  keep  their 
**  wives  in  awe,  who  are  so  ignorant  (or  at  least  are 
^^  obliged  to  pretend  to  be  so)  as  to  take  it  for  a 
**  wild  man.'^  The  sound,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  so 
dismal,  that  only  the  most  positive  assurance  to 
the  contrary  could  make  any  one  snspeet  that  it 
issued  from  a  human  voice.  Whenever  any^dis- 
tension  takes  place  within  the  domestic  circle,  this 
umpire  is  speedily  called  in,  pronounces  and 
executes  sentence,  almost  invariably  against  the 
weaker  party.  During  the  day,  the  coat  is  hung 
on  a  long  pole,  in  order  to  be  ready  ^  whenever 
its  services  are  required..  Youths  are  initiated  in- 
to this  society  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  but  bound  by 
the  most  dreadful  oaths  never  to  divulge  its  arcana 
to  any  female.  It  seems,  that  about  the  year  17^f 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Jagra,  being  endowed  with 
more  than  the  usual  curiosity  of  her  sex,  wrested  from 
her  husband  this  fatal  secret.  The  fact  having  trans- 
pired, a  council  of  the  men  was  immediately  held, 
to  consider  in  what  manner  it  would  henceforth  be 
possible  to  keep  their  wives  in  subjection.  A  sig- 
nal example  was  judged  indispensable ;  and  the  fact 
being  proved,  both  the  king  and  queen  were  put 
to  death,  as  a  warning  to  all  who  should  ever  again 
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aeek  or  allow  others  to  pry  into  so  awful  a  mys- 
tery. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  Naekway,  which 
seems  to  be  near  the  present  situation  of  Pisania, 
aad  where  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  beha- 
^ur  of  a  Portuguese  servant  employed  by  the 
Company.  ,  Here  he  remarks^  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  i!in-> 
favourable  reports  s^ead  of  those  who  inhabited 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Gambia.  As  he  passed 
through  their  towns,  most  of  the  inhabitants  came 
and  shook  hands  with  htm,  and  only  the  women  who 
had  never  before  s^en  a  white  man,  ran  away  and 
hid  themselves.  He  mentions,  however,  some  sm- 
gular  customs  that  prevailed.  It  seems,  that  what- 
ever a  man  buys  may  be  reclaimed  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  on  the  price  being  returned.  This  cus- 
torn  «imetime«  affords  a  handle  for  extortion  agdnat 
those  Europeans  who  are  not  aware  of  its  existence. 
A  gentleman  having  bought  a  cow,  happened  soon 
after  to  cut  off  the  tail.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  seller,  he  immediately  came,  and,  on  some 
plausible  pretext,  requested  its  restoration.  The 
animal  being  produced,  he  immediately  exclaimed 
against  the  mutilation  it  had  suffered,  and  demaiad*- 
ed,  as  a  compensation,  thnee  hundred  times  the 
price  originally  paid.  The  gentleman  remonstrate 
ed  against  a  claim  so  manifestly  unjust;  but, 
jBnding  his  opponent  seconded  by  the  whole  popu- 
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lation^  he  yielded  to  the  law  of  the  strangeii;^  and 
paid  the  sum  demanded.  However,  having  retutn- 
ed  some  time  after  with  a  well  armed  ship,  and  in- 
duced several  of  the  prineipal  peefde  to  eome  on 
board,  he  threw  them  into  irona,  anit  kept  thtm 
until  Ml  restitution  had  beeo  made.  They  can^- 
didly  acknowledged,  on  this  occa«km,  that  '^  they 
**  were  justly  served ;''  and  continued  their  inter- 
course with  him  in  the  same  cordial  fbotiiig  as  he- 
fore* 

From  Nackway»  Moore  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Fatatenda,  the  highest  point  at  which  the  Company 
have  ever  established  any  factory.  The  GmnlMa  was 
here  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Ldndott 
Bridge,  and  being  in  October,  the  end  of  the  nw j 
season,  it  ran  with  a  deep  and  rtngid  stc^m^  Tlie  fae«- 
tory  was  situated  on  a  high  roidk  cfose  ta  the  river» 
and  commanded  a  pleasant  prospect  over  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cantore.  The  phum  miuind  it,  howr 
ever,  echoed  conlanually  with  the  roaring  of  wild 
beasts.  Hamilton,  t^  factor,  was  here  entirely  by 
himself)  and  had  not  seen  a  white  man  for  two 
months.  He  was  frequently  favoured  with  the  vir 
sits,  of  the  king  of  Tomany,  who  seen^s  to  have  been 
a  Qomplete  counterpart  of  his  BarsaUic  mi^iieaty. 
£very  thing  in  the  shape  of  brandy  was  inyariaUy 
seiwd,  and  the  ftntor,  when  he  obtained  any  lot 
his  own  usct^had  no  resouoee  but  to  buiy  it  in  the 
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woods,  and  steal  to  it  at  midnight,  as  the  miser  to 
his  gold. 

Moore  takes  occasion  here  to  enter  into  some 
particulars  respecting  the  manners  of  the  Man- 
dingoes.  The  cultivated  ground  adjoining  to  each 
village  is  divided  into  two  large  fields,  one  for  com, 
and  the  other  for  rice.  These  are  tilled  under  the 
direction  of  the  alcade,  or  chief  magistrate,  who 
appoints  to  each  their  portion  of  labour,  and  the 
produce  is  then  divided  according  to  their  respec- 
tive wants,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
one  can  starve  in  a  Mandingo  village.  The 
alcade  also  decides  all  differences,  and  has  the 
first  voice  in  all  deliberations  respecting  matters  of 
general  concern.  The  merchants,  and  particularly 
the  Europeans,  are  considered  as  under  his  pecu- 
liar protection ;  hence  he  is  usually  called  Tohav^ 
ho  Mansa^  "  the  white  man's  king  ;*'  and  Moore 
observes,  that  any  one  who  can  keep  well  with  him, 
is  pretty  sure  of  having  his  business  well  done. 

The  accounts  of  marriage,  polygamy,  &c.  among 
the  negroes,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  those 
given  by  all  travellers.  The  wives  ai-e  under  great 
subjection  to  their  husbands,  which  our  author 
ascribes  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo.  He  knew  a  pretty  large  town 
near  Bruko,  which  contained  only  one  man,  his 
wives,  children,  and  slaves-  The  women  are  ge- 
nerally married  ve^y  young ;  the  price  of  one  is 
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two  COWS,  twa  iron  bars^  and  two  hundred  Koll| 

nuts.  The  marriage  feast  is  open  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  generally  continues  for  three 
pr  four  days.  Each  wife  lives  in  a  separate  hut, 
all  the  contents  of  which,  both  furniture  and 
provisions,  being  produced  by  her  industry,  an 
oonsidered  as  entirely  her  property,  with  which  the 
husband  has  no  interference. 

Every  person  who  dies  is  considered  as  having 
met  his  fate,  either  through  the  agency  of  witches, 
Qr  as  a  punishment  for  some  vow  which  he  has  vio^r 
lated.  One  man  having  vowed  never  to  part  with 
a  particular  male  slave,  was  afterwards,  through  the 
necessities  of  his  family,  obliged  to  sell  him ;  but 
however  urgent  the  motive  was,  it  did  not  prevent 
his  sudden  death  from  being  imputed  to  this  per* 
jury.  Among  their  superstitious  practices,  may  be 
mentioned  the  mode  of  trial,  by  making  the  ao^ 
eused  dip  his  hc^nds  into  scalding  water ;  when^  if 
the  natural  effect  be  produced,  he  is  immediately 
concluded  guilty.  An  English  captain  was  so  far 
enamoured  of  the  native  customs,  as  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  judicial  investigation.  Having  missed  a 
gun,  he  caused  his  crew  to  put  their  hands  into 
boiling  water,  by  which,  it  seems,  **  they  scalded 
**  themselves  miserably.''  As  he  was  triumphing, 
however,  in  the  success  of  thi^  mode  of  detection, 
he  unexpectedly  discovered  the  gun  in  his  ow« 
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custody ;  which,  commg  to  the  ears  of  the  crew, 
verf  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  mutiny. 

As  Moore  resided  so  long  in  this  part  of  Africa 
in  the  capacity  of  factor,  his  account  of  the  com* 
merce  upon  the  river  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
which  we  yet  possesui 

The  Gambia  is  navigable  for  sloops  six  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  to  the  falls  of  Barraconda. 
To  that  point  also  the  tide  ascends,  which  he  re- 
marks is  higher  than  in  wy  other  river  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  The  lower  parts  are  flat  and 
woody ;  but  the  uj^r  rise  into  hills  of  consider- 
able height,  composed  of  iron-stone.  The  value 
of  European  goods  is  expressed  by  bars^  an  ima- 
ginary denomination,  expressing  a  certain  quantity 
of  each  species  of  commodity.  A  pound  ct  fringe, 
two  pounds  of  gunpowder,  an  ounce  of  silver,  and« 
a  hundred  gun  flints,  are  each  equal  to  a  bar. 
There  are  certtun  articles  called  '<  the  heads  of  the 
^  goods,"  being  those  alone  for  which  there  exists 
at  all  times  a  sure  demand.  These  '^  heads'*  are 
q»read*eagle  dollars,  crystal  beads,  iron  bars,  brass 
pans,  and  ammgoes.  Into  the  price  of  every 
slave,  diere  must  entor  a  certain  number  of  heads. 
The  articles  received  in  return  are  chiefly  gold, 
ivmry,  bef)s-wax,  and,  above  all,  slaves.  The  gold 
is  of  good  quality,  finer  than  sterling ;  it  is  brought 
in  small  bars,  large  in  the  middle,  and  turned 
round  into  rings  of  the  value  of  from  10s.  to  40s, 
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Great  mystery  is  observed  by  the  merchants  as  to 
the  places  where  the  gold  is  obtained.  The  ivory, 
or  elephants'  teeth,  is  generally  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  It  is  obtained  either 
by  killing  the  animal,  or  by  finding  the  teeth  in 
the  woods.  They  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
size  ;  one  of  100  lbs.  being  of  more  value  than  three 
that  together  weigh  140  lbs. 

The  grand  object  of  this  commerce,  however,  is 
slaws.  These  also  are  brought  chiefly  from  the 
interior,  and  consist  of  Bvmbrongs  (Bambarrans) 
and  Petcliaries.  They  are  bound  t(^ether  with 
leather  thongs,  and  walk  thirty  or  forty  in  a  string, 
at  about  a  yard's  distance  from  each  other.  In 
their  way,  they  travel  through  extensive  woods  and 
wastes,  (the  Jallonka  wilderness  of  Park,)  and  are 
obliged  to  carry  with  them  both  wood  and  water. 
The  merchants  who  conduct  this  trade  are  of  the 
Mandingo  race,  commonly  called  Joncoes  ;  and 
amount  in  number  to  vhoxA  a  hundred.  As  to  the 
mode  of  procuring  the  slaves,  they  are  either  those 
taken  in  war,  those  condemned  for  crimes,  *'  or 
**  else  people  stolen,  which  is  very  frequent.**  The 
Company's  servants  piqued  themselves  upon  never 
buying  any  of  the  last,  *'  till  after  a  consultation 
*<  with  the  alcfule,"  which  we  suspect  had  their 
own  security  only  in  view.  All  oflPences,  from  the 
lightest  to  the  most  atrocious,  are  punished  alike 
vvith  slavery }  <^  an4  they  strain  for  crimes  very 
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^*  hard,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  selling  the 
•*  criminal."  It  is,  however,  considered  very  cul- 
pable to  sell  a  family  slave ;  and  Moore  never  knew 
but  of  one  who  was  so  disposed  of,  unless  for  crimes 
which  would  have  involved  a  free  man  in  a  similar 
fate.  The  family  slaves  are  well  treated,  and  in 
many  cases  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
masters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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\ 

tRAVELS  m  THE  SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DteSJERtw 

General  View  of  the  Great  Desert — Adventurer  of  Saugnier^ 
— The  Monselemines. — The  Mongeart8.-^Brisson* — The 
Ouadelim  and  Ldbdesseba* 

The  Great'  Desert,  or  Sahara,  comprehends  all 
that  extent  of  land  which  lies  between  the  narrow 
stripe  of  Barbary,  and  that  fertile  track,  stretching 
across  the  centre  of  AMca,  which  Europeans  term 
Nigritia,  and  the  Africans  Soudan  and  Affiioo. 
It  presents  a  surface  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  one 
half  of  Europe,  containing  island  of  great  fertility 
and  populaticm,  from  which  its  different  parts  de- 
rive their  names,  as  the  deserts  of  Barca,  Bilma, 
Bomou  Sort,  ftc.  Its  western  division,  contained 
between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  about  50  ca-^ 
ravan  journeys,  or  from  7^0  to  800  geographical 
miles  in  breath,  from  north  to  soutK,  and  double ' 
that  extent  in  length.  Amidst  this  vast  sea  of 
Hfeless  sand,  the  islands,  or  Oases,  as  they^  were 
termed  by  the  ancients,  are  extremely  few,  and  of 
small  extent ;  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
eastern  division,  where,  besides  many  small  ones. 
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there  are  Fezzon  Oadamis^  Taboo^  Ghana!,  Aga- 
deas,  Augela,  and  Berdoa.  The  inhabitents  of 
these  Oases  are  smnetimes  isdated  for  ages  from 
the  rest  (tf  mankind.  HaTii^  never  seen  any  peo* 
]de  but  theb  countrymen,  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  earth  except  the  san^  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, they  consider  themselves  as  the  <mly  na- 
tion in  the  worlds  and  think  the  boundary  of  their 
land  that  of  the  umverse.  Messrs  Saagnier  and 
Brisson,  v^ho,  in  1784  and  178^>  traversed  that 
part  of  the  desert  which  lies  upon  the  AUantie^ 
kave  described  the  manners,  customs,  and  modes 
of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  with  greater  aecuracy  thoA 
had  been  d«ae  by  any  other  traveller,  though, 
Irom  their  peculiar  situation,  we  may  expect  the 
picture  te  be  rather  overcharged* 

M.  Saugnier,  in  a  voyage  to  Seilegal,  was  ship- 
wrecked oS  the  mountains  of  Wei  de  Non,  in  the 
country  of  the  Mongearts.  After  being  plunder- 
ed, he  and  his  companions  were  separated,  and  en- 
daved  by  the  Mongearts  and  Monseleminesr  He 
was  conducted  by  some  Arabs  towards  Senegal ; 
but»  from  the  hostilities  of  some  of  the  interjacent 
vtribes,  they  feund  it  impossible  to  proceed  beycmd 
Cape  Blanco>  and  were  forced  to  return  to  that 
port  of  the  desert  which  separates  tiie  Monsele- 
arnaM  from  the  Mongearts.  During  this  journey, 
which  continued  30  days,  his  food  consisted  only 
ef  milk  mixed  with  cameU'  urine,  and  a  little  bar- 
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ley-meai  mixed  with  brackish  water,  when  it  could 
be  procured.  On  the  first  day,  his  steps  were 
marked  with  blood  ^  but  the  Arabs  drew  out  the 
thorns  from  his  feet,  and,  having  scraped  his  soles 
with  their  da^ers,  plastered  them  over  with  tar 
and  sand,  which  enabled  him  to  walk  without  far* 
ther  pain  or  difficulty.  In  that  part  of  the  desert 
which  he  traversed,  he  observed  much  excellent 
land,  that  would  be  very  fertile  if  cultivated.  It 
produced  great  quantities  of  truffles,  which  the 
Moors,  with  much  humanity,  denied  to  themselves 
and  gave  to  M.  Saugnier.  He  was  employed,  whai 
he  resided  at  the  horde,  in  making  butter,  by  shak- 
ing the  milk  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  in  collecting  dead 
wood  ;  for,  though  the  country  was  covered  with 
bushes,  the  Arabs  never  touched  a  green  stick. 
M.  Saugnier  had  not  remained  long  in  this  situa- 
tion, till  he  was  sold  to  one  of  the  Moors,  who  at 
that  period  were  in  rebellion  against  the  Empe- 
ror of  Marocco,  for  a  barrel  of  meal,  and  an 
iron  bar  about  nine  fe^t  in  length.  During  a  jour- 
ney of  nine  days,  he  ate  nothing  but  small  wild 
fruits  resembling  jtffubes*  After  being  repeatedly 
sold,  he  rescued  his  master  from  being  assassinated 
by  four  Arabs,  from  which  moment  his  sufferings 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the 
tribe.  But,  as  he  refused  to  renounce  his  country, 
he  was  again  sold  to  the  chief  of  Glimi,  who  then 
commanded  the  Moors  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
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the  emperor.      During  his  reddence  in  Glimi, 
having  better  diet  and  clothes,  he  recovered  his 
jrtrength,  which  had  been  exhausted  in  the  desert ; 
and  rdates,  that  when  he  asked  victuals  from  the 
women,  he  never  was  refused.      The  French  mer- 
chants at  Mc^adore,  having  been  informed  of  the 
distress  of  their  countrymen,  with  the  English 
merchants  resident  in  that  place,  employed  an 
Arab  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  as  many  as  could 
be  found*     Six  were  accordingly  redeemed  ;  but^ 
upon  theur  arrival  at  Mogadore,  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  childish  petulance  of  a  bar- 
barian prince.     As  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  only 
two  months  before,  had  given  the  most  positive 
orders  to  his  governors  of  provinces,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  desert,  to  use  every  method  of  extricating 
them  from  the  wanderings  Arabs,  he  was  extremely 
chagrined,  that,  in  his  own  dominions.  Christians 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  virhat  he  had  found 
impossible  to  eflfect.     He  therefore  threatened  to 
bum  the  first  person  alive,  who,  from  that  time, 
should  dare  to  interfere  in  the  redemption  of  a 
captive  of  any  nation  ;  and,  repaying  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced,  obliged  the  .merchants 
to  resign  M.  Saugnier  and  his  companions,  and 
caused  them  to  be  conducted  to  Marocoo.     Upon 
their  arrival  they  were  treated  with  unexpected 
kindness  by  the  emperor,  who  immediately  grant- 
ed  them  their  liberty,  and  allowed  them  to  return 
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to  FrAnoe  by  Tangier,  from  which  they  siilcd  oft 
the  Slst  of  July  1784.  The  acquaintance  witk 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  which  M« 
Saugnier  obtained,  during  his  residence  in  the  Shu' 
hara,  proved  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  his  voyage  op  the  Senegal  to 
Graliam,  when  one  of  his  vessels  waa  stranded  on 
the  territory  of  the  Trasarts,  a  Moorish  tribe,  and 
enabled  him  to  preserve  his  property.  His  ddi« 
neation  of  Nomadic  manners  appears  to  be  fiur  and 
accurate,  and  untinctured  by  the  prejudiees  of  -ei- 
vflized  society. 

Of  the  Monselemine$.'^T)x2l  part  of  Bilidulge- 
rid  which  borders  on  the  territories  of  Marocoo,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Monselenhies,  who  differ  in  their 
religion  and  customs,  both  from  the  Meors  of  Bav- 
bary,  and  the  Mongearts  of  the  desert.  This  na- 
tion is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  aneient 
Arabs,  intermingled  with  fugitive  Moors  fnMn  Ma* 
noceo,  and  occupies  a  space  of  land,  the  Gmita  of 
which  are  indicated  by  loily  columns  placed  at  in- 
tervals, towards  the  desert.  Their  territory  ex- 
tends from  about  80  leagues  beyond  Cape  Non,  lo 
the  distance  of  SO  leagues  from  St  Croix,  or  Aga- 
deer*  Though  of  difierent  qualities,  it  is,  £»?  the 
most  part,  very  fertile,  and  produces  the  necewn 
riea  of  life  with  Utile  cultivation.  The  phuna  aie 
watered  by  an  iaiinite  nunber  ef  streams,  and 
abound  with  pafan,  dale,  %^  and  aimoni  trees. 
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Tht  gwdroft  firodiiiee  eswUent  gnspes^  which  nn 
drl^  byiih^  Anibs»  md  .eanveited  into  brandy  by 
the  J^ws,  Grettt  quantities  of  oiI|  wax»  and  to* 
b^cQ,  9ff^m  in  the  public  markets.  More  indiu* 
%nms  aioid  mwe  Id^orious  than  their  neighbours, 
the  MooaeieBdine  nation  cultivatea  the  earth.  The 
ehictfs  of  faaoiUes  chooae  the  ground  most  fit  for 
euHivatioiu  Its  sur&oe  is  turned  slightly  over  with 
a  kind  of  paddle,  and  then  the  seed  is  sown  upon 
H  i  thf^  field  is  surrounded  with  budies,  to  mark 
the  sfK>t,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the  cattle  of  the 
wandering  Arabs.  When  the  crop  is  ripe,  which 
is  gMenmy  at  the  end  of  August,  three  months 
alter  the  sowing  of  ^  seed,  it  is  cut  about  six 
inches  from  the  ear,  and  finmed  into  little  bundles; 
^wing  which  time  ev&cy  one  labours,  without  in^ 
termission,  from  monung  to  night.  The  com  is 
bronght  bef<»re  the  tent,  thredied,  winnowed,  and 
placed  in  the  magazines.  When  the  harvest  ia 
over,  they  set  fire  to  the  long  stubble^  and  abandon 
the  field  for  two  or  three  years.  Their  magazinea 
are  large  holes  in  the  earth,  ibrm^  like  the  JruS' 
Iwm.  of  a  ome,  the  inaides  of  which  are  hardened 
by  burning  wfiod  in  thesa,  before  the  half<-winnow« 
edl  com  be  deposited.  When  filled  with  coni» 
they  ave  carei^d  with  planks  placed  close  to  each 
ether,  ewer  which  a  layer  of  earth  is  laid  level  with 
tiie  soil,  to  prevoit  it  from  being  discovered  hj 
eaemieeu    Jm  theaa  magaaiaesi.  every  one  shares  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  men  he  employed  in 
the  common  labour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
remain  by  the  cultivated  fields  in  seed  time»  and 
return  at  the  time  of  harvest.  During  the  in- 
tervals they  wander  in  all  directions  vvith  their 
cattle,  taking  only  necessaries  along  vvith  them,* 
and  having  recourse  to  the  magazines  when  they 
require  a  supply.  This  manner  of  life,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intermediate  between  the  pastoral  and 
agricultural  states,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  common  people  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  15th  century.  The  more  opulent 
people,  and  the  artisans  who  are  engaged  in  seden- 
tary occupations,  dwell  in  towns  which  are  all  si- 
tuated upon  the  declivity  of  hills.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  earth,  according  to  th^ 
Moorish  construction,  low  and  covered  with  slop- 
ing terraces ;  yet  they  are  so  much  injured  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  prevail  for  three  months  of  the 
year,  as  to  be  rendered  uninhabitable  in  15  or  20 
years.  Those  who  reside  in  towns  are  generally 
weavers,  shoemakers,  goldsmiths,  potters,  &c.  And 
have  no  cattle ;  but  the  more  opulent  persons  have 
flocks  and  herds  of  cows,  horses,  camels,  sheep, 
goats,  besides  poultiy,  which  are  kept  by  their 
staves  at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  In  the  towns 
they  take  two  meals  a-day,  one  at  10  o'clock,  and 
the  other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  though  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  country  only  eat  in  the  evening. 
They  sleep  in  mats  upon  the  floors  of  their  apart- 
ments, and  make  use  of  linen ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  sleep  upon  terraces  in  the  open  air. 
The  pastoral  families  of  the  country  practise  hos- 
pitality like  those  of  the  desert,  and  make  the  tra- 
veller pay  nothing  for  his  entertainment.  In  the 
towns,  this  practice  is  impossible,  as  the  concourse 
of  strangers,  especially  on  mari^et-days,  would  soon 
impoverish  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  hos- 
pitality is  always  extinguished  among  a  trading  and 
commercial  people.  It  is  only  where  the  super- 
fluity of  commodities  runs  necessarily  to  waste, 
that  it  is  ever  practised  in  a  great  extent;  but 
where  every  commodity  can  find  a  market,  every 
kind  of  property  acquires  a  definite  value,  and  will 
be  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  money. 

The  government  of  the  Monselemines  is  repub- 
lican, and  they  choose  new  chiefs  every  year.  In 
the  time  of  war,  the  chiefs  are  selected  indiscri- 
minately from  among  the  natives  and  the  fugitive 
Moors.  Their  authority,  like  that  of  the  Sachems 
of  the  American  Indians,  terminates  with  the  cam- 
paign ;  but  during  this  period  it  is  absolute.  The 
country  is  populous,  and  would  be  still  more  so^ 
were  it  not  the  continual  wars  which  its  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  support  against  the  Emperor  of  Ma- 
TOfsco,  The  Monselemine,  richer  than  the  subjects 
af  Marocco,  is  always  well  clothed  and  armed.   He 
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pays  no  tribnte»  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labonr  imd 
commerce,  and,  as  no  contributioBS  are  requisite 
for  the  charges  of  the  state,  whatever  he  acquires  is 
his  own.  The  fugitive  Moars  are  never  armed,  ex« 
cept  when  they  go  to  battle ;  but  the  natives  go 
continually  armed,  whether  they  reside  in  the  conn* 
try,  resort  to  the  markets,  attend  the  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  or  pay  visits.  As  the  Monselemine  tenri* 
tory  is  the  retreat  of  the  rich  Moors  who  wish  to  fly 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  they 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Moorish  custoans  to 
be  surprised  by  that  prince.  No  sooner  does  a  Moorish 
army  take  the  field,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try cantons  mount  their  horses,  and  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  while  the  women  and  slaves,  es* 
corted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  warriors,  retire  to 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  or,  if  they  be  hard 
pressed,  to  the  desert.  Among  the  pastoral  tribes, 
there  are  many  that  addict  themselves  entirely  to 
arms,  and  serve  as  cavalry  in  the  time  of  war.  Du» 
ring  peace,  they  escort  caravans,  or  exercise  them* 
selves  in  military  evolutions,  and  the  management 
of  their  horses.  Being  almost  always  on  horsdback, 
and  wearing  no  boots,  they  have  a  callous  lump  <n| 
that  part  of  the  leg  that  comes  in  contact  with  ihe 
mm  of  the  stirrup.  Their  horses,  which  they  Inreak 
in  an  admirable  manner,  are  the  best  in  the  world  i 
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$s  they  are  treated  with  great  care  by  thdr  masten;, 
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they  know  them^  and  are  obedient  to  their  voicei 
jand  will  admit  no  stranger  to  mount  them. 

Of  the  Mangearbf.^^The  most  considerable 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  the  Mongearts^ 
the  Trasars  or  Tnirgeas^  and  the  Bracnarts.  The 
Mongearts,  on  the  north  border,  upon  the  territor 
riea  pf  the  Monselemines,  and  occupy  that  extent 
of  coatt  which  reaches  from  Gipe  Bojador  to  Cape 
Blanco.  Though  shepherds  like  the  Monselemines, 
they  are  not  so  warlike,  nor  so  much  versed  iu 
arms,  as  they  procure  their  s)ibsistence  with  much 
greater  difficulty,  while  their  mutual  jealousies, 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  prevent  them 
from  foqning  a  general  confederacy.  The  Tra* 
sars  and  Bracnarts,  who  inhabit  more  fertile  tracks 
qn  the  northern  banks  of  the  Niger,  are  more 
closely  united  as  communities,  and  consequently 
more  formidable  to  their  neighbours.  The  infor« 
mation  of  ^,  Saugnier  is  corroborated  by  Mr 
Park,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Ludamar,  was 
told  that  the  Moorish  tribes  of  Trasart  and  Il-Bra* 
ken  were  more  powerful  than  those  of  Gedumab, 
Jaftioo,  and  Liidamar.  These  tribes  only  differ 
from  the  Mongearts  in  some  trivial  customs  which 
they  have  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
negroes.  That  part  of  the  desert  which  the  Monr 
gearta  inhabit  is  parched  and  uncultivated.  The 
JElying  sand^  comminuted  into  the  smallest  particles,^ 
#rif^  with  every  gale,  and  rises,  at  times,  into  higlk 
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mountains,  which  soon  disappear  as  the  winds  bIow« 
Shifting  for  a  succession  of  ages,  it  is  soon  deposited 
in  mounds,  at  regular  intervals,  which  arrangement 
produces  a  continual  succession  of  sand-showers,  ex- 
cept when  the  air  is  entirely  stagnant.  When  the 
sand-shower  reaches  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  they 
load  their  camels,  turn  their  backs  to  the  gale,  and 
haste  away ;  which  precaution  alone  Cbh  preserve 
them  from  being  buried  alive.  This  flying  sand  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  cultivation,  for  the  soil  of  the 
desert  is  not  every  where  unproductive* 

M.  DE  Brisson,  after  having  made  sevend  voy- 
ages to  Africa,  was  wrecked  a  little  to  the  north  of 
€)ape  Blanco,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Labdes- 
seba  Arabs.  After  escaping  the  shoals,  his  com- 
panions and  he  ascended  the  rocks  on  the  shore, 
from  the  summits  of  which  they  saw  the  country 
expand  in  an  immense  plain,  covered  with  white 
sand,  over  which  were  thinly  scattered  a  few  creep- 
ii^  plants  resembling  branches  of  coral.  The  seed 
of  these  plants  was  similar  in  form  to  that  of  mus- 
tard, but  extremely  small.  The  Arabs,  who  col- 
lect it  to  form  an  edible  paste,  term  it  avezoud. 
The  distant  hills,  covered  with  wild  fern,  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  forest.  Proceeding 
towards  some  camels  which  they  observed^  they 
were  discovered  by  some  children  tending  the  goats, 
and  the  alarm  was  soon  spread  to  the  tents  of  the 
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Arabs>  who  quickly  advanced  to  meet  them  with 
frightful  shrielu  and  gesticulations.  Terror  seized 
the  companions  of  M.  de  Brisson  as  the  Arabs  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  polished  steel  of  their  weapons 
reflected  the  sun-beams;  they  dispersed  themselvef 
in  confusion ;  and  were  quickly  overpowered^  strip* 
ped,  and  ^ndered*  Brisson  and  eleven  others 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  Talbe^  or  priest^  who 
was  unarmed^  and  were  conducted  to  a  wretched 
hut»  covered  with  moss,  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  shore.  Here»  during  the  absence  of  Sidi 
Mahomet,  the  priest,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Lab* 
desaeba,  they  were  attacked  and  maltreated  by  a 
party  of  the  Ouadelima,  and,  during  the  bustle 
which  ensued,  Brisson  had  almost  lost  his  life* 
Instead  of  compassionating  his  forlorn  situation,  the 
women  threw  sand  into  his  eyes,  as  they  said,  to  dry 
his  eye*lids.  The  Arabs,  into  whose  hands  he  ha4 
fallen,  had  only  come  down  to  the  sea-coast  to 
gather  wild  grain,  three  days  before  the  shipwreck; 
and,  to  preserve  their  booty,  they  immediately 
retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  desert.  A  guide 
jpreceded  the  horde,  to  place  at  intervals  small  py* 
nunids  of  stone,  to  direct  their  course,  at  a  distance 
from  evexy  hostile  tribe*  Ailer  passing  some  very 
high  mountains,  wholly  covered  with  small  greyidi 
p^bles,  as  sharp  as  flints,  they  descended  into  a 
sandy  plain  overqpread  with  thorns  and  thistles. 
When  Briss<Ni  was  unaUe  to  walk,  on  account  of 
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the  bleeding  of  his  feet,  he  was  mounted  on  a 
camel,  the  bristly  hair  and  hard  trot  of  which  soon 
excoriated  him  so  much,  that  the  blood  ran  co- 
piously down  its  fls^nks.  By  throwing  heated  stones 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  filled  with  barley-meal,  diluted 
with  water  procured  on  the  sea-shore,  preserved  in  a 
goat's  skin,  and  mixed  with  pitch  to  prevent  putre- 
faction, the  Arabs  prepared  a  kind  of  soup,  which 
they  kneaded  with  their  hands,  and  ate  unchewed. 
They  roasted  a  goat  in  heated  sand,  ate  its  fat  raw^ 
and,  after  having  devoured  the  flesh,  gnawed  the 
foones,  and  scraped  them  with  their  nails,  threw 
them  to  Brisson  and  his  companions,  desiring  them 
to  eat  quickly,  and  load  the  camels,  that  the  jour- 
ney might  not  be  impeded.  Proceeding  eastward, 
they  crossed  a  va<^  plain,  covered  with  small  stones, 
white  as  snow,  round  and  flat  as  a  lentil,  where  not 
a  single  plant  was  produced.  The  earth  beneath 
their  feet  resounded  dull  and  hollow,  and  the  small 
etones  pricked  them  Kke  sparks  of  fire.  The  re- 
flection of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  sand  was 
scorching ;  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  a  red 
vapour,. and  the  country  appeared  as  if  filled  with 
flaming  volcanoes.  Neither  birds  nor  insects  could 
be  seen  in  the  air.  The  profound  sHence  was  fright* 
ful.  If  a  gentle  breeze  ever  arose,  it  produced  ex- 
treme languor,  chopping  of  the  lips,  burning  heat  of 
the  skin,  with  smsdl  smarting  pimples.  This  plain 
was  even  shunned  by  wild  beasts.  After  traversing 
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this  plam,  they  entered  another,  where  the  wind 
had  thrown  up  in  Airrows  the  sand,  which  was  of 
a  reddish  colour.  On  the  tops  of  the  furrows 
grew  a  few  sweet-scented  plants,  which  were  de- 
voured by  the  camels.  On  quittuig  this  sandy 
plain,  they  entered  a  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, where  the  soil  was  white  and  slimy,  and 
where  they  found  water  of  a  noxious  smell,  co- 
vered with  green  moss,  and  soon  after  discovered 
a  horde  of  the  friendly  tribe  Rousaye.  Sidi  Sellem, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  this  horde,  and  brother*in-law 
to  Sidi  Mahomet,  proposed  to  Brisson  to  put  him- 
aelf  under  his  protection,  and  offered  to  purchase 
him ;  to  which  Brisson,  who  expected  soon  to  reach 
either  Senegal  or  Marocco,  gave  a  firm  refusal. 
Aflier  another  journey  of  sixteen  days,  they  arrived 
at  the  tents  of  the  Labdesseba  horde,  to  which  Sidi 
Mahomet  belonged.  The  tents,  pitched  among 
thick  bushy  trees,  and  the  numerous  flocks  feeding 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  presented  at  a  distance 
an  aspect  of  happiness  and  pastoral  simplicity.  On 
approaching  near,  the  trees  of  beautiful  green  fo- 
liage proved  to  be  only  old  gummy  stumps,  almost 
void  of  branches,  so  encircled  with  thorns,  that 
their  shade  was  inaccessible.  The  women  approach- 
ed with  loud  cries  and  the  most  fawning  servility, 
•  to  welcome  their  tyrants,  to  throw  stones  at  the 
Christians,  and  spit  in  their  faces,  while  the  children 
imitoted  the  example  of  their  mothers*    Brisson, 
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vk>  endeaiBonred  to  ingratiate  hknielf  witfi  bn 
master's  fayourite,  not  only  failed  in  this»  but  in* 
curred  her  implacable  resentment^  througlk  Us  irw 
ritability^  which,  to  the  Arab  wmnen^  seemed  ex« 
tremely  to  resiamble  petulance.  During  his  resi^ 
denoe  with  Sidi  Mahomet,  the  hardshqm  he  en« 
dured  were  almost  incredible*  With  the  excesnw 
heat,  the  milk  of  the  sheep,  goats,  and  cameb  dK- 
minished,  and  then  the  dogs  fared  better  than  the 
Christians,  who  were  forced  to  subsist  on  wild  faeifaa 
and  raw  snails.  When  the  rains  fell,  and  the  least 
pressure  made  the  water  to  spring  up  througk  the 
sandy  soil,  the  Christians  dept  behind  a  budi^ 
unsheltered,  on  the  bare  ground.  Brissou 
his  master  sometimes  reasoned  about  n 
when  the  latter  always  answered  the  harangues  of 
the  former  by  declaring,  that  he  preferve^  a  bowi 
of  churned  milk  to  such  absurdities.  Several  of 
bis  companions  perished,  and  were  left  by  die 
Arabs  to  be  deroured  by  the  ra/vens,  while  in  the 
struggles  of  death.  One  of  theiq  was  summed  to 
be  murdered  by  his  master,  for  milking  hia  eameiB 
clandestinely.  An  aj^Ucation  made  by  BrigKon 
to  the  council  at  Mogador,  by  a  letter  entrusted  to 
a  Jewish  merchant^  was  frustrated  through  the 
ne^^igence  of  the  vice-consul ;  and  the  Labdesseba 
Arabs  thought  the  journey  teo  dangenMS:  to  be 
encountered  for  the  ransom  of  their  slams.  Ttie 
drought  became  so  ezcessives  that  no  pastwage 
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could  be  found  for  the  flocks ;  upon  which  tbt 
bribes  of  Ouadelim  and  Labdesseba^  after  holdiiig 
a  comultatioii)  deteimined  to  go  in  search  of  new 
habitaitions.    The  horde  to  which  Brisson'a  master 
beloi^d  was  one  of  those  that  remained  behind» 
while  the  Ouadelims  extended  their  ravages  to  Gu* 
adnum,  at  the  diatanoe  of  SOO  leagues  fixMCi  theit 
former  residence*     Those  who  remained  behind 
mbstsled  for  a  short  period,  but  were  soon  re*> 
dueed  to  the  utmost  extremities,  by  the  failure 
of  pastttVi^e  and  water.     They  were  forced  to  kili 
dieir  camek  and  goats^  in  order  to  obtain  the  wa^ 
ter  in  their  stomachs,  which  was  of  a  greenish  co- 
lour, and  extremely  disagreeable.     In  this  dreiid*' 
fill  ntuation  be  was  purchased  by  Sidi  Sellein,  the 
brother^in4aw  of  his  master,  with  whom  he  imme» 
diatdy  departed  for  Marocco.      On  their  jouN 
nBjf  the  appearance  which  the  country  presented 
was  umform  and  wild«     Wide  sandy  plains,  ter«> 
minated  by  a  bare  horizon  of  black  rocky  hiHs,  fill* 
ed  up  this  blank  in  nature.     The  plains  were  co* 
rered  ireiiBently  with  calcined  flints  resembling  a 
smith's  charcoal.     In  one  place  they  observed  some 
whitidi  earth,  over  which  the  trunks  of  trees  were 
heaped  in  confusion,  with  their  roots  torn  dL 
Theur  bark  was  entirely  peeled,  and  their  branchesi 
brittle  as  glass,  were  twisted  like  cords.    Their 
wood  was  ydlowish,  Uke  the  wood  of  liquorice,  and 
the  heart  of  the  tr^s  was  filled  with  a  powder  veiy 
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bard  to  the  touch.  Neither  the  wood»  nor  the  en- 
closed dust,  nor  the  calcined  stones,  had  either 
taste  or  smelL  At  some  distance,  the  mountains, 
which  were  extremely  high,  seemed  to  be  piled 
above  each  other  in  immense  ranges,  from  whence 
enonnous  blocks  appeared  to  haye  fallen,  and  to  have 
been  shattered  to  pieces  before  reaching  the  ground. 
These  detached  masses,  over  which  other  rocks 
hung  suspended,  formed  immense  caverns,  and  co- 
vered the  valleys.  From  another  quarter,  two 
fountains  issued,  one  of  which  drew  along  in  its 
course  a  black  slimy  matter  of  a  sulphureous  smell* 
The  other,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  small 
isthmus  of  sand,  of  the  breadth  of  12  or  15  paces» 
was  clearer  than  crystal.  In  a  vaUey,  which  ap- 
peared  at  first  sight  extremely  circumscribed  by 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  detached 
rocks  which  were  heaped  up  in  promiscuous  con- 
fusion, Brisson  discovered  an  astonishing  variety  of 
scenei^.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  the  ground 
was  moist  and  furrowed,  as  if  it  had  been  formerly 
watered  by  winding  rivulets.  The  borders  of  these 
furrows  were  covered  with  beds. of  pebbles,  and 
crusted  over  with  a  nitrous  kind  of  ice.  The  rocks 
which  enclosed  the  furrows  were  covered  with 
the  same,  and  resembled  cascades.  Thick  reddish 
roots  and  branches,  covered  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  laurel,  crept  across  the  dijBTerent  crevices. 
As  he  advanced^  pyramids  of  great  stones^  white 
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as  alabaster,  appeared  towering  above  each  other, 
and  seemed  to  mark  the  border  of  a  bank.  Lofty 
date  trees,  whose  trunks  were  warped  even  to  the 
top,  rose  behind  the  pyramids,  with  palm  trees, 
the  height  and  colour  of  which  exhibited  proofs 
of  their  high  antiquity.  Others  of  tjiese  were 
thrown  down,  and  lay  stripped  of  the  bark ;  they 
crumbled  to  pieces  upon  being  touched ;  and  the 
filaments  under  the  baric  were  covered  with  a  saltish 
powder  clear  as  crystal.  The  roots  which  hung 
down  the  rocks  were  glutinous,  and  the  bark  broke 
off  at  the  slightest  touch.  Advancing  nearer  Ma- 
rocco,  they  found  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
stones  of  rose,  violet,  citron,  and  green  colours } 
and  observed  forests  at  a  distance.  On  their  ap- 
proach they  were  astonished  to  see  the  trunks  of 
trees  descending  from  the  centres  of  rocks,  and 
apparently  hanging  down  like  fruits,  while  the  roe- 
bucks coursed,  one  after  another,  over  the  hanging 
rocks,  and  the  trees  that  hung  suspended  in  the 
lur.  Brisson  remarks,  that  no  trees  in  these  foresti 
are  injured  by  lightning  except  one,  the  leaf  of  which 
resemUes  that  of  the  gum  tree,  or  common  parsley. 
Before  reaching  Guadnum,  they  arrived  at  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  tribe  Telkoennes,  who  reside  among 
mountains  of  sand,  as  if  they  endeavoured  to  hide 
themselves  fit>m  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  penetrate  their  retreats,  unless  a 
person  be  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the  sandr 
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hills.  The  pUuns  in  their  ite^boiurhMd  iWam 
with  enormous  serpents.  At  last,  thej  iMcAied 
Guadnum,  the  asylum  of  the  most  daring  rebdi  of 
all  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  mart  of  tke  inlttbitaDts 
of  the  desert,  who  come  there  to  barter  their  oa* 
mels,  pditry,  gum,  &c.  for  woollen  stuffii,  half 
white  and  half  erimscm )  for  wheat,  barley^  dates, 
horses,  tobacco^  gunpowder,  combsi  andmirrors* 
This  tirade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Jews. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  disfernst ; 
their  houses  are  guarded  by  large  dogs,  and  also 
their  persons,  when  they  walk  through  the  city* 
Leaving  Guadnum,  they  arrived  at  Mogadore,  and 
were  delivered  up  to  the  governor,  who  sent  them 
with  an  escort  to  the  emperor  at  Marooeo,  by 
whom  Brisson  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  Tht 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maroceo  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert :  They  are 
not  of  so  stout  a  make,  but  of  a  fairer  com^xion  ) 
more  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Europeans,  but 
equally  addicted  to  insulting  them.  The  earthM 
ruinous  walls  of  the  palace  resembled  the  enclosure 
of  a  church-yard  ;  the  outside  of  the  seraglio  was 
not  unlike  a  bam ;  and  the  houses  of  the  cfty  of  a 
very  bad  construction.  The  narrative  of  Brisson 
represents  the  Moora  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
in  the  most  unfavourable  point  of  view.  Inflamed 
vrith  resentment  at  the  insults  to  which  he  was  eK« 
posed  from  the  religioua  bigotry  ^  (jie  Mahomo* 
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tans,  and  floured  wHh  the  hardships  he  endured 
in  the  desert^  to  which  the  Arabs  were  equally  ob« 
noxious,  but  which  Ihej  were  more  able  to  en* 
counter,  he  gives  every  circumstance  the  most  ma* 
lieious  construction.  To  a  Frenchman  of  fine  feel«- 
ings,  that  appearance  of  insensibility  which  misery 
]p^poduees,  assumed  the  form  of  deliberate  cruelty. 
The  general  outline  of  the  picture  he  delineates 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  correct,  but  the  minute 
figures  are  probably  in  the  style  (rf*  caricature.  Like 
a  certain  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  he  cannot 
be  chai^ged  with  wilful  exaggeration  ;  but  the  ran- 
cour of  his  ulcerated  mind  datl:ened  the  faces  of 
his  devils,  and  gave  their  features  a  peculiar  ex» 
session  of  maliee.  As  he  traversed  some  of  the 
districts  of  tiie  desert,  at  a  great  distance  fVom  the 
Shore>  his  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  who 
inhabit  the  interior  are  extremely  interesting. 

Of  the  Ouadelim  and  Labdesseba.'--4yf  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  regions  of  Sahara,  the 
Ouadelim  and  Labdesseba^  mom  properly  W<dud 
IKLeim,  and  Wolud  Abbusebdi,  are  the  most  for- 
midable, and  often  extend  their  ravages  to  the  very 
gates  of  Marocco.  Their  hordes  are  frequently 
intermingled  with  those  of  the  Rousege,  Rathidi- 
um,  Chelus,  Tueanois,  and  Ouadeli  tribes,  as  they 
have  no  distinct  boundaries,  and  change  their  ha* 
bitations,  as  the  desert  affords  pasturage  and  wa* 
ter*    'tliey  are  tall,  handsome,  stout  and  vigorous 
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men.  Tlieir  hair  is  bristled,  and  their  naib,  which 
they  often  use  in  battle,  as  long  as  claws ;  lai^ 
hanging  ears,  and  a  long  beard,  give  them  a  stem 
ferocious  air.  The  CXiadelim,  in  particular,  are 
fierce,  arrogant,  and  wariike,  but  soon  dispirited 
by  obstinate  resistance,  especially  when  they  have 
not  a  decided  superiority  in  numbers.  In  their 
hordes  they  lodge  by  families,  in  tents  which  axe 
covered  with  a  thick  cloth  of  camels'  hair,  which 
the  women  spin  and  weave  upon  a  loom  so  small, 
that  they  work  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  fiur* 
niture  of  their  tents  consists  of  two  large  sacks  of 
leather,  in  which  they  keep  old  clothes  and  pieces 
of  old  iron,  three  or  four  goats'  skins  for  holding 
milk  and  water,  two  large  stones  for  grinding  their 
barley,  a  smaller  one  for  driving  the  pins  of  their 
tents,  an  ozier  matting,  which  serves  for  a  bed,  a 
thick  carpet  for  a  covering,  a  small  kettle,  and 
some  wooden  dishes,  with  pack-saddles  for  their 
camels.  The  person  who,  besides  these  articles, 
possesses  a  few  horses,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats^ 
is  reckoned  wealthy,  as  there  are  many  Arabs  who 
only  possess  sheep  and  goats.  Except  sore  eyea 
and  the  cholic,  they  are  subject  to  few  endemic 
diseases.  The  first  disorder  is  caused  by  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  the  burning  sands  of  the  de- 
sert i  the  other  proceeds  from  the  verdigrise  which 
contaminates  all  their  victuals.  Their  kettles  are 
pot  tinned,  and  never  washed,  so  that  diey.  are 
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quite  crusted  over  with  verdigrise,  the  virulence 
of  which  is  probably  diminished  by  the  quantity 
of  milk  they  use.  When  they  reside  long  in  one 
place,  they  sometimes  plow  the  spots  which  axe 
moistened  by  the  rain,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
seed  in  a  careless  mann^.  Plentiful  crops  are  of- 
ten thus  produced ;  but,  ixistead  of  wsiting  till  the 
gr^in  attains  maturity,  they  cut  it  down,  and  diy 
it  over  hot  cinders.  Treachery  and  perfidy  are 
the  innate  vices  of  the  Arabs  i  assassinations  are 
frequent ;  no  man  trusts  the  promise  of  another } 
no  man  makes  a  written  agreement,  as  the  poignard 
cancels  all  bonds  and  obligations.  The  men  often 
relate  their  exploits  to  each  other ;  the  embellish- 
ing of  a  story  is  succeeded  by  a  charge  of  false- 
hood, and  the  poignard  solves  every  difficulty. 
The  ancient  rites  of  hospitality,  however,  are  prac- 
tised among  these  tribes,  in  their  utmost  extent. 
The  Arabf  who,  in  the  field,  is  a  rapacious  plun- 
derer, becomes  liberal  and  generous  as  soon  as  he 
enters  his  tent.  War  is  only  a  species  of  rapine, 
and  the  victory  is  decided  at  the  first  shock.  The 
Arab  is  devoid  of  sanguinary  courage ;  he. attacks 
only  to  plunder,  and  never  thinks  that  booty  is  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  his  life.  When  the 
battle  is  ended,  each  party  makes  graves  for  the 
slai^,  and  enclose  the;  tombs  with  mounds  of  stones. 
The  ages  of  the  warriors  are  denoted  [by  the  space 
Qf  ground  which  the  grave  occupies,  and  the  fu« 
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neral  procession  is  closed  liy  the  faoivls  of  tlie  fe- 
males. 

Hie  women  neyer  assume  the  name  of  flieir 
husbands,  and  never  eat  with  them  at  meals.  Tliey 
are  faithfol  to  their  husbands,  and  cannot  be  di- 
Toreed  except  hj  the  decree  of  the  seniors  of  die 
horde*    The  Anbs  display  their  opulence  by  the 
ornaments  of  their  women,  whose  ears,  arms,  and 
legs,  are  genendly  adorned  with  rings  of  gold  and 
niver.     An  Arab  beauty  must  have  long  teeth 
shooting  out  of  her  mouth,  a  body  extremdy 
thidc,  and  limbs  of  the  longest  size.     At  the  birdi 
of  a  son,  every  woman,  to  testify  her  joy,  Uackens 
her  face  for  40  days.     At  die  birth  of  a  daughter 
she  only  daubs  die  half  of  her  face  during  die 
space  of  SO  days.     A  mother  treats  her  son  with 
the  same  respect  as  her  husband,  almost  as  soon  aa 
he  is  Me  to  walk  ;  she  prepares  his  food,  serves 
him,  and  eats  when  he  has  finidied  his  repast.    In 
the  education  of  their  young  men,  the  most  im- 
portant acquisitions  are  dexterity  in  the  use  of  die 
poignard,  skill  in  emboweHing  their  enemies  with 
dieir  long  naib,  and  a  plausible  air  in  concealing  a 
ftlsehood.     More  rude  and  ferocious  dian  die 
tribes  whose  territories  lie  upon  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  die  Labdesseba  and  Ouadelim  Arabs  are  also 
more  confined  and  illiberal  in  their  ideas,  not  only 
believing  duit  they  are  die  first  nation  in  the  wotld, 
but  fancying  that  the  sun  rises  only  for  diem. 
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Brisaon  rdates,  that  some  of  them  expressed  this 
idea  in  miequivocal  terms.  ^*  Behold,''  said  they, 
*<  that  luminary,  which  is  unknown  in  thy  coun- 
**  try.  During  the  night,  then  art  not  enlighten- 
'*  ed,  as  we  are,  by  that  heavenly  body,  which  re- 
*^  gulates  our  cbys  and  omr  fasts.  His  children  * 
^*  point  out  to  us  the  hours  of  prayer.  You  have 
^*  nether  trees  nor  camels,  sheep,  goats,  nor  dogs. 
'*  Are  your  women  simibu:  to  ours  ?'*  ^^  How  hmg 
«<  didst  thou  remain  in  the  womb  of  thy  mother  T* 
said  another.  ^  As  long,'*  rq^ed  Brisson,  '^  as 
^<  thou  in  ihid;  of  thine/'  **  Indeed^"  said  a  thirds 
counting  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  Frenchman, 
^^  he  is  made  like  us  ;  he  differs  xmly  in  his  cobur 
«<  and  language."  ^^  Do  you  sow  barley  in  your 
^^  houses  ?"  aaid  the  Aiabs,  alluding  to  the  ships 
of  the  Eurogpeans.  ^^  No,"  said  Brisson,  ^<  we 
<(  «ow  our  ii^^ii&  ahnost  in  the  same  season  as  you." 
<^  Ifcyw  !'**  cried  several,  ^^  do  you  inhabit  the 
**  earth.  ?  we  believed  you  were  bom  and  lived  up- 
<'  on  the  sea." 

♦  The  rtars. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

imlitution  of  the  Association, — hedyard, — Lucas. — Descrip* 
tion  of  Fezzan,  Bomou^  and  Cashna.^-Wati  and  Winter' 
hotiom*s  Journey  to  Foata  Jallo. — Major  Houghton. 

1  HE  year  I788  formed  an  entirely  new  era  in  the 
annals  of  African  discovery.  Interest  only,  if  not 
plunder  and  violence,  were  no  longer  the  objects 
with  which  its  secrets  were  explored.  An  associ- 
ation was  formed  of  men  eminent  for  rank  and 
wealth,  and  still  more  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity.  The  ob- 
ject was  simple ;— to  promote  the  discovery  of  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  thus  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace,  which  a  profound  ignorance  of  those  vast 
regions  had  so  long  thrown  on  the  civilized*  na* 
tions  of  Europe.  The  plan  was,  to  find  out  per- 
sons, qualified  by  enterprise  and  intelligence,  to  be 
employed  in  these  scientific  missions ;  and  as  funds 
were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  each  individual 
agreed  to  subscribe  a  certain  annual  sum.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  funds,— -the  choice  of  the  persons 
to  besent  on  discovery, — andthe  requisite  correspon- 
dence, were  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  persons,  chosen  by  ballot :  Lord  Rawdon^ 
(now  Marquis  of  Ha8tings)«  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr  Beaufoy,  and  Mr  Stuart* 
The  result  of  their  labours  has  thrown  new  lustre  on 
the  British  name,  and  widely  extended  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge.  They  have  thus 
earned  a  solid  and  permanent  glory,  and  have  ac- 
quired higher  claims  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
than  many  of  those  whose  achievements  fill  the  first 
place  in  the  p^e  of  history.  It  is  now  time,  how- 
efer,  to  proceed  to  the  details  of  their  operations. 

Mr  Ledyard,  the  first  geographical  missionary 
employed  by  the  association,  wa8  of  American  ex- 
traction. Stimulated  from  his  early  youth  by  a  vio- 
lent propensity  to  explore  unknown  countries,  he 
had  lived  several  years  with  the  American  Indians, 
and  studied  their  manners  and  habits ;  he  had  sailed 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  and  had  made 
this  voyage  in  the  humble  station  of  corporal  of 
marines,  rather  than  relinquish  the  adventure.  At 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  determined  to 
traverse  the  vast  continent  of  America,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  commencing  from 
the  north-western  coast  which  Cook  had  partly  ex- 
plored, and  proceeding  to  the  eastern,  with  which 
he  himself  was  familiar.  Prevented  from  sailing 
in  a  commercial  adventure  to  Nootka  Sound,  he 
determined  to  travel  over  land  to  Kamschatka ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  after  crossing  the  British 
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Channel  to  Ostend,  he  piooceeded  by  DraiMck 
and  the  Sound  to  Sto^khobn,  irom  whkh  he  at-r 
tempted  to  traverse  the  Grulf  of  Bothnu^  on  the 
ice  i  but,  as  the  middle  waa  not  frozen^  waaobligied 
to  return*  Proceeding  from  Stockholm  into  the 
Arctic  Circle,  he  walked  round  the  head  of.  the 
Gulf,  and  descended  on  the  eaatem  si4e  to  Fetera- 
burgh.  There  his  extraordinary  iqipearance,  want^ 
ing  both  stockings  and  shoes,  and  the  means  of 
supplying  himself  with  either,  procured  him  mt  in* 
vitation  to  dine  with  the  Portuguese  ambassadair, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  twenty  guineas 
on  the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by  whose 
interest  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  a  detachp 
ment  of  stoi'es  to  Yakutz,  6000  miles  eastwwd,  in 
Siberia.  From  Yakutz  he  proceeded  to  Oeankow 
on  the  coast  of  the  Kamschatkan  sea,  which  he 
was  prevented  from  crossing  by  the  ieoi  and  oU^- 
ed  to  return  to  his  former  residence  for  the  winr 
ter.  At  Yakutz,  he  was  seized  by  two  RuBsiioi 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  empress^  cmd  in  th^ 
depth  of  winter,  conveyed  in  a  sledge  through  th^ 
deserts  of  Northern  Tartary  to  the  fronti^ara  of  the 
Polish  dominions,  wHere  he  was  liberated^  with  the 
assurance,  that  if  he  returned  to  Russia  he  would 
be  hanged.  In  the  most  destitute  condition,  he 
arrived  at  Ek>ning8berg,  where  the  csedit  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  again  availed  him,  and  he  obtained  the 
sum  of  five  guineas,  by  means  of  which  he  arrived 
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in  England.  He  waited  immediately  on  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  who  communicated  to  him  the  views 
of  the  African  Association,  and  pointed  out  the 
route  in  which  he  wished  Africa  to  be  explored. 
Engaging  at  once  in  the  adventure,  Sir  Joseph 
asked  him  when  he  would  set  out :  <*  To-morrow 
<<  morning,''  replied  Ledyard,  without  hesitation. 
At  this  interview,  Sir  Joseph  declares  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the  breadth 
of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance,  arid 
the  inquietude  of  his  eye.  Though  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding  the  middle  siae.  his  figure  expressed  gi-eat 
Strength  and  activity.  Despising  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  society,  he  seemed  to  regard  all 
men  as  his  equals,  and  his  manners  were  not  dis- 
agreeable, though  unpolished.  His  uncultivated 
genius  was  original  and  comprehensive,  not  model- 
led by  rule,  but  moulded  by  circumstance.  From 
the  native  energy  of  his  mind,  he  was  adventurous 
and  curious,  and  unappalled  by  dangers  ;  but  the 
strength  ofhis  judgment  united  cai^ion  with  ener- 
gy. To  a  man  of  his  description^  formed  for  dan- 
gers and  daringi  the  arduous  task  of  traversing  the 
widest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  supposed  latitude  of  the  Niger,  was 
assigned.  Afterobtaining  hisinstructionsand  letters 
of  recommendation,  Ledyard  sailed  from  London 
on  the  SOth  of  June  1788,  and  arrived  in  36  days 
at  Alexandria.  ^  Proceeding  to  Cairo,  where  he  ar^ 
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C^  to  Ortend,  V      .^j;^  ,1^^  a^vfe.^^^^ 
and  tie  Sound  to        ^^/  ^^^^      ^^^^ 

tempted  to  t,.     .  ^^^btce.  df  f^^^^ 
ice  i  but,  ii$  ^       ;y,v^  ' 

to  return.     ^ '^5^^^-^  ^t^"'^^^ 


Gulf, 


bur  '     ^^ens^^^^<^  ^^^^^  fcoufatry,  tbfe  fiitttttter 

r         '^^^'ac.  thkhvvoultt  ha^'BcittpoSsiHc 

J!y^c^^infetfet)d.     When  he  had  AtiA'oi^nced 

^^'^^^fatioh  that  his  ttext  dispfctcR  tvotild  Bte 

i^^ffm  Setthaar,  ini  consequencfe  of  k^^j^iei^ 

%iroii  fioni  the  caravan  delaying  its  diepiaKut^, 

L'\fik  Sfeizieii  with  a  bilious  cdtai^Mnt:,  whibby  Wr- 

^  /ricaiitiously  ti^eated  ik  first,  fhistraM  th*  ^ill 

3f  the  best  ^hysician^  '6{  Cait'o,  and  tih'e  ^tentiGOi  oF 

jil.  RosetVi,  thie  Venetian  c'onsul. 

'    Though  the  LoWeV  Egypt,  haVTng  bdeti  often  ex* 

ptered,  presented  too  new  fteld  bf  x>bsefvMSon',  yet 

many  of  Ledyard'^s  remarks  caVitiot  'fail  to  impress 

us  strongly  with  the  brigihal  power  bf  bfis  -^evSHs. 

Of  these  remarks  the  mo^  'Original  aWd  st^tflAI^  are 


Of  the  Egyptlans.^^Vtie  villages  are  Mietcbed 
assemblages  of  Diud  huts  budded  togetbei\  IdSL  of 
dust,  litre,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  flies,  and  all  the  tnirfl6s 
of  Moses*  The  'Copts  seem  the  'original  tt^ro- 
stock,  corresponding  to  that  race  in  tbe  nose  ^and 
lip  ;  their  hair  is  curled,  not  close,  like  the  negitoetr, 
but  like  the  mulattos    In  Egypt^  the  colour  anfl 
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ftitiiiw  vavy  more  iten  in  any  comitry  in  tlie  same 
irtite  4)f  d9iUMt»m«  The  mummies  am  cavend 
with  the  Muac  nampMa  weak  that  is  oommon 
anong  the  Tsitera*  Tattewing  is  as  common 
alMng  the  AMbs,  as  among  the  islamlers  of  the 
SMth  iSea*  1%^  ^om^i  are  genemlljr  4aMoRRed  on 
Che  dt&a  with  ptifiendicuiar  Hnes^  deseending. 
from  the  imdcr  lip,  as  is  pnurtiseii  by  <ihe  women 
ott  the  nofth-wsat  coast  of  America.  The  nails 
Mfi%  stained  rad,  as  among  the  Cechin^Chinese  and 
MTthem  IWters.  The  Ibissianaiid  Greek  dnesses 
resemUe  eaeh  other,  and  both  At  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian women  ivrear  a  £Uet  caund  the  temples.  The 
siMe  Machines  4U-e  used  for  Avemion  as  in  lUissia, 
oonaiBting  of  a  large  wheel,  in  tlie  ^Ktremities  of 
wUeh  eeats  aire  suspended,^  in  ivdiich  people  are 
whn*leA  over  «n0  mider  each  other.  Their  music 
consists  of  ^  4nni|  mul  jnpe,  hodi  «£  which  resem« 
Ue  tbeaa  insbrameeits  in  the  fiouth  Seas.  Their 
dmn  »is  the  Otakeite  drum ;  their  pipe  is  of  cane, 
oeasislfing  4yf  n  long  and  Aiont  tube  joined.  When* 
4^wt  the  women  are  present,  they  make  a  noise 
with  4dieir  vMiitha  like  fcogs^  paiticidarly  at  wed«^ 
dings.  The  Dgyptian  dogs  are  of  t^  same  qie- 
oies  ionaad  ^t  Qludieite.  Among  the  Arabs  he 
eaw  4  white  'woman,  like  the  white  Indians  in  the 
*SMth  'Sea  klailds,  <anid  isthmus  of  Darient  Hie 
Andbsengagewitha  long  spear,  likeliie  New  Zea- 
•kmdeie.    ^ose  <that  nduAnt  the  desert  iiave  aa 
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invincible  attachment  to  liberty,  Uke  the  Tartars ; 
a  propensity  which  can  neither  be  conquered  by  di^ 
arts,  nor  by  any  modification  of  government.: 
.  Of  the  Carcevans.^^T\ie  Mahometans  in  Africa 
are  what  the  Russians  are  in  Siberia, — a  trading, 
enterprising,  superstitious  set  of  vagabonds ;  wher- 
ever they  are  determined  to  go,  they  go*  As  they 
cannot  a£R>rd  to  traverse  Africa  without  trading 
by  the  road,  they  make  no  voyages  merely  com^ 
mercial  or  merely  religious  ;  and  where  they  are 
not  engaged  in  commerce,  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  pass  to  Sennaar,  Darfur,  Wangara,  and 
Abyssinia,  while  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  geo- 
gra)[^y,  as  they > are  able  to  sing,  dance,,  and  tra& 
fie  without  it.  They  trade  to  Darfur  for  slaves^ 
gum,  and  elephanta'  teeth.  The  slaves  of  this  na- 
tion are  of  a  good  form  and  size,  quite  Ua(^,  with 
the  true  Guinea  &oe,  and, curled  short. hair.  The 
importation  of  negro  slaves  into  Egypt,  in  a  year, 
was. estimated  by  M.  Rosetti  at 20,000.  ToSen* 
naar  they  carry  trinkets,  soap,  antimony,  redlinen^ 
razors,  scissors,  mirrors,  beads ;  and  bring  bade 
elephants'  teeth,  guiQ  Sennaar,  caanels,  ostridi- 
feathers,  and  daves.  In  this  traffic  the  king  of 
S^nnaac:  interferes,  and  not  only  is  conceroed  in 
the  Sennaar  caravans,  but  keeps  an  agent  at  Cairo 
to  procure  and  contract  for  hisa-.  Among  the.  Sen- 
naar slaves,  Mr  Ledyard  saw  three  persionable  men» 
of  a  bright  olive  eompiexion,  and  intelligent  fta- 
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tares,  whose  keads  were  of  a  singular  structure  and 
uncommon  form,  exceedkiglynarrow,  long,  and  pro- 
tuberant. The  Sennaar  caravan  is  the  most  rich ; 
that  of  Darfur  is  not  ecpially  so^  though  it  trades 
with  ahnost  the  same  commodities.  This, .  how« 
ever,  can  surprise  lio  one,  who  consider  that  there 
are  numerous  circumstances  which  infln^ice  the 
internal  African  trade,  besides  the  extent  of  the 
journey  and  the  nature  of  the  commodities.  The 
deserts  of  burning  and  moveable  sand  which  are 
to  be  traversed ;  the  pestilential  qualities  of  the 
suflbcating  winds  that  sweep  these  arid  wastes, 
which  look  as  if  the  God  of  nature  had  forgot  to 
accomplish  the  work  he  had  begun;  the  moral 
habits  and  social  state  of  the  savage  tribes  that 
prowl  with  the  wild  beasts  over  the  desert,  are  not 
only  sufficient  to  deter  the  adventurous  mer- 
chant, but  even  to  damp  the  ardour  of  religious  bi- 
gotry. 

Wangara,  to  which  the  caravans  also  traded, 
was  represented  to  Mr  Ledyard  as  a  kingdom  pro- 
ducing much  gold;  but  the  king  seems  to  have 
intermeddled  in  commerce  as  well  as  the  potentate 
of  Sennaar  ;  for,  in  order  to  deceive  strangers,  and 
prevent  them  from  guessing  at  the  extent  of  his 
riches,  he  was  reported  to  vary  continually  the 
gold  used  in  barter,  which  it  was  his  province  to 
regulate,  and  of  which  he  issued  at  one  time  a 
great  (]piantity,  and  at  others  little  or  none,     A 
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earavan  goes  frmh  Cairo  to  Fezsaii^  wkiefa  ia  tennad 
a  journey  of  50  days,  and  from  Fezaan  to  Tombue* 
too,  which  is  called  a  journey  ef  90  days,    Tlie 
caravans  travei  about  90  miles  a  day^  which  makes 
the  distance  to  Fezsan  abewt  1000  miles ;   and 
fhnn  Feiaan  to  Tombuctoo  1800  mfles.    From 
Cairo  to  Sennaar  is  reckoned  600  milea^ 
'    These  are  the  j^rindpal  observations  made  by 
Mr  Ledyard  in  Egypt :    Hiey  di^lay  the  depth 
and  penetration  of  aa  understanding  formed  by 
action  instead  of  speculation^  vmrped  by  no  faHei* 
ful  theories,  or  prejudices  of  birth,  and  accnatam^ 
ed  to  the  living  interoourse  of  men.     They  must 
impress  every  one  with  deep  r^ret»  that  he  did 
not  live  to  attempt  the  arduous  enterprise  in  wkjeh 
he  had  engaged.     The  person  who,  widi  sueh 
scanty  funds,  could  penetrate  the  froaen  regions  of 
Tartary,  and  sdbsist  amoi^  their  churlish  inhabi* 
tants,  who  could  ingratiate  himself  with  the  fern* 
i^ious  Moors  of  Egypt,  couAd  hardly  have  failed  of 
ebtamdng  a  kind  reception  A*om  the  geiile  and 
hospitable  n^ro,  lutd  no .  uDtouiaffd  acddent  anteiv 
vcMd.     The  obdenratioBs  of  this  accurate  •ofasen«r 
of  man  i^pon  the  female  -cfaasaoter^  do  equal  ^credit 
to  his  understanding  and  his  heart*  *<  i  have  alwayB 
«<  remaiked,''  says  he,  **  tkat  wemesi,  in  .all  ooun- 
**  tries^  are  mil  and  obligbg,  tender  andhumanei; 
^*  4;faat  ikfif  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheer- 
.^'  ful,  timorous iond  modest;  and  that  ithey>da  iift 


K*  thgy  }u:^  fj^l  pf  coifi^sy;  a»f|  fpnd  Qf  fl9W>y  i 
*J  jg^pre  lijibljp,  ilij  g?fler^^  to  err  f;));^  uwi,  l«ttt»  in 
f f  geiwraj,  plsq  jijpyp  viyjtwpu?,  apd  p^rfprxi^Dg  mpre 
"  g9P4  «^fi*i<»!?  ^!»W  he-  To  ^  wcjman^  wh^er 
f*  ci;nii:^efl  or  ^yfi^»  I  p^v^r  a^di^ssed  ptiys^  in 

a  decei^t  ^d  friendly  anf  wj^p.  ^^th 
jf  1^  ofte^  been  o<;herwise.  In  jHr^ejring 
pypjr  t^  b^en  pl»fns  of  iphpspifc^lg  Elfaupflfl^ 
^'  through  honest  Sweden,  and  froaen  L^^ndf 
<<  rude  and  churlish  Knland,  unprincipled  Russia, 
*f  ^  jth^  >|r^dQ^fp^;ead  fegip^s  qf  the  wapde^mg 
.♦;  Tjaiftjur ;  fJF  hifpgiy^  dry,  pld,  jjrefc  or  pc)c,  ig^ 
wj^^n  hpe  jey^r  been  fr^iend^y  l;^  mfi,  and  jon^;* 
^  for^^  ^ :  and  to  acjljd  to  this  virtue,  (so  wor^y 
thp  /i{)peUation  of  h^i^eyolence),  these  fCitions 
^ve  heispL  perfori^iiief^  in  so  free  a^d  so  Isfxxd  ^ 
TDf^fPf^Tf  tb^,  if  J.  waa  dry,  I  drank  the  sw§^test 
di;mj^t,  and;,  if  hiin^,  I  ate  the  qpme  moFSf^ 
<>vwith ^ dffjibjlje relish.''  But  though  the  natiye 
bemvplc^i;^!;^  of  the  female  savage  might  ^opiethn^ 
i^o|i^  )m  dfftxfi^,  yet  he  seems  often  to  have  en* 
ji^ftf^  tl^  ^^tremities  of  wretchedness.  <<  I  am 
>*  aa^jajrtcuned  ^  hardships,*'  said  he,  on  the  morn- 
ing, qf  h^  departure  tp  Africa ;  **  I  have  known 
'*  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost  extre- 
/<  m,i^  of  human  suffering :  I  have  known  what  & 
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''  is  to  have  food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman ; 

^*  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter  my- 

**  self  under  the  miseries  of  that  character,  to  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity:  My  distresses  have  been 
greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will 
own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to 
bear,  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me 
from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithftilly 
perform,  in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement 
to  the  Society ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt, 
my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for  death  cancels 

**  all  bonds." 

Mr  Lucas,  the  next  person  to  whom  the  ex- 
ploring of  the  internal  regions  of  Afirica  was  en- 
trusted, had  been  sent,  when  a  boy,  to  Cadiz,  to 
be  educated  as  a  merchant.  On  his  return,  he 
was  captured  by  a  corsair  of  Sallee,  and  carried  to 
the  court  of  Morocco,  where  he  remained  three 
years  before  he  obtained  his  freedom.  After  his 
release,  being  sent  to  Gibraltar,  he  was  appointed 
Vice-consul  and  Charg6  d'afiaires  to  Morocco, 
where  he  resided  16  years  ;  and  was  made  Orien- 
tal interpreter  to  the  British  court,  on  his  return 
to  England.  Upon  expressing  his  desire  to  un- 
dertake, with  his  majesty's  permission,  any  journey 
in  the  service  of  the  Association,  which  his  know- 
ledge of  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of 
tlie  Arabs,  might  enable  him  to  accomplish^  his 

JO 
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nuyesty  not  only  granted  this  pennission,  but  con* 
tinued  hk  Mlary.  «  Oriental  interpreter,  during 
lis  absence.  This  gentleman  was  then  appointed 
to  proceed  over  the  desert  of  Sahara,  from  TripoK 
to  Feszan^.a  kingdom  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  Tripoli,  with  which  the  tsaders  of  Agadez, 
Tombuetoo,  and  other  towns  of  the  interior ,  re- 
gtoHAy  had  established  a  regular  intercourse.  What- 
over  intelligence  concerning  the  interior  regions 
he  could  obtain  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fezsan,  or 
the  traders  by  whom  they  were  yisited,  he  was  to 
transmit  by  the  way  of  Tripoli,  and  aflerwards  he 
was  to  return  by  the  way  of  Gmnbia,  or  th^  coast 
<xf  Guinea.  These  arrangements  were  settled, 
and  Mr  Lucas  having  embarked  at  Marseilles  on 
the  18th  of  October  1788,  arrived  on  the  ^th  of 
the  same  month  at  Tripoli.  Tripoli  is  built  in 
such  a  low  situation,  as  to  be  hardly  visible  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile ;  but  the  date  trees  which  spread 
like  a  forest  behind  the  town,  whence  they  emerge 
.  to  ^over  the  hUls  which  bound  the  southern  hori- 
zon, render  the  scene  very  interesting.  Though 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  once  very  powerful,  it  ex- 
hibits, through  all  its  extent,  the  traces  of  a  rapid 
decay ;  for,  though  it  is  only  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, these  limits  are  too  great  for  its  present 
pc^Milation.  Through  the  Tripoline  ambassadcn*, 
whoi  had  formerly  resided  in  England,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Bashaw,  who  eagerly  inquired  af- 


tm  the  pi^m  9f  M^  ywm  tA  f^9tmi  wW«}^'  lit 

l^pli^  (h«t  itiv9«  fer  t^e  J«rB^  of  8|»k»i)!« 

}8ted  ift  qumewis  ptff^  of  (I19I  juffgflftii;,  M^  p«(r 
Jecfeiiig  .me4iQi|i»i  plaats  n^  foHn^  }a  EflD^^  j  ^ 
JB?y  »ppare4  $0  b^  ^«ged  with  |jb«s  .«i|9W$flr»  m4 

^reonlsed  him  his /fssjfft«QSe  W  ^mw^Pff  Sm» 
lifter  t^hi^  Mr  l^ui^fl^  l9«^»»4i  tb4  pei|f|)A  ^b«§«f 

lierii  ^f  Ti?p^h  ^4  <;)u(t  ^e  ]9a«Uv  «w  J^TyiBS 

M  aFmy  to  Fe^iice  ^Ivepi,  ^s  ^^qa  a^  tfe#  gH» 
^i|14  b^  bi^  enongb  W  iailivd  qpiffiicJipBt  fi>mgp 
for  e9ttl9t  While  Mr  Lui:»«  lyjiited,  m  inrder  ft^ 
Mcompaxiy  tbis  CLnoy>  l^wp  3hfin^f  w  ilesQdiidiiiitP 
irom  ^e  Frophejt,  .amve4  fiion^  Fi9».$n  mlh  ^«b» 
Mima»  and  other  %rticl^  of  meiy^wdifie..  4^  tktif 
deecmit  from  Mahwiei;  i^wcLd  timf  fef9QW  fym 
yiolwce*  and  ih^ir  prj^iAy  from  p)luiidi^»  ^|f 
4id  not  SoA  it  naoessigry  (to  wa^  (h^  reajtw^l^  pf 
peace ;  hiut  preivirod  mm^difit/diy  for  thoir  Adtiiin» 
aod  offered  to  take  Mr  Lwm  under  ijbir  ftr^ltec- 
4ioa.  Fouw9ct>  ooe  of  the^e,  w^s  ahQut  99  {toms 
of  age,  8on«m4aw  to  tbe*  t^i^g ;  jthe  oth^  W9  wi 
.dderly  mao,  naisMd  Iwhfmuwed,  The  ^fifihm 
heiing  infonaeid  of  ithis  prcfios^  expr^^i^  i^  np- 
proba^OB  of  it^  md  prjese^ted  Mr  Luqm  iMlb  ^ 
iiaikd^oHie  mule  fyr  hi$  jovmiey,  .^9Me  idne  J%ey^  bi$ 
4on^  fnssmtei  bm  jv^ith  a  t^enl;,  mi  jgav»  iima  ^ 


letter  of  rmmnmidetipii  to  the  lung  <tf  Fesweu 
But,  oeoadering  the  risk  of  his  being  taken  by  thu 
Anhs,  which  might  oblige  him  to  make  a  diead- 
iwntageoui  peace,  ha  requested  him,  immediately 
afterwarde^  to  defer  hi«  journey  till  the  Arabs  wei^ 
teduced*  The  Sh^ce^^  were  extremely  chi^iii*- 
ed  at  thi9  projpoeition,  a9  well  a^  Mr  Lucas,  siwf 
they  had  written  to  the  king  of  Fesmm«  th^  they 
would  soon  presait  to  him  a  Christian,  who  had 
teaveUed  a  journey  of  many  moons  from  hia  natin^ 
iondt  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  gratify  his  wish 
of  wMkhig  him,  and  seeing  his  kmgdom  of  Fea;Ean| 
and  beHered  ibat  his  uiger  would  be  so  great  a^ 
Ibis  diasppointment,  that  he  would  probably  inflict 
npon  Aem  the  groateet  indignity  which  a  Sheraef 
tan  be  made  to  sicSer,  the  heaping  dust  upm  their 
liaada.  The  remonstaranees  of  the  Shereefi,  an4 
Ab  representationa  of  an  old  man  of  the  cbss  of 
JCanboote,  or  distinguiahed  saints,  induced  the 
Bashaw  to  comply  with  Mr  Lucas's  request,  e^e- 
fiially  as  the  rebel  Arabs  had  evacuated  that  part 
of  the  eoantry  which  he  was  to  traverse  in  his  j(Hur« 
aey*  On  the .  let  of  February  1789,  therdbrei, 
4heBr  little  canuraa  left  Tripoli,  and  proceeded  to- 
wmiu  Fezzan,  by  the  route  of  Mesurata,  whichy 
tbeagfa  not  ae  disect  as  the  ancient  passage  by  the 
4May  of  Gaiariaiio,  is  yet  more  safe,  as  it  is  not  ex- 
poaed  io  Ae  impositions  of  the  rapacious  tribes, 
Hsoled  3ea  Soliman,  and  Benioleed.    The  beau 
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merchandise  belonging  to  the  Shereefis  was  sent 
by  sea  to  Mesurata. 

After  passing  Tajara,  a  wretched  village,  com- 
posed of  clay-walled  huts,  covered  partly  with  ter- 
race, and  partly  with  thatch,  they  encamped  at 
night  upon  a  sandy  eminence,  having  piled  their 
loads  in  a  circle,  lighted  their  fires,  and  spread 
their  mats  within  it.     The  Shereefs  supped,  in  a 
familiar  manner,  with  Mr  Lucas  in  his  tent,  on 
dried  meat  and  balls  of  flower,  dressed  in  steam, 
and  served  up  in  a  large  wooden  dish.     After  the 
ceremony  of  washing,  which  every  man  performed, 
by  dipping  his  hand  into  the  water  used  by  his 
companions,  they  took  cofiee,  smoked,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep,  in  their  clothes,  upon  the  bare  sand,  with- 
out any  other  covering  than  their  Alhaiques  or 
blankets,  from  the  heavy  dews  of  night.     The  se- 
cond was  spent  in  travelling  among  hills  of  loose 
and  barren  sands,  where  neither  man  nor  beast, 
wood  nor  water,  appeared,  but  the  sand  drifted 
over  them  with  every  gale.     On  the  third  day^ 
they  emerged  from  the  desert  of  sand  hills,  into  a 
hard  stony  soil,  where  a  few  fields  vegetated  in 
sullen  stillness  with  meagre  grain,  while  the  whiter 
thorn  and  Spanish  broom  appeared  at  a  distance, 
with  olive  and  date  trees.     On  the  4tfa  day,  after* 
travelling  for  some  time  among  rocky  hills,  varie^ 
gated  with  plains  of  olive  and  date  trees,  they 
ivached  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  a  Roman  colony. 
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where  fragments  of  a  temple,  and  several  triiuU'p 
phal  arches,  stHl  remain,  and  where  the  soil  of  the 
adjacent  district  exhibits  the  most  luxuriant  vege^ 
tation.  On  the  fifth  day,  as  they  approached  Mer 
aurata,  they  were  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  de- 
predations of  the  tribe  Hooled  Ben  Soliman,  and 
90oa  after  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Arabs,  whom  they 
imagined  to  be  enemies,  and  resolved  to  attack* 
The  Shererf  Fouwad,  with  the  horse,  led  the  van^ 
and  the  foot  followed  in  a  confused  crowd,  like  a 
flock  of  frighted  sheep,  dancing,  shouting,  twirling 
their  muskets  over  their  beads,  and  jumping  round 
each  other  like  madmen,  tUl  they  approached  within 
shot  of  their  antagonists,  when  each  man  squatted 
behind  a  bush,  to  shelter  himself,  and  take  the  surer 
aim.  But  while  they  were  levelling  their  mus^ 
kets,  they  were  recognised  by  the  Arabs  for  friends; 
and  the  caravan  proceeding,  they  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  Mesurata.  The  governor  of  Mesura* 
ta,  who  had  resided  /or  some  time  in  Italy,  re- 
ceived Mr  Lucas  with  much  politeness,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting  his  jour- 
ney, as  camels  could  not  be  hired  from  the  rebel 
tribes  of  Arabs.  After  some  attempts  to  procure 
these,  which  were  always  unsuccessful,  the  Shereef 
F<Miwad  retired  to  Wadan,  his  native  town,  and  the 
Shereef  Imhammed,  to  his  friends  among  the 
mountainsi  to  wait>  till  their  journey  should  be 
jmetipaUe ;  whiles  .Mr  Lucas  returned  about  tkfi 
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end  of  March  to  Tripcdi^  and  prootedBd  by.  Mdbk 
and  Mateeilles  to  fingboid,  iviunre  lie  wmad  en 
Joly  the  'a6liiv  Dariag  the  time,  htrnvtr,  tlstt. 
he  remained  at  Mesorita)  Mr  Luct^i  utspeodng 
that  his  j^ttitifey  would  be  impmcticBMe,  iMpkiyfd 
hiii»Beif  in  )»oc«ai&g  fitKn  the  Shenief  IrolMniimed^ 
m  ^tOMtkt  of  fWszan  and  of  the  ooutttdea  beyond 
it  to#9wd8  the  muxth,  idiich  he  imi  Tisited  «i  a  fm> 
tor  in  the  jskte  trade,  ife  to«ed  the  SitteeTa 
euriosity,  by  dispUying  a  map  ^f  Atria^  as  la  pre- 
aeiit ^fch  he  intendMl  fiir  the  kihigof  CWxaan,  toid 
re(|y«flted  his  aMManoe  to  Tender  it  aaotie  correot. 
7^  proposal)  which  gratified  tbe^vsnity, «  weH  -as 
the  <0ttr}02^ty,  of  the  Sfaereef,  wm  seconded  by  die 
prennse  of  «t  copy  'kftioM  own  uae,  und  J8r  lAma 
ebtamed  from  Um  all  the  inlwmatiott  Jhe  MquiimL 
The  meiyioran4^una  which  hie  praoived  in  dv 
manner,  were  reed  to  the  gevcmor  ef  Menraka^ 
who  had  foraierly  tra^velled  to  J^ezaan,  aad  'who 
Goftfirmed  the  accuniey  of  the  SkaeePs  relalA<»i« 
BiM;  before  the  artml  of  Mr  Iaims  in  Englandt 
the  cofttmittee  of  the  AaaoeiatiQn  had  obtnied  a 
fnor^  deeiiri^e  test  of  its  velne,  in  a  Bffivative  given 
by  Bcffi  Alii,  a  native  ef  Moixx^co,  cf  bu  extondrve 
travels  ^  '4  mercliant)  in  the  ootrntriea  to  the  ^waillt 
of  the  Sahara.  For,  though  the  Moer^  iweiieo- 
tion  had  been  impaired  by  the  4apae  of  20  jmn, 
iind  Iris  remaricB  were  thoae  <rf  a  Mpeifirid  ek* 
server,  rather  possessed  of  activity  of  miaAf  Han 


9e^  ^  juagditettt ;  f6t  &(e  gemnl  featnrei  of  his 
naiMtiVe  fittd  MUk  a  silBiUirity  to  th«  «ecouiit  ob> 
tameii  b^^  ll¥  lAicas,  M  to  on^tltt  ihe  mttfaeatieitjr 
b^  the  |)r{«ci]pal  ci!HiiiiiietiaMcfie». 

Fettaa  is  A  attall  6if«ular  tttrHtof y,  ntMtdd  lik« 
tin  kAand  amid  th«  WMemeai  of  fliAdv  It  a  ^ 
«ilfteinive  jAaMi  stUri'dbfadcd  bj^  an  hf«g:(ikr  cirde 
^^  ntottttfednsj  mtiiitaf^t^  m  the  WeiA^  w1h»«  it 
d^lttamAieates  \^  ^6^  «teW6Hi  On  Um  0ml,  vriuch 
<ti  ei^fly  «kli^t  Mft(^  no  i«iVi  ^«1»r  ft]l8»  but  tkb 
vejg^ilaUJittn  IS  tWcuHMit!,  fi^fai  dj«  iMtaAier  of  tlUbteN 
IMAibetti  ^ri)^  wMi^  hem  tbhiMigb  the  6hiiil»w 
iffMAHA  of  ^^d,  «iM  ai«  vii^oaMy  Mi{ifJfed  by  dxie 
^fl^Qailiift  JiMUMi^.  Mt^te  wh«at  i«  iyd8ied»  bM 
mUk  sM  HeA^f  Wi  ptfdM^  im  eoHsidefabk 
i^emStdHa,  Witibi  poi6^iiftn6>  fiArftlts^  tcuouBUlim, 
imioi»,  tod  garfidc.  Hws  W«A  VoHMioi!!  tkteeft  «Wb 
tte  duet,  %Ufe  white  tho^  a&d  the  ta&»i  whieh»  lb 

(^  UMl  tKffiy^ds  «  hwrd  lMao»<<co'b{iled  %oo^ 
Ic^d  9h  fUKDblDg  Inatlrum^Wls  of  agtWiAttoMt. 
i%e  ^^t  ^sandysmls  >prodcfeo  4i  «)^e(^  ««f  blru^- 
>KW)d,  i^«a^t)Ut<g  the  SjpMishbiMKi.  TheMflHd, 
Wa  ^oct,  «Ud«he  haii7%toiid-tail«d:abMp,  'tff  «light 
■Kibwii  <!(^r,  -li%  the  ^noM:  fi^^Sit  -domestic  am* 
baidb.  'Th«^flio8tMtaMoJhW9di«i«Mt»Bt«tlieoattikih, 
'Afe  luil!elbp&,  ali^  >a  MoaH  •'bdafctilid  t^ies  ><tf  de^, 
W  h  ^^  #bi(!e  «(do«^  %tll-«ik«d  y^tk  daSsietit  ^oes 
•llf 'bifaivi^  ¥ed^  whi^^  as  the  9e:»uittdBe'MSen, 
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never  lies  on  the  ground  diuing  the  autumnal,  mm^ 
to  avoid  sullying  its  colour.  The  number  of  towns 
and  villages  is  supposed  to  amount  nearly  to  an  hun- 
dred. Mourzouk,  the  capitali  lies  in  N.  lat.  27^  48^ 
and  £.  long.  15''  S\  about  280  miles  from  Mesurata, 
1040  from  Tombuctoo.  Genn%  the  ancient  Gara- 
ma,  now  ruined,  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  27^  ^\  and 
£.  long.  16^  2(y.  Zuelaor  Zawila^  Tessouwa,  Te- 
missa,  Kattron,  Mendrah,  and  Tegerhy,  are  men- 
tioned among  its  towns.  In  most  of  these  towns^ 
and  dispersed  through  the  open  country,  numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings  occur,  which  exhibit  the 
vestiges  of  former  grandeur^  in  the  proportionaand 
durability  of  their  structure,  the  number  and  size 
of.  the  cistern^,  and  the  construction  of  vaulted 
cayes>  similar  to  those  which  frequently  present 
themselves  among  the  ridges  of  Atlas.  Fezzan  is 
the  Fhazania  Regio,  which  Pliny  relates  was  con- 
quered by  Com.  Balbus,  who  took  botli  Allele  and 
Cillaba,  in  this  country,  and,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
.  obtained  a  triumph.  The  barren  province  of  Men- 
drah  derives  c<msiderable  consequence  firom  the 
quantity  of  trana,  fff  fossile  alkali,  which  is  pro- 
duced on  ,the  surface  of  its  smoking  lakes^  and  is 
Employed  in  dyeing  the  Marocco  leather.  The 
,  houses  (^  ¥ezz9fi  are  built  of  clay,  covjared  with  a 
.  flat;  .roof^  fprmed  of  the  bpughs  of  trees»  over  which 
.  eaith  is  sprefii^^  The  Fezzanese,  who*  by  the  iu- 
haMi^ts  of  Tripoli,  are  reckqiied  remarka)!^;  ugly* 
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have  less  similarity  to  the  Arabs  than  to  the  ne- 
^oes,  whom  they  resemble^  not  only  in  their  dark 
swarthy  colour,  but  in  the  protuberance  of  the 
lips,  the  depression  of  the  nose,  and  in  their  short 
crisped  black  hair.  Their  stature  is  tall,  and  their 
form  good ;  but  they  neither  possess  strength  nor 
activity.  They  are  represented  as  a  hospitable  na- 
tion, by  persons  of  the  same  religion,  which  is  rigid 
Mahometanism.  Their  dress  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Moors.  Though  the  Fezzanese  trade,  with 
the  most  adventurous  spirit,  through  all  Africa,  and 
have  some  artificers  in  their  towns  ;  yet  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture  and 
pasturage.  Their  diseases  are  chiefly  of  the  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  kinds,  in  curing  which  they 
place  much  greater  confidence  in  charms  than  in 
medical  applici^ions.  The  government  is  purely 
monarchical,  and  is  only  restrained  by  the  influence 
of  opinion,  which,  among  rude  nations,  constitutes 
a  feeble  barrier  to  injustice.  The  royal  family  is 
descended  from  that  of  Taphilet,  by  whom  Fezzan 
was  conquered  about  400  years  ago.  From  that 
period  to  the  middle  of  th^  last  century,  this 
kingdom  maintained  its  independence,  jvhen  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  and  forced  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  50  slaves  and  10  lbs.  of 
•  gold  dust.  The  Tripolitan  Basha  still  speaks  of 
his  kingdom  of  Fezzan»  but  the  annual  tribute  has 

VOL.  F.  V. 
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been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  occasional  present. 
The  revenues  of  the  king  arise  from  the  duties  up- 
on merchandise,  and  the  taxes  of  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, gardens,  and  date  fields.  Grold-dust  is  the 
medium  of  commerce.  No  national  forces  are 
maintained  in  Fezzan ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  a* 
bout  20,000  armed  men  may  be  raised  on  an  em^- 
gency.  Fezzan  is  separated  from  die  domains  of 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  by  the  black  barren  desert  of 
Soudah,  the  soil  of  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
$oh  stone,  which  gives  rise  to  no  vegetiAle  but  the 
talk-tree  and  a  species  of  broom. 

Gadamis,  an  oasts  of  much  smaller  extent,  lieii 
on  the  N«  W.  of  Fezzan,  about  N.  lat.  d&  It  is 
situated  24  journeys  to  the  south  of  T\inis,  and  48 
to  the  ncNTth  of  Agadez  in  Cassina,  and  is  tributary 
sometimes  to  Tripoli,  but  more  frequently  to  Tunis. 
The  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  producing  great  quaa* 
tities  of  dates,  but  little  com.  The  domestic  wai^ 
mals  are  camels  and  goats.  The  G«dmiists  cucrj 
on  a  considerable  tiude  with  the  negroes  by  the 
routes  of  Fezzan,  Taboo,  and  l\iait,  a  similar  oasist 
which  lies  20  journeys  to  the  south-west  of  Gada* 
mis.  Morgan  relates,  that  he  was  laid  by  a  6^^ 
demsi,  at  Algiers,  that  his  countrymen  «poke  tfao 
ancient  original  African  language,  attd  that  khei^ 
was  a  remarkable  fountain  in  Gadamis,  altematiiig* 
from  hot  to  orrfd,  like  that  whidi  is  said,  by  Lucie* 
tius  and  Pliny,  to  haye  been  situated  i<i  the  toun* 
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try  ci  A%  Ganunantes.     Gadamit,  lik«  Fezzan^ 
contains  many  ancient  niinf.  * 

On  the  N.  £.  erf*  Fessan  lies  the  desert  of  Sort, 
which  is  prolonged  into  that  of  Barca,  4^rough 
which  the  Cairo  caravan,  consisting  of  between  100 
and  300  travellers,  passes  fron  Mourzouk,  whicb 
it  leaves  about  the  end  of  October.  Ihe  route, 
vfhkk  ocpupies  5S  days,  and  about  770  miles,  cres- 
ses the  mountains  of  Hanibba,  Ziltan,  and  SibbeeL 
to  Augda,  liie  jS^la  of  Herodotus,  and  Augila 
<rf*  Ptolemy  and  Riny,  which  lies  in  N.  lat.  99^ 
^.  From  Augela,  after  crossing  the  barren  ridge^ 
of  Gecdohah,  the  Catabathmus  of  the  ancients, 
which  divided  Cyrene  from  Marmarica,  they  reach 
in  sevjea  days  die  narrow  sandy  plain  of  Gegabfl), 
extremely  fertile  in  dates.  As  it  is  uninhabitedt 
these  are  guthered  by  the  inhabitant  of  Dema,  the 
ancient  Damis,  silaiated  on  the  i^i^coast,  about  the 
distance  of  ISO  miles,  {{erodotus  relates,  that  the 
Nasanones  weie  accustomed  to  leave  their  cattle 
on  the  coaist,  while  they  proceeded  into  the  interior, 
to  coilec(;  dates  <m  the  plains  of  .jBgila.  Osl  U»e 
semfch  of  this  route  lies  the  great  desert  of  libya, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  wandering  tribe  of  Le- 
beta,  or  Lemta,  the  Libyans  /of  the  ancients,  from 
idiom  Africa  derived  its  Grecian  name,  as  they 
'pDobaUy  occupied  the  shore  of  Gyrene,  when  that 
eomtry  was  .colonazed  by  the  Gredos^  Some  of 
tine  atmgglers  of  4^s  natira  seem  to  have  4)eeB  sera 
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by  Mr  Park,  who  mentions  the  Libejfy  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  resembling  the  Gypsies  of  Europe. 

Tibesti,^  a  mountainous  district,  lies  on  the  S.  £• 
of  Fezzan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  barren 
desert  of  200  miles.  Its  vales  are  fertile  in  com, 
and  its  mountains  afiPord  excellent  pasturage.  Its 
camels  are  reckoned  the  best  in  Africa.  Rain  sel* 
dom  falls  in  Tibesti,  but  its  want  is  compensated 
by  innumerable  springs.  The  inhabitants  are  rude 
and  ferocious,  and,  secure  in  the  strength  of  their 
native  mountains,  harass  their  neighbours  with  fre- 
quent hostilities.  Though  they  traded  with  Fez- 
zan  in  senna  and  camels,  they  frequently  molested 
the  caravans  of  that  country  on  their  journey  to 
Bomou.  At  last,  the  king  of  Fezzan  dispatched 
against  them  an  army  of  4000  men,  which,  after  a 
sharp  encounter,  reduced  them  to  subjection,  the 
mountaineers  being  intimidated  by  the  fire  arms  of 
the  Fezzanese.  They  engaged  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  20  camel-loads  of  senna,  and  though, 
after  the  departure  of  the  army,  they  paid  little 
regard  to  the  engagement,' they  did  not  again  at- 
tempt to  plunder  the  caravans.  There  are  some 
Mahometans  in  Tibesti. 

The  extensive  empire  of  Bomou  occupies  the 
intermediate  space  between  Nubia  and  Cassina, 
Fezzan  and  Sennaar.  The  Mahometans  of  Sen- 
naar  number  it  among  the  four  most  powerfttl  mo- 
Barchies  of  the  world :  the  other  three  are  Turkey* 
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Persia,  and  Abyssinia.     The  sovereign  of  Bomou 
is  more  powerful  than  the  emperor  of  M arocco ; 
and  no  less  than  30  languages  are  spoken  in  his 
dominions.     The  capital  of  Bomou  is  situated  in 
N.  lat.  24°  32',  and  E.  long.  22°  57',  660  G. 
miles  from  Mourzouk,  and  524  miles  west,  from 
Dongola  on  the  Nile. .  The  powerful  Arabian  tribes 
of  Booaish  and  Duhassin  occupy  the  deserts  to  the 
north-west  of  Bornou,  collect  the  dates  which  grow 
on  the  most  fertile  spots,  and  sometimes  engage  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandize.     The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  is  level  and  flat.     The 
soil  is   fertile,  though   frequently  interrupted  by 
stripes  of  sandy  desert,  and  produces  rice,  maize, 
beans,  cbtton,  hemp,   and  indigo,  in  abundance. 
Few  dates  grow  in  Bomou ;  but  grapes^  apricots, 
pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  and  melons,  abound. 
Among  the  native  productions  of  the  soil  is  the 
Kedeynahy  which,  in  form  and  height,  resembles 
the  olive,  and  in  its  leaf  the  lemon.     It  produces  a 
nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is  highly  esteemed^  and 
an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  shell,  which  is  employ*- 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil  of  olives.     Domestic 
animals  are  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  buflFaloe,  and  horned  cattle.     Bees  are 
numerous.     The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  leo- 
pard, wolf,  fox,  -vild-dog,  civet-cat,  elephant,  croco- 
dile, hippopotamus,  and  girafie,  or  camelopardales. 
In  the  cities  of  this  empire,  th^  houses  are  built 
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with  stone  and  clay,  but  not  disposed  ifa  a  very  te-* 
galar  order.  Bomoii,  the  capital,  which  is  hirger 
than  Tripoli,  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  strong 
wall,  14  feet  in  height*  The  natives  are  reported 
to  be  hospitable  and  hutnane.  They  divide  tl!ie 
labours  of  the  field  with  the  women,  and  their 
principal  amusements  are  draughts  and  chessr.  The 
rdigion  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  pf^DdMonating 
tribe  is  Mahometani^m,  but  the  tnajority  of  the 
people  adhere  to  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers* 
The  king  is  elected  by  three  of  the  principal  chiefs^ 
but,  as  in  Cassina,  their  choice  is  restricted  to  the 
royal  family.  As  soon  bs  they  have  fixed  their 
choice,  they  conduct  the  new  sovereign,  in  siieiu^^ 
to  the  corpse  of  his  unburied  predecessw,  a&d 
pointing  out,  in  forcible  language,  the  virtues  and 
defects  which  marked  bis  character,  they  thns  cen* 
elude,  *^  You  see  before  you  the  end  of  your  mw^ 
*<  ta]  career : — The  eternal^  which  suco^eda  to  h, 
will  be  miserable  or  happy,  in  proportion  as  your 
reign  shall  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  your 
people.^  '  This  practice  has  some  resemUance 
to  the  ancient  tribunal  of  the  dead  in  Egypt*  The 
military  fwce  of  Bomou  connsts  of  cavalry,  armed 
with  the  sabre,  the  pike»  and  the  bow«  Fire-araifr 
are  not  entirely  unknown,  but  too  difficult  to  be 
procured.  When  the  sultan  takes  the  field,  he 
causes  a  date  tree  to  be  placed  on  the  threshold  of 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  capitid,  and  ordering  his 
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koiwvMB  to  enter  the  eity  one  by  one»  determines 
tlia  levy  to  be  complete,  when  the  tree  is  worn 
through  the  middle.  The  articles  of  commerce 
eJtported  from  Bomou  are  gcdd-dust,  slaves,  hor- 
ses^ salt,  and  civet.  The  complexion  of  the  sa*- 
tives  of  Bomou  is  black,  but  their  features  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  negroes. 

On  the  north  of  the  Niger,  to  the  south-weat  of 
Bornou,  lies  the  extensive  and  powerful  empire  oT 
Cassina.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  moutab^ 
tains  of  £yrd,  which  separate  it  from  Fessan,  and 
on  the  east  by  Zanfara  and  Bomou.  Cassina*  the 
capital,  is  situated  five  journeys  to  the  north  of  the 
Niger,  in  N.  lat.  Iti^  21/,  and  W.  long.  IV  4£\ 
Cassina  is  not  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  being  {nroba*- 
bly  at  that  period  subject  to  Ghana,  which  has  now^ 
in  its  ton,  beooane  one  of  its  provinces.  Afterthe 
power  of  Tombuctoo  was  reduced  by  the  ams  of 
Marocco,  it  was  long  considered  .as  the  most  poiv>> 
erful  central  empire  in  Africa ;  but,  at  present^ 
though  the  Sultan  of  Casona  still  enumerates  a 
thousand  towns  and  villages  in  his  extensive  do- 
mains, he  is  reckaned  much  inferior  in  power  to 
tiie  £4i^ror  of  Bomou.  The  territories  of  Cas- 
sina consist  of  a  large  proportion  of  land  of  amaz- 
mg  fertility,  interspersed  with  arid  wastes,  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  refleobed  from  the  sand,  gbw 
like  an  immense  furnace  with  intense  and  suflbcat* 
ing  heat,  and  a«udy  heaths,  where  the  odorifBrai* 
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sh6  plants  which,  though  superior  in  fragrance,  re- 
sembles the  wild  thyme  of  Europe,  vegetates  luxu- 
riantly. The  surface  of  the  ground  is  generally 
level,  though  interrupted  by  naked  rocks,  and  ris- 
ing in  some  places  into  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  intermixed  in 
various  propoitions  with  a  flat  black  vegetable 
mould,  insalubrious,  in  some  •  degree,  to  animal 
life.  As  the  rains  are  more  temperate  than  in  some 
of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Africa,  the  ground 
is  extremely  productive  of  beans  and  maize,  of 
which  a  peculiar  species,  cultivated  in  this  country^ 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  white.  No 
salt  is  produced  in  Cassina,  but  the  merchants  of 
Agadez,  one  of  its  provinces,  transport  it  in  great 
quantities  from  Domboo  in  Bornou.  Besides  Cas^ 
sina,  the  principal  cities  of  this  country,  the  names 
of  which  are  known  to  Europeans,  are  Granatt,  As- 
^uda^  and  Agadez,  which  are  inhabited  by  Maho^ 
metans.  Ganatt,  which  is  situated  amid  bairen 
sandy  heaths,  lies  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  jour- 
neys from  Mourzouk  in  Fezsan,  and  seventeen 
from  Assouda.  The  territories  of  this  city  are 
described  by  Leo  as  desert  and  mountainous, 
though  the  city  was  rich  and  populous,  from  its 
convenient  position  for  trade.  Its  walls  and  houses 
were  built  of  chalk.  It  seems,  at  that  period,  to 
-have  been  the' capital  of  an  extensive  province,  ai^ 
temately  subject  to  Zegzeg  and  Oussina.     At  the 
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conquest  of  these  kingdoms,  Cano  also  became  sub- 
ject to  Tombuctoo.  Assouda  is  situated  eight  jour- 
neys from  Agadcz  ;  the  intermediate  country  is 
beautiful  and  fertile,  presenting  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  grazing  between  the  fields  of  maize.  Aga- 
deZ)  the  Agadost  of  Edrisi,  a  large  {populous  trad- 
ing city,  lies  in  N.  lat.  20°  2(y,  about  479  G. 
miles  from  Mourzouk,  and  255  from  Cassina.  The 
salt  caravan  of  Agadez  traverses  the  vast  desert  of 
Bilma,  and  reaches  the  salt  lakes  of  Domboo,  pro- 
bably the  Chelonides  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  after  a 
journey  of  forty-five  days  :  it  consists  of  lUOO  ca- 
mels, maintained  for  the  purpose,  and  accustomed 
to  this  perilous  route.  The  merchants  of  Cassina 
export  gold-dust,  slaves,  senna,  civet^  cotton-cloth, 
dyed  goat-skins,  ox  and  buffaloe  hides ;  and  im- 
port European  cloths,  and  iron-ware,  horses,  cow- 
ries, and  gooroo-nuts.  In  cloths,  the  glaring  co- 
lours are  most  acceptable,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Fullan,  a  district  on  the  west  of  Cassina,  wear 
clothes  which  are  checked  with  various  colours,  like 
the  plaids  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  population  consists  of  negroes,  who  ad- 
•here  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  though  the  king 
and  many  of  the  chiefs  are  Mahometans.  TTic  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  originated  in  the  predo- 
minating influence  of  a  powerful  tribe,  reducing  to 
subjection  those  in  its  vicinity.  Hence  the  tribes 
which  own  allegiance  to  Cassina  differ  in  language. 
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character,  and  maimers.  The  aucceaBioii  to  the 
throne  is  determined  by  the  election  of  the  chief 
men,  but  their  choice  is  confined  to  the  royal  family. 
The  more  enterprising  of  the  Feazan  merchants 
do  not  confine  their  commerce  to  the  countries 
north  of  the  Niger.  They  cross  that  river  at  a 
fbrry  situated  1 00  miles  to  the  soiith  of  Cassina. 
The  Niger  here  is  reported  to  flow  from  east  to 
West,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  no  vessel  oan  as* 
cend  its  stream.  Hie  passage  is  arduous,  there 
being  no  mode  of  conveyance  but  by  an  ill<-con<- 
structedraft.  On  passing  the  stream,  the  aspect 
of  nature  is  entirely  changed.  To  the  flat  and  de* 
solate  waste  succeed  high  mountains,  narrow  val* 
Jeys,  and  extensive  woods,  where,  instead  of  any  de- 
ficiency of  Water,  miry  and  inundated  roads  bcr 
come  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  progress.  -  It  ap^t 
pears,  that,  after  crossing  the  Niger,  they  turn 
westward  toward  the  Gold  Coast,  and  crossing  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  terminate  their  peregrination 
at  Asiente  (A^antee.)  The  track  thus  passed 
over  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  hiils,  among 
which  are  some  mountains  of  stupendous  height. 
The  vales  are  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  the 
high  grounds  covered  with  numerous  herds  and 
flocks  ;  though  occasional  deserts  intervene.  These 
tracks  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Ma- 
hometens  and  negroes,  who  do  not,  however,  rq^ard 
each  other  with  any  degree  of  religious  antipathy* 
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Thb  kiDgddm  of  Degombah  is  represented  as  pe« 
calkrly  wealthy  and  dviHsed^  and  as  distiligtiidbed 
by  the  art,  (^sewhere  unknown  in  Africa,  of  tan- 
ing  the  elef^hant.  The  articles  of  trade  are  gold, 
slaves^  goat4ddns,  buffidoe  hides,  and  a  species  of 
iitit,  called  Oooroo. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  penetrating  fresk 
the  north  into  central  Africa^  began  to  turn  ni6n'« 
attentioik  to  the  west^n  shore  of  the  continent* 
The  establifihiAent  fmtted  at  Sierra  Leone  seeaied 
to  oifer  peculiar  facilities  fot  expeditions  of  disco- 
very on  iliat  side«  Ih  1794,  Foota  Jallo,  the  ex- 
tensiye  and  powerful  state  in  the  interior  of  Sieira 
Leone,  wiis  ^lored  in  1794  by  Messrs  Watt  and 
Winterbottom,  two  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  C<»Bpany,  who  undertook  this  expe- 
dition upon  being  informed  by  some  of  the  Fou- 
lahs,  that  their  king  was  desirous  of  estaUishing  an 
intercourse  with  the  colony.  Tbej  sailed  up  the 
Rio  Nunez  to  Kocundy,  where  they  procured  in- 
tei^vcters  and  guides,  and  experienced  various  ci- 
vilities from  a  mulatto  trader  in  its  vicinity%  Leav- 
ing Kocundy,  February  7»  1794,  they  travelled  six- 
teen days  through  a  country  in  many  places  bar- 
ren, but  in  others  extremely  fruitful,  abounding 
remarkaUy  in  cattle.  After  crossing  some  nofiaU 
rivers^  among  which  the  Dunso  seems  to  be  a  ccm^ 
tinuation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thev  arrived  at  Labv.. 
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Soon  after  their  departure  from  Rio  Nunez,  thejr 
found  that  a  considerable  intercourse  subsisted  be- 
tween the  interior  districts  and  the  higher  parts  of 
the  river,  and  often  met  500  or  600  Foulahs  in  a 
day,  carrying  on  their  backs  large  burdens  of  rice 
and  ivory  to  exchange  for  salt,  which,  in  the  inte- 
rior  countries,  is  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries,  both 
on  account  of  its  scarcity,  and  the  painful  longing 
that  the  constant  use  of  vegetable  food  produces. 
A  child  will  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it  were 
sugar,  and  a  rich  man  is  described  by  the  phrase 
he  eats  salt  with  his  victuals.     In   the  towns, 
which  they  met  in  succession  at  the  distance  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten  miles,   they  were   entertained 
with  hospitality,   and   conducted   in   safety  from 
one  place  to  another  with  their  baggage.     Laby» 
which  is   2^  miles   in   circumference,  and   con- 
tains, as  they  imagined,  about  5000  people,  lies 
almost  due  east  from  Kocundy,  at  the  distance  of 
SOO  miles.    Here  they  inquired  concerning  Cassina 
and  Tombuctoo.     The  route  to  Cassina  was  repre- 
sented as  extremely  dangerous,  but  a  free  communi- 
cation was  said  to  subsist  between  Laby  and  Tom- 
buctoo, though  a  journey  of  four  months  distant  fiom 
each  other.     The  route  was  described  as  proceed- 
ing through  six  intervening  kingdoms,  the  names 
of  which  were  Beliah,  Bowria,  Manda,  Segoo,  Su- 
sundoo,  and  Genah,  of  which  the  last  was  said  to  be 
the  most  rich,    Segoo  is  the  Sego  of  Mr  Park,  the 
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capital  of  Bambarra ;  Manda  is  Manding,  and 
Bowriah  seems  to  be  Boori,  adjacent  to  Manding ; 
Susundoo  is  probably  Sansanding,  while  Genah  is 
Genne.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  days  journey 
from  TeemboOy  the  road  was  said  to  lie  along  a 
great  "water j  across  which  the  eye  could  not  reach, 
which  was  sweet  and  good  to  the  taste.  At  Laby, 
the  travellers  were  received  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality by  the  chief  subordinate  to  the  king  of  the 
Foulahsy  who  offered  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to  be 
educated  in  Kngland,  and  one  of  the  chief  Mara- 
bouts seemed  inclined  to  follow  his  example.  -  From 
Laby,  they  advanced  72  miles  towards  the  interior, 
and  arrived  at  Teemboo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallo, 
which  contains  7OOO  inhabitants.  At  Teemboo 
they  remained  fourteen  days,  and  held  various  con- 
versations with  the  king,  and  with  many  of  the 
chiefs,  through  the  intervention  of  their  interpret- 
er. The  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo  is  about  350 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  ^0  from  north  to 
south.  The  climate  is  good,  the  soil  is  stony  and 
dry ;  about  one-thirjd  is  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces rice  and  maize,  which  the  women  cultivate, 
and  the  men  carry  to  market,  in  loads  of  1^  cwt. 
which  rise  four  feet  above  their  heads.  In  some 
of  these  trading  journeys  they  carry  provisions 
along  with  them  for  eight  weeks.  Their  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  ])asture  on 
the  hilly  grounds,  which  contain  considerable  quan- 
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titles  of  iron  stone*  Tliey  dig  aad  nmnufiM^lMe  a 
species  of  iron,  which  is  extremely  msllMble*  T^t 
mines  are  extremely  dft^,  with  many  galleries  or 
horizontal  passages^  which  are  very  hmg,  md  in 
some  places  high  and  wide,  with  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  liglit.  They  are  wrought  by 
women,  who  carry  victuals  along  with  them  when 
they  descend.  At  Lahy  and  Teemboo,  which  is 
about  160  miles  distant  from  Sierra  Leone,  they 
manufacture  narrow  cloths,  of  which^  their  dress  is 
composed,  and  work  in  iron,  silver,  wood,  and  lea- 
ther. '  Their  houses  are  well  Imiit,  neat  and  con^ 
venient,  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  othBr^  to 
guard  against  fire,  a  precaution  which  never  ocean 
to  the  Mandingoes.  Among  their  amusements, 
horse-racing  may  be  enumerated.  The  m^iets 
and  channels  of  trade  are  under  the  regulation  nf 
the  king,  whose  power  is,  in  many  reqieebs,  arUr 
trary,  imd  his  punishments  severe.  As  there  are 
fichools  in  every  town,  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  able  to  read,  and  many  possess  hooka  of  lawaad 
divinity.  The  ^fess  the  MahowtftM  celigioib 
have  numecous  mosques,  and  ai^  not  bigots,  though 
diey  pray  five  times  in  the  day.  On  a  auddyesi 
emergency,  the  Foulahs  can  bring  wto  the  ^dd 
no  less  than  iGfiOO  envaliy.  As  they  ana  sur^ 
rounded  with  twenty-four  nations,  many  of  Fhom 
are  Pagans,  Aeir  religion  :affaEds  them  a  pcstext 
far  4fee  aequisirion  o£  dawes hy mm.    Sopejafifae 
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naitumg  with  whom  thejr  engage  in  hostilities,  baild» 
for  their  defence,  forts  of  brick,  strongly  interia- 
eed  with  timber.  The  walls  of  these  forts  are  nsc 
feet  in  thickness ;  thej  are  of  a  square  form,  with 
a  tower  Aimidied  with  stairs  at  each  angle,  loop-* 
holes  dispersed  along  the  walls,  the  gate  concealed^ 
and  the  whole  fortress  surroanded  with  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch,  slightly  covered  with  canes  and  earth. 
As  the  Foulahs  hwe  no  Bsethod  of  assaulting  these 
foits,  diey  can  only  reduce  them  by  blockade, 
whidi  is  commonly  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  as 
they  contain  springs,  and  are  generally  stored  with 
provisions.  The  king's  vicegerent,  in  a  conversa* 
tion  widi  the  timvellers,  openly  avowed  that  the 
sole  dbgeet  of  the  wars  of  Teemboo  was  to  procure 
dbves,  **  as  they  could  not  obtain  European  goods 
^^  without  slaves,  nor  slaves  without  making  war.'^ 
He  also  admitted,  that  the  old  men  and  old  women 
captured  in  these  wars,  who  were  known  to  be  un- 
saleable, were  put  to  death,  by  cuttii^  timr  throats. 
When  the  travellers  suggested,  that,  by  a  trade  in 
ivery,  rice,  cattle,  and  the  other  native  produce  of 
the  country,  they  night  ac^ire  wealth  without  go- 
ii^  to  war  for  slaves,  by  which  they  must  certainly 
eftnd  At  God  to  whom  they  prayed  five  times  ui 
die  day.  ^  The  people  on  whom  we  make  war,^' 
isq^ied  he,  ^*  never  jway  to  God  :  we  do  not  go 
^<  to  war  with  pe<^e  who  serve  God  Almighty/* 
lie  SmAfft  stated,  that  the  European  fectoriei. 
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^vould  not  teade  with  guns»  powder,  and  cloth,  for 
any  articles  except  slaves.  Similar  cdnversatians 
were  held  with  the  king  of  the  Foulahs,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  chiefs.  The  king  declared,  that  he 
would  renounce  the  slave-trade,  if  a  trade  in  native 
produce  could  be  established.  One  of  the  chiefs, 
who  defended  the  religious  wars,  admitted,  that,  if 
the  Foulahs  could  procure  European  goods  with- 
out making  war,  he  would  believe  that  God  would 
be  offended ;  but  as  this  was  impossible,  God  could 
not  be  angry,  especially  when  ttie  book  desijred  thcan 
to  make  war  on  nations  that  would  not  serve  him* 
The  travellers  replied,  that  though  there  were  many 
good  things  in  4he  book,  yet  the  devil  had  certainly 
inserted  that  passage^  for  God  was  so  good,  and 
merciful,  that  he  must  hate  men  who  destroyed 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  that  the  Foul^s  ought 
to  instruct  those  who  were  more  ignorant  than 
themselves.  They  learned,  however,  that  the  wars 
of  Teemboo  had  ceased,  since  the  wars  of  Europe 
had  checked  the  slave-trade.  Tliey  recommend^ 
the  use  of  the  plough  in  cultivation,  whifh  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  Fcmlah  country ;  and 
the  king  offered  to  furnish  any  European  with  land» 
cattle,  and  men,  who  should  settle  among  them* 
From  Teemboo,  Messrs  Watt  and  Winterhottow 
returned  by  a  different  route,  escorted  by  a  strong 
body  of  Foulalis,  sent  by  the  king.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  borders. of  the  Sua^  coiuitryi  tk€ 
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Suaees  fliupeeted  that  the  Foulahs  had  eome  to  at- 
tack them ;  but  these  Buspdons  were  remeved  at 
a  ooB?eiitk>ii  of  the  chiefs^  who  determined  that 
the  path  shotUd  be  permanent  opened  through 
their  country j  and  an  intercourse  allowed  between 
Teemboo  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  hotfses  of  Sayoua, 
one  of  the  Suaee  towns  through  whieh  they  passed* 
were  evetii  superior  to  those  of  Teemboo.  The  tra- 
irellers  were  attended  to  Sierra  Leone^  by  several 
considenJJe  mea^  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
the  <  FottUis  and  other  tribes,  who,  after  arratiging 
iome  eommeveial  pl«[us  retwned  highly  gratified 
with.their  reception.  . 

In  the  kiiigdoms  possessed  by  did  Foukhs,  the 
rural  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ners, retligion,  and  government,  are  alinM;  the  same 
as  in  Fdota  Jallo.  Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
bia, the  Foulahs  raise  die  greater  part  of  the  com, 
and  their  cattle  are  better  and  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Mandingoes.  They  are  so  ex-» 
pert  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  catde, 
thJEit  the  Mandingoes  generally  entrust  theirs  to 
their  care.  Tbey  render  them  tame  and  traetable 
by  kindness  and  familiarity ;  feed  them  by  day  in 
the  woods  and  savannahs,  and  by  night  secure 
them  in  folds  strongly  fenced,  round  which  fires 
are  kept  burning  by  the  herdsmen,  who  remain 
iii:a  hut  erected  in  the  iniddle,  to  guard  them  from 
Wild  liBast^  and  robbers.    They  make  considerable 
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^laBtities  of  batter ;  lmt»  fibs  all  the  odier  inku 
Utaiita  <tf  Aiiica»  we  entireiy  ignorant  of  tlie  ait 
of  making  okease.  Their  avenion  to  inmrmtient 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  tiie  scarcity  of  aalt,  art 
eirciunfltanees  which  prevent  its  introdnetaoa.  If 
tbey  diacoTer  that  a  peraon  boila  milk,  to  wham 
tb^  have  9old  it,  they  never  sell  him  any  moiei 
fima  a.  sypan^titious  idea  tbafc  it  prevents  the  cow 
ffcmyieldqgit.  Their  honet,  whioh  are  of  the  iL> 
whiitQhcM^  mixed  vrith  the  anginal  African,  an  ex* 
eelle]it«  The  Foiilahs  ave  expert  aad  intr^sd  hunt* 
er9, 9»A  kill  lioti^tigcn,  ekphapts»  and  othmr  vriM 
beasts,  with  their  muskets  and  poisoned  arrows^ 
la  poittmii^  tlwir  artows^  they  tdie  ike  leaves  of  a 
ahrvb,  tennecl  kcM>M,.wfaifik  is  a  species  of  €ck$ieSp 
ccmmon  ia  the  woodi^  and,  by  boiling  diem  in 
wnter,  proeoio  «  Uaek  juice,  in  which  they  dif 
ib  eotton  thieed» and  fatten  wvad  tlie  barbaof  the 
arrow. 

The  .districts  ahmg  the  Qambii^  and  stretch^' 
ing  thence  into  the  interior,,  were  aoon  parceiv^ 
ed  to  be  the  quarter  by  wUeh  the,  N^er,  .and 
thecoKmtries  along  its  banks,  could  be  most^BKi* 
tmlly  eiplored^  In  1791,  this  country  was  tro« 
¥«rted  by  the  br^v^e  but  unfortunate  Malcr  Hociasi<> 
XON»  who  first*.  «fter  tihe  death  of  IjadyBrd,.aad  the 
return  of  Lucas,  attempted  to  explore  Ai]{iea,.ao« 
cttding  to  the  plaa  of  the  Afefcan  A  steai  arion 
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Ifcm^g  hmki  an  tcquaiataiiee  wHh  the  mamieff^ 
of  tbe  Moorsy  dhmisg  kia  rendenoe  us  British  con- 
sul at  Mmniobp  and  with  those  ctf  the  negroesi 
friiile  he  fenabied  at  Goi^e  in  the  capacity  of 
ibrt-major,.  he  sailed  up  the  Gambia  to  Pisania,  the 
rtaideiice  of  the  hoapitaUe  Ik  IJaidley.  Pisanin 
is  a  small  Tillage  in  the  kh^dom  of  Yani,  esta* 
Uished  by  the  English  oa  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
bia as  a  trading  factory*  It  lies  in  N.  lat«  Id'' 
9&\  and  W.  hmg.  13^  9S\  Ffom  Fisania,  Ma- 
jor Hovf^fatan  prooeeded  to  the  Maodingo  kii^ 
dam  of  WboUif  boiudad  by  WaUi  <m  the  "vvest, 
Bondou  on  the  muth-eafty  and  on  the  east  by  the 
ShaatNui  wiLdenms.  It  is  agreeably  diTersified  by 
plains  and  rising  grounds,  estremely  fertile,  and 
well  cd^ivatedy  in  the  fieinity  of  the  Umim*  The 
highefit  parts  of  the  momrtaiaons  ridges  exhibit  the 
led  iron  stoiiey  amidst  the  stunted  shnibs»  whiob 
hardly  detract  from  the  blteakoess  of  the  proqieot ; 
cotton,  t(Aiaeeo^  mi  eaeulent  plants,  an  raised  in 
the  valleys ;  and  the  intermediate  sloping  grounds, 
aie  covered  with  com.  The  Pagans  are  more  nu- 
nMTOua  than  the  Mahometans^  and  retain  the  ai^ 
pendancy  in  the  govenment.  At  Medimi,  the 
capital^  the  nu||or  was  recmv^  with  great  hospittH 
lity  and  kindness  hy  the  king  of  Wodli^  kwk  whom 
Im  reocivad  various  directiona  conooming  die  routaa 
bjrwUeh  it  was  posaiUe  to  panetsale  into  the  19^^* 
tarior  rtjpons.     Hie  acoounts  of  thtiO  t^i^^iomk 
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which  he  was  able  to  coUeet  trim,  the  akteesiH 
slave-traders/ and  trarelling  Shereeft  and  Manu 
bouts,  he  comnmnicated  to  Dr  Laidlej^y  by  whom 
they  were  forwarded  to  the  African  Assoeiatioiw 
From  these,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  success.     In  his  let- 
ter from  Medina,  of  the  6th  of  May  179 1»  he 
says,  '*  I  have  obtained  die  best  intelligenGe  of  the 
<<  places  I  design  visiting,  from  a  %ereef  here, 
^*  who  lives  at  Tombuctoo,  and  who  luckily  knew 
^  me  when  I  was  British  consul  to  the  £mperQr 
^^  of  Marocco,  in  177^»     I  fi&d,  that,  in  the  river 
^*  I  am  gomg  to  expl(n«,  they  have  decked  vessels 
**  with  masts,  with  which  they  carry  on  tntde  from 
^*  Tombuctoo  eastward  to  the  centre  of  Africa.     I 
**  mean  to  embark  in  one  of  them  from  Geax^  in 
'*  Bambara,  to  Tombuctoo."     The  informatioa 
concerning  the  magnitade  of  the  vessels  by  which 
the  Niger  is  navigated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tombuc- 
too and  Houssa^  depends  upon  different  authori- 
ties, and  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury.    De  la  Brue,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to 
notice,  was  informed  by  the  Mandingo  merehanta 
at  Oallam,  that,  some  leagues  from  Tombuotoo;> 
the  Niger  was  navigated  by  ^* .  masted  barks^'' 
From  various  testimcmies,  Dr  Laidley  of  Pisania  was 
induced  to  believe,  that  ships  of  100  tons  burdsA 
fr^uented  Houssa;  andMr  Faric,  before  his  degmeU 
ure  from  tit^  Oambia^  was  informed  by  a  pmst  vfikm 
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hid  ^ted  ToidbttctoOy  that  the  canoes  upon  the 
Niger  ivere  hurge,  and  not  made  of  one  tree,  but  of 
varkms  |danks  united^  and  nayigatedby  white  people« 
From:  ]Mfedina,  Major  Houghton  advanced  to  Bam« 
book,  and,  after  crMting  the  Falem^,  at  CacuUo, 
in  kt.  IS''  54/ f  arrived  at  Ferbanna.  Here  he 
leaa  entertained  with  es^traordinary  hospitality  by 
the  king  of  Bambouk,  who  not  only  gave  him  du 
rections.  ibr.  pursuing  his  nnite  to  Tombuctoo,  but 
fiunished:  him  with  a  guide,  and  with  money  to 
defray  the  expraces  of  the  journey.  After  his  de» 
parture  from  Bambouk^  the  route  which  he  pur- 
aned  is  not  aocuiately  known.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  having,  in  opposition  to  the  ojHnion  of 
hia  friends  in  England,  and  even  to  that  which  he 
himself  had  stated,  encumbered  himself  wijth  an 
assortment  of  bale  goods,  consistiog  of  linen,  scar<* 
let^cloth,  cutlery  ware,  bead^,  and  ambers;  the 
powerful  attractions  which  these  presented  to  the 
npacity  of  the  natives,  inyplved  him  in  perpetual 
contests.  After  surmounting  many  difficulties,  he 
took  a  northern  direction,  and  endeavoured  to  pe<- 
netrate  through  Ludamar.  From  Sjmbing,  the 
frontier  village  of  this  $tate,  which  iis  sitnated  in  a 
naiTow  pass  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  encom- 
passed with  a  high  W9II,  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  his 
last  letter  to  Dr  Laidley,  when  he  was  deserted 
by  his  n^n>  servants,  who  refused  to  follow  him 
into  the  Moorish  territory.    This  letter  was  dated 
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September  1»  1791  >  and  expresied  in  ihe  fbllMft 
ing  tenm :  **  Major  Houghto&'s  onu^imeiits  b> 
^*  Dr  Laidleyj  is  in  good  heaitii,  on  his  way  to 
<*  Tombuctoo»  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Fenda 
**  Baoar's  son.''  At  Jarra»  for  a  mudcet  and  aonne 
tobacco,  he  engaged  certain  Mooiish  merchant^ 
who  were  going  to  purchase  salt  in  the  desert^  to 
convey  him  to  Tisheet,  which  lies  near  the  salt* 
pits,  ten  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Jaira.  Whe- 
ther he  had  been  deceived  eoneeming  his  routed 
or  iniadiously  decoyed  into  the  desert,  it  is  impos<> 
sible  to  determine  $  but,  at  the  end  of  two  days^ 
sui^ecting  the  perfidy  of  his  companions,  he  resolv* 
ed  to  return  to  Jarra,  and«  upon  reftunng  to  ad* 
Vance,  was  deserted  and  j^undered  by  the  Moors. 
Major  Houghton  returned  on  foot  through  die  de-> 
sert,  sditary,  and  perishing  with  hunger.  He  had 
wanted  food  for  some  days  when  he  reached  Jarra^ 
a  watering-^ace  belonging  to  the  Moon,  where 
he  was  either  murdered  or  suffered  to  perish,  as 
the  Moors  refused  to  supply  him  with  meat*  His 
body  was  dragged  into  the  wilderness,  and  left  to 
waste  under  a  tree,  in  a  spot  which  was  pointed 
out  to  Mr  Park  at  Jarra,  The  traders  on  the 
Gambia  reported  that  he  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  king  of  Bambara ;  but  this 
was  afterwards  contradicted,  and  he  was  asserted 
to  have  died  of  a  dysentery.  Dr  Laidley  attempt* 
^toiecover  his  books  or  papen,  by  dfering  i«. 
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wards  to  the  native  traders,  but  without  success. 
Thus  was  the  Association  a  second  time  deprived 
of  the  exertions  of  a  man,  whose  courage  and  abi- 
lities aflbrded  the  fairest  presages  of  success,  while 
the  shocking  circumstances  of  his  death  could  not 
fail  to  mingle  the  emotions  of  regret  with  the  feel- 
ings of  disappointment. 
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Arrival  of  Mr  Parlc^-^Pisania — Yani — Medina — Bondou-^ 
Kttfaaga^^Kasson — Kaarta, — Account  of  the  Lotus. — War 
betxoeen  Kaarta  and  Bambara^-^^TrwoeU  and  detention  in 
Ludamar^i-^^Esoape  through  the  JVildemeu  to  Bambara,/^^ 
Travels  in  Bambara  to  Silla^  and  return  along  the  Niger* 
'•'^Travels  in  Manding^  and  hospitoMe  reception  at  Kama' 
liah, — Travels  in  JaUonkadoo* — Konkodooy  Satadooj  and 
Dentila.^^Account  of  Foota-Torra, — Return  to  Pisania. 

JThough  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  fate 
of  Major  Houghton  remained  in  obscurity,  the 
intelligence  of  his  death  was  soon  fully  confirmed. 
The  Association,  however,  were  not  discouraged, 
but  sought  immediately  for  another  to  supply  his 
place.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  most  peculiar  and  splendid  qualifi- 
cations* Mr  Mungo  Park,  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom 
near  Selkirk,  who  had  received  a  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  lately  returned  from  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  ex- 
ploring these  unknown  regions,  was  proposed,  at  his 
own  desire,  to  the  Association,  by  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and,  after  satisfying  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  his  skill  in  astronomy,  geographyi 
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indnatunl  history,  safled  fnnn  Fdrtsmouth  on  May 
ase,  179^,  and,  on  the  21st  of  June,  arriyed  at  Jil- 
liftee,  on  the  ncHrthem  bank  of  the  Gambia,    jil- 
lifree,  m  N.  lat  ly  l&,  and  W.  long.  1&  ?', 
is  situated  in  the  ierdle  kingdom  of  Barra,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  trade  up  the  Gambia  in  canoes, 
as  high  as  Baraconda,  with  salt,  which  they  ex- 
change for  maize,  cotton-doth,  iTory,  and  gold- 
dust.    The  nmpber  of  persons  employed  in  this 
trade,  renders  the  king  Af  Baira  the  most  power- 
ful chief  on  the  Gambia,  and  enables  him  to  im- 
pose exorbitant  duties  on  £un^)ean  traders,  who 
visit  the  riyer.     After  touching  at  Vintain,  they 
sailed  up.  the  GamUa  to  Jonkakonda,  a  tradinir 
town  within  sixteen  miles  of  Pisania,  where  Mr 
Park  was  es^ected  by  Dr  Laidley,  who  invited  him 
to  reside  at  his  own  house,  till  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  interior. 
During  his  residence  at  Pisania,  the  exertions  of 
Mr  Park  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Mandingo  language,  the  examination  of  the  natu* 
lal  productions  of  the  country,  and  the  procuring 
information  concerning  the  interior  regions  from 
the  free  black  traders,  who  all  appeared  averse  to  his 
proposed  journey ;  but  these  occvqpations  were,  for 
some  ^e,  interrupted  by  the  country  fever,  or 
seasoning,  which  he  caught  by  exposing  himself  to 
4he  night  dew.    Yani,  and  the  adjacent  Mandingo 
districts,  present  an  immense  level  mabcdf  where 
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tbe  Ahfwiee  of  pietuimque  bemty  is  eompenatad 
by  tine  fertility  of  the  soil.  Besides  rice,  millM;, 
mme^  .and  eaooktit  Tegetables^  tiie  mthrei  cdti* 
Tftte  indigo  eikd  cotton  in  the  mdnky  of  then:  towns 
and  viUageik  Their  domestio  aninals  are  afaiosfc 
the  same  as  ia  Europe  $  the  ass  is  empbyed  ia 
carrytti^  burdens;  but  the  pkmgfa  is  nnknown, 
aad  the  substitution  of  animal  ftr  human  hbour 
mipnietised  10  i^gricttltum  The  imaet  eommon  wild 
anunals  aie  the  elepfasnt»  pinther,  hyaena>  and  jaclal« 
Tlie  negroes  of  the  Qambia  hare  no  idea  of  tarn* 
B^  the  elephant,  and,  when  the  practice  is  men* 
tioned,  term  it  a  white  mm^s  Ue*  Tlie  shrill  baik 
of  the  jackal,  and  the  deep  howl  of  the  hysBoa,  aung^^ 
ling  with  the  incessant  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the 
tremendous  peals  of  midnight  thunder,-«^ibrm  no 
pleasant  symphony.  The  Gbanbia  is  deep  and 
ornddy^  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  impenetrable 
tiiidLets  trf*  mangroves.  The  stream  contains  shariLa^ 
crocodiles,  and  river4H:uae8,  (on  animal  which  may 
be  more  propeiiy  denominated  the  rirer^elephant,) 
in  immense  numbers,  wkh  vvrious  kinds  of  esoel«- 
lent  fish«  The  negroes  live  chiefly  on  vegetaUt 
filed  $  they  rednoe  their  cOm  to  meal  in  a  mortar^ 
and  meat  commonly  oae  it  in  the  form  of  kaushnu^ 
a  iqpecies  of  pudding  dressed  in  the  steam  of  Inwth 
made  with  animal  food.  Hie  sAea-tenftiii,  a  tm^ 
whicfat  in  food,  is  aubstitntod  for  butter,  and  in  do- 
mestic porposes  &t  oil,  k  obtained  in  geeat  quaiir* 
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titles  fitm  die  iaierior  difltrieti.  The  trade  cf  tlw 
negroeB  is  conducted  by  buter ;  and,  in  order  to 
luyttst  the  tabe  of  thehr  diferaat  aitkdes  of  cem^ 
metee^  they  ^ped  to  s  nominal  staadesd»  whieh^ 
iniB  Senegal  to  Cape  Mount,  is  tenned  a  iar ; 
from  C$fe  Mount  to  Cape  Admas,  a  pkee ;  iron 
Cape  Bdmas  to  Whidah,  an  ackey  ;  from  Whidah 
to  Benin,  a  pmm  ;  and  from  Benin  to  Gabon,  a 
topper^  These  denominations  originated  from  the 
partieular  spedes  of  merchandize  for  wUdi  the  ne^ 
groes  shenved  the  greatest  avidity,  when  Europeans 
begsn  to  trade  on  these  coasts.  On  the  Ganrinai 
that  quantity  of  any  particular  species  of  goodSy 
fiiuch  is  yalued  at  a  bar  of  iron^  is  denominated  4 
ior  erf*  diat  commodity  • 

'  On  ^  December  179$,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  dry  season,  Mr  Park  departed  ftom  Eisaniai 
without  waiting  for  the  coflie,  a  caravan  of  datees,  or 
slave-tniders,  of  whose  jealousy  he  was  apprehen* 
sive.  He  advanced  into  the  kingdom  of  Walli,  at- 
tended by  two  negro  servants,  and  accompanied 
by  two  slatees  of  the  SerawooUi  nation,  and  two 
firee  Mahometan  negroes,  of  whom  one  was  going 
to  Bambarg,  and  the  other,  a  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Dr  Laidley,  was  retumii^  to 
Kassan,  his  native  country.  One  of  his  servants^ 
named  Johnson,  who  had  been  in  England,  and 
i^ke  the  English  and  Mandingo  languages,  was 
lurpd  at  tibe  rate  of  fifteen  biirs  a  mon^h,  five  of 
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which  were  to  be  paid  to  his  wife,  doring  his  ab« 
flence,  and  the  remainder  to  himself.  Hie  othto 
was  a  boy  named  Demboj  the  slave  of  Dr  Laidley. 
who,  on  the  condition  of  fidelity,  had  promised  to 
emancipate  him  at  his  return.  His  baggage  om* 
aiated  chiefly  of  a  pocket  sextant,  a  magnetic  coin« 
pass,  a  thermometer,  an  umbrella,  t^vio  fowling'^ 
pieces,  two  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  few  changes  of 
linen  and  clothes.  In  the  day  they  continued  their 
journey,  and  in  the  evening  were  entertained  by 
ludicrous  tales,  resembling  those  of  die  Arabians, 
which  the  Muidingoes  related.  On  December  '5, 
they  arrived  at  Medina,  the  capital  of  WooUi,  con* 
taining  about  1000  houses,  surrounded  with  a.high 
wall  of  clay,  and  an  exterior  fence  of  pointed  Makes 
and  prickly  bushes.  Here  Mr  Park  was  introduced 
to  the  venerable  chief  who  had  received  Majer 
Houghton  with  so  great  hospitality.  He  foimd 
him  seated  upon  amat  at  the  door  of  his  hut ;  and^ 
upon  desiring  leave  to  pass  through  his  territories, 
was  answered,  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a 
guide  next  day,  and  assured  that  the  king  himself 
would  pray  for  his  safety,  but  entreated  him  to  desist 
from  a  journey  of  such  imminent  danger,  whicfa  had 
^ready  proved  fatal  to  Migor  Houghton.  In  return 
fivr  this  kindness,  one  of  Mr  Park's  attendants  b^n 
iounpdiately  to  sii^  an  Arabic  song,  in  which  tibe 
kii^  and  his  people  joined  as  chorus.  After  re* 
ceiviog  the  guide,  he  departed  from  Medina,  and* 
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on  the  ^h,  arrived  at  Kolor^  in  N.  lat^  13°  W^ 
nfor  the  entrance  of  which  he  aaw  the  dress  of 
MuiB(bo*'Jambo  hanging  upon  a  tree.  Passing 
througk  Tsmbaeunda  and  Kooniakary,  he  reached 
Kocgar^  the  frontier  town  of  Woolli»  on  the  1 1th^ 
jnd  huned  three  elephant  hunters  to  accompany 
him  as  guides  through  the  wildemess,  which  sepa- 
rates that  kingdom  from  Bondou.  In  the  eveh« 
iaig,  he  teas  invited  to  be  a  spectator  of  a  wrestling 
ntatefa^  atthe  Bentang.  The  contest  was  regukked 
by  the^-musio  of  a  drum  ;  the  combatants  were  on** 
ly  elothed  in  a  short  pair  of  drawers,  and  uunntp 
ed  with:  oil  or  8hea4mtter ;  they  approacdied  bendf 
ing  low,  parrying  with  their  hands,  and  attempting 
to  catefa  at  the  knees.  This  method  of  wresting  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  practised  in  many  places 
iof  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  seems  to  have  been 
iuaed  in  Syria  at  a  very  ancient  period,  as  appears 
from:  a .  circumstance  narrated  in  the  history  of 
Jacob.  Next  ^toraii^,  one  of  his  giiides,  who 
had .  recdved  part  of  his  wages  in  advance,  had 
absconded,  and,  in  order  to  pi^vent  the  other  two 
from  following  his  example,  Mr  Park  immediafte*' 
ly  departed,  and  entered  the  wilderness.  Hie  at- 
tendapte  having  prepmred  a  sapkkf  or  chann,  to 
avert  nu^rtune»  advwced  with  courage,  and 
SQCm  arrived  at  a  bucgetree^  decorated  with  in* 
aumeraUe  scise^  of  cloth,  as  enstom  had  direct* 
td  every  tmreller,  who  desired  a  fortunate  jov» 
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iwy,  to  hang  up  atmietliiiig  <m  ite  fannchctf.  TUi 
ptaetioe^  origiiuiUy  intended  to  maik  a  witering^ 
jAaeef  had  degena»feed  to  a  blind  snpersiikioa ; 
and  to  encounge  his  attendants,  MrfwA  firflovped 
the  example  of  the  negroea.  On  the  lath  he  ar- 
med at  Tallika,  the  frontier  town  of  Bondoa,  and 
tiavened  a  fertile  ehampa^  coontry,  till  he  readi^ 
ed  Kooikafany,  in  N.  lat.  13°  53^,  being  onlj 
intermpted  by  a  qnannel  between  two  of  his  at« 
taidantB,  ¥duch  he  terminated  by  threatKiii^  to 
riioot  the  penon  vrho  had  drawn  his  entlaflBy  if  he 
attempted  agaki  to  mdeit  any  of  the  company. 
At  Koorkarany,  the  Maiabout  shewed  him  mu 
nous  Anbie  M$S*  and,  among  the  rest,  the  AI 
Sham.  From  Kooikarany  they  proceeded  dnou^ 
aoa  open  cukiyated  country,  till  they  reached  the 
baidts  of  the  Falem^  covered  with  large  fidds  of 
com ;  the  nmnasa  grew  on  the  stony  heighta,  and 
whiDstoine  and  quartz  were  often  observed.  Some 
weUs  which  they  passed  were  dug  with  great  in* 
genuity,  to  the  depth  of  S8th  fathoms.  The  viUa^ 
gem  on  the  IUem6  were  skilful  fishers.  They 
piapare  their  fish  by  pounding  them  in  a  mortar, 
«4ile  fresh  from  the  water,  and  drying  them  in 
Ae  sun,  into  large  loaves,  which,  in  eating,  they 
dnsohe  in  boiling  water,  and  mix  with  their 
houakotts.  The  black  loavies,  prepared  in  this 
maimer,  form  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  Moor* 
i^  districts,  where  fidi  is  hardly  known,    Hii 
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womea  wwGi  often  rude  aad  trouUesoma  by  ^hm 
wiiritatHin»  for  amber  and  beads,  Oi  tbe  Slat 
tbej  ffrrivfd  at  Fatteconda,  the  capital  of  Boiidoii# 
and*  accordxi^  to  cuatom,  presenting  tbemaebes 
at  the  Benia9^gf  were  invited  to  lodge  at  tbe 
Itfiwe  of  a  slatee.  Mr  Park  was  immediately 
eoadncted  to  a  private  conference  with  Ahnami 
tbe ,  kijgig,  who  had  caused  Mi^  Houghton  to  be 
l4nn4ered«  He  was  rarprised  that  Mr  Park  noh 
ther  wished  toi  pwchase  slaves,  nor  gold,  and  dcf 
fired  him  to  return  and  receive,  pravisians  ia  tbe 
evenii]^.  Dresiding  this  interview,  Mr  Patk  eaarr 
ried  with  hiop^  his  umbreUa,  and  some  otherarti* 
dea,  as  a  present  to  his  miijosty,  and  put  on  his 
new  blue  ^ oi^t,  a»  the  safest  method  to  preserve 
it*  Beiiijg  conducted  to  tbe  palace,  a  kind  ^cittif 
del,  subdivided  into  courts>  the  various  passagei 
of  which  were  guarded  by  eentineb  with  musketSi 
be  was  introduced  in  form  to  the  king,  who  ujv 
derstood  the  value  of  the  presents  much  better 
tbaif  tbe  narration  of  the  trsEveller ;  as  the  design 
of  travelling  for  curiosity*  meorely  to .  view  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  was  still  nuKre  inoom<f 
prehensible  than  the  roechanism  of  the  umbidla* 
But  as  be  was  going  to  depart,  his .  nMgesty  do^ 
»red  him  to  stop  a  little  and  immediately  Skkklu 
ed  bin^  with  a  speeinmn  <^  Afiriean  ekqu^noc^ 
equfdly  unsatisfiMTtory  to  the  tnn^ller#  ..It  com- 
SAenqed  wthi  %  nanegiric  an  the!  whites^,  their  im- 
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mense  weaith,  and  extensile  heoiei^foleoce  t  The 
body  of  the  narration  consisted  of  an  ingefiioos 
eulogium  on  Mr  Birkfs  blue  coat»  not  omitting 
the  yellow  buttons  with  whioh  it  was  decorated, 
while  the  condttsioti  contained  an  eloquent  ad«* 
dress  to  the  owner,  to  persuade  him  to  pi^esent  it 
to  his  majesty,  urging,  that  he  would  wear  it  on 
all  public  oecasions,  and  inform  every  one  that 
saw  it  of  the  donor's  generosity.  These  ^rgu* 
meuts,  with  ^till  m<Nre  powerful  motifves,  which  his 
mqesty  did  ioot  urge,  induced  Mr  Park  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  and  quietly  strij^ing  off  his 
coat,  he  laid  it  at  the  &et  of  the  kmg.  In  con-* 
sideration  of  this  and  the  other  presents,  he  was 
presented  with  fire  drachms  ofgM,  and  his  bi^gage 
was  exempted  from  examination.  Next  day  the 
king  desired  him  to  visit  his  women,  and  upon  his 
assenting,  he  was  conducted  into  the  seraglio. 
Here  he  was  rallied  by  the  African  beauties,  up- 
on the  whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the  prominence 
of  his  nose,  which,  they  all^^ed,  were  both  arti- 
ficial. The  first,  these  philosophical  ladies  at- 
tributed to  his  having  been  bathed  in  milk 
when  young,  while  they  fimcied  that  the  nose  had 
been  elevated  by  pinchiBg  it  fipom  time  to  time,  till 
it  acquired  its  actual  form.  •  In  return  for  these 
com^Uments  on  his  features  and  comj^eaion; 
Mr  Pafk,  widi  great  gdlantry,  praised  **  lliegk)ssy 
<*  jet  of  their  duns,  and  the  Imdj  depfessiofi  of 
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^<  ttieir  iloies ;"  but  they  fold  )iim«  that  hone^- 
fH&Ulh  wm  toot  €«bee»ed  iik  B^nd^u.    He  remarks, 
li^y^everi  that  they  ^i^ore  {>roltably  not  flo  inafensible 
td  flattdrjr  as  th«y  alfected  $  fdf,  Hft^  hifc  d^artiire, 
diey  ^f^esested  him  with  fish  and  « jar  of  honey. 
JBbnd^u^  Itke  WMlIi^  is  coveted  rath  woi>d»  but  the 
laild  is  «ra^e  elevated  And  feMile.     Frota  its  €en«- 
tfal  ^itttfttioii^  between  the  Sin^^al  4akd  Gambia^  it 
w  Inuch  frei|iieilted  by  the  Mandsngo  and  Sf&rt^ 
^i^QoHi  tradelr^*     As  the  duties  aii»  heavy^  the  re- 
^eniii^  of  the  kia^  a^e  considerable^  and,  QonSe- 
^uently^  hia  Authority  firmly  ecAaMuAed^  and  his 
^wer  formidable  to  his  ne^UMours.    On  the  33d, 
they  departed  frott  Kitteeolida^  and,  while  the 
jnoML  dione  bright,  and  the  de^  silence  of  tiie 
w««ds  wM  only  interrapted  by  the  howling  of  the 
W^Wes   find   hysangs^  that    glided    like    shadows 
through  the  thickets,  they  walked  without  articn* 
lating  a  w^rd  louder  tbm  a  whiter,  trav'ersed  the 
wildeniess  whieh  divides  Bondou  firom  Ki^ja^, 
«ad  on  the  944h  iurived  at  Joag,  tlie  frontier  town 
of  that  kingdom*    Joag  is  situated  247  niiles  east 
lof  PiSania^  in  N.  lat.  14^  95^  and  W.  long.  9^  W. 
It  eoBtains  about  9000  inhalntants,  and  is  eur- 
ffoluided  by  a  hi|^  W^,  with  port  holcsp  for  mus- 
jEietry*     Tke  fadpitittioa  of  every  individual  is  also 
sufrmmded  With  a  distinct  wall  in  the  manner  of 
^be  kmda  of  thfe  attciento.    They  took  up  Uieir 
l^desMie  ia  thb  house  of  the  judges  or  Ihol^f  who 
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18  termed  the  Alkaid  on  the  coast,  and  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  public  dances  in  the  evening. 
But,  during  the  night,  a  party  of  horse  arrived 
from  the  king  of  Kajaaga,  and  being  joined  by 
others  in  the  morning,  surrounded  Mr  Fuk  with 
their  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  informed  him, 
that,  having  entered  the  country  without  paying 
the  duties,  his  people,  cattle,  and  baggage,  were 
forfeited,  and  that  they  were  ordered  to  conduct 
him  immediately  to  Maana,  the  residence  of  the 
king.  As  resistance  was  impossible,  he  affected 
to  comply  with  this  peremptory  order ;  but,  after 
consulting  his  landlord,  who  represented  in  strong 
terms  the  avarice  of  the  SerawooUi  prince,  he  re« 
solved,  if  possible,  to  conciliate '  the  messengerSy 
which  he  effected  with  the  loss  of  half  his  pnqper* 
ty.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  and  his 
attendants  were  obliged  to  Ast,  as  he  was  plun- 
dered of  his  money,  and  durst  not  produce  his  re« 
maining  ^ects,  lest  they  should  attract  the  avarice 
of  the  king.  In  this  situation,  while  he  was  sitting 
on  the  bentang,  chewing  straws,  he  was  accosted 
by  an  aged  female  slave,  who  inquired  ff  he  had 
got  his  dinner.  As  he  imagined  she  only  nocked 
him,  he  4id  not  reply,  but  his  boy  answered,  that 
the  king's  people  had  robbed  him  of  his  money ; 
when  the  benevolent  slave  took  a  basket  from  her 
head,  presented  him  with  a  few  handfids  of  earth* 
nuts,  and  depart^  before  he  had  time  to  thank 
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her.     Immediately  afterwards,  he  was  visited  by 
Demba  Sego,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Kasson,  who 
was  returning  from   the  king  of  Ki^aaga,  with 
whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  adjust  the  dis- 
putes that  had  occurred  between  that  kingdom  and 
Kasson.    Upon  learning  the  situation  of  Mr  Park, 
Demba  Sego  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  Man- 
dingo  kingdom  of  Kasson.     Accepting  this  offer, 
he  departed  with  his  attendants  from  Joag,  on  the 
27th  of  December ;  and,  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Gungadi  and  Samee,  they  reached  Kazee,  a  large 
village,  where  they  crossed  the  Senegal,  and  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Kasson.     The  journey  was 
marked  by  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  white  chicken,  which  was  offered  by  John- 
son, the  interpreter,  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  de- 
scribed as  a  powerful  race  of  white  beings,  with 
long  flowing  hair.     No  sooner  had  they  entered 
Elasson,  than  Demba  Sego  suggested  the  propriety 
of  rewarding  his  services  by  a  handsome  present. 
At  this  unexpected  proposition,  Mr  Park  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  not  altered  his  situation  by 
crossing  the   Senegal ;  but,  as  complaints  would 
not  have  availed,  he  affected  to  comply  with  ala- 
crity ;  and,  advancing  on  the  journey,  on  Decem- 
ber 29th,  arrived  at  Teesee*    Teesee  is  a  large  un- 
walled  town,  fortified  with  a  kind  of  citadel,  in- 
habited by  Mandingoes.      The  inhabitants  have 
one  singular  custom,  that  no  woman  is  alloxced  to 
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eat  an  tgg.  A«  his  friend,  Demba,  in  order  ta 
gty^  hiciiself  an  air  of  importance,  had  borroired 
his  horse,  lH*idIe,  and  saddle,  while  he  went  to  ne« 
goeiate  with  die  Moors  of  Gedumah,  Mr  I^rk  was 
forced  to  remain  till  his  return;  during  whidi. 
time,  an  embassy  from  Almami  Abdulkader,  king 
of  Foota  Tilrra,  arrived  at  Teesee,  and  announced 
to  the  commandant  Ti^ty  Sego,  the  father  of 
Demba,  that,  unless  the  people  of  Kassoti  should 
embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  demonstrate 
their  conversion  by  saying  eleven  public  prayers^ 
the  king  of  Foota  Torra  would,  in  the  approaching 
war,  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  Kajaaga.  Upod 
mature  deliberation,  the  inhabitants  of  Teesee,  con* 
sidering  that  much  less  injury  could  result  from  the 
repetition  of  public  prayers  than  from  the  armies 
of  Foota  Torra,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion, which  was  accordingly  received  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  conversion.  At  the  return  of  Dem- 
ba,  Mr  Park  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Kooniakary,  the  capital ;  but,  before  he  was  allow- 
ed to  depart  from  Teesee,  he  was  plundered  of 
half  his  remaining  goods,  by  his  obliging  friend, 
under  the  double  pretext  of  duties  and  presents. 
Leaving  Teesee,  on  the  morning  of  January  10th, 
after  crossing  Krieko,  a  branch  of  the  Senegal,  near 
a  large  town  named  Madina,  they  arrived,  on  the 
second  day,  at  Jumbo,  the  native  town  of  the  black- 
smith, whose  brother  came  out  to  meet  him,  accom- 
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pHmied  bjr  a  Mighig  man,  aad  bringini^  a  MDiw  to 
Iriai,  thai  h^  might  #nter  hi9  native  town  like  a 
person  of  eonseqaeiice^  As  soon  as  they  approacii'- 
ed  IJhe  town,  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the 
inhdiHtants,  shooting,  jumpingv  and  siilgiag,  and 
the  minstrel  began  a  soiig  in  prai^  of  the  black- 
smitby  extdKng  his*  eoarager  and  exhorting  his 
fUendi^tadresaabundaiMieofvidaHukfbrhim.  His 
tehilMns  testified  tha  most  extravagaat  joy  at  his 
wtunit,  and  his  aged  blind  mother  was  led  out,  leanh 
ing  on  a  steffy  to  eopgr^tohte  her  son,  wk«  stroked 
lli»  handsy  armSi  aa^t  foee,  and  ^seemed  greatly  de* 
ligllted.  During  this  tamult  of  joy,  when  the  at- 
tention Q#  every  one  was  so^  much  absorbed^  that 
none  of  them  observed  the  white  stranger,.  Mr 
9&[k  seated  himself  beside  one  of  the  huts ;  but 
when  the  i^egeo  proceeded  to  detail  his  history^ 
from  tlia  period*  of  his  leaving  Kasson,  andi  after 
repeatedly  mentioning  the  kindness  of  die  white 
tjrav^Uer,  poiiHiiig  to  the  place,  and  etclaimed, 
•^  Sse  him  sittings  /*ew,"i— *heir'joy  was  converted 
into  amazement,  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  upon 
the  staranger,  and  none  could  eomprehend  how  he 
had  arrived  without  being  perceived.  The  wo* 
men  and  ehildren^  however,  could  not  conceal 
tJleir  apprehensions  at  his  (^pearance,  nor  be 
Teoonciled  to  it  for  some  tkne,  though  the  blacks- 
smith  dec^avedi  him  to  be  qnite  inoflPensive.  The 
gmtito^e.of  tfaiat  negvo  was  so  great,  that  he  re- 
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fuaed  to  leave  Mr  Park  while  he  remaioed  at  Koo* 
niakary*  On  his  way  to  Kooniakary,  he  visited 
Soola,  where  Salim  Daucari,  a  reapectaUe  datee,  on 
whom  he  had  a  letter  v£  credit  from  Dr  Laidleyi 
was  accustomed  to  reside.  Here  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  attention ;  but,  in  a  few.hours,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  king  of  Kassmoi,  to  de- 
mand the  reason  of  this  delay.  Mr  Park  proceed- 
ed immediatdy  to  Kooniakaryt  and,  next  day,  in  the 
]Nresence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  had 
an  audience  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  who  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  account  of  his  journey.  The  king  of 
Kasson  informed  him  of  the  approaching  war,  in 
which  all  the  neighbouring  eountries  would  be  ne- 
cessarily involved,  but  agreed  to  allow  him  a  guide 
into  Kaarta.  Mr  Park  desired  a  guide  to  conduct 
him  into  Fooladoo ;  but  the  king  r^ied,  that  he 
was  bound,  l^  an  agreement  with  the  king  of 
Kaarta,  to  send  all  merchants  and  traveUers  into  his 
territories,  and  therefore  could  not,  in  consistence 
with  justice,  allow  him  a  guide  by  any  other  route. 
During  his  residence  at  Soolo,  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  messengers  returned  who  had  been  sent  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  accent  country,  Mr  P^ 
was  subjected  to  new.  impositions,  from  a  rumour 
arising  that  he  had  received  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  from  Salim  Daneari.  The  kingdom  of  Kaa- 
son  is  a  beautiful .  level  country,  the  population 
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aad  cttltmre  of  which  exceeded  thoee  of  any  re* 
gion  which  oar  tniTeller  had  as  yet  yirited.  Koo« 
niakary,  the  capital,  lies  in  N.  lat*  14°  84',  ahout 
59^  geographiod  miles  to  the  east  of  Joag.  From 
Soelo  Mr  Bark  j^viceeded  along  die  populous  banks 
of  the  Kridko,  by  Kimo,  Feesorah,  and  Karancal* 
la,  to  Kmnmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta,  where  he  ar* 
rired  on  February  ISth.  On  the  journey,  having 
separated  a  little  way  from  his  companionsi  ha  fdl 
m  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  singularity  of  his  appear* 
ance,  and  galk^wd  i^  muttering  prayers  with 
looks  of  horror.  Meeting  his  attendants,  they  rebited 
that  they  had  sem  a  tremendous  ^lirit,  arrayed  in 
flowing  robes,  while  a  diiU  blaafc  came  rushing 
upon  them  hke  cold  water  from  the  dcy.  At  Kem- 
moo  he  met  with  the  most  hospitable  reception 
from  Daisy  Koorabarri,  king  of  Kaarta,  whose 
character  was  not  tarnished  by  any  d*  those  acts 
of  rapacity  which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
other  African  princes.  As  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Kaarta  and  Bambara  had  been  interrupted^ 
and  a  residence  in  Kaiarta  -was  equally  dangerous 
to  Mr  Park,  and  disagreeable  to  Daisy  the  king, 
who  dreaded  the  imputetion  of  murderii^  a  white 
man,  he  chose  die  only  remaining  route  to  Bam- 
bara, thioi]^h  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  equally 
haaanbuB  and  circuitous,  where  Mqor  Houghton 
had  already  periabad.    Qi>  Eefaruary  Idth  he  do- 


parted'  frdm  KeomioOt  suA  proMedid  nkli  an  biK 
cort  to  Fnningkedy,  wknre  lie  had  m  offmlmmlff 
of  observing  the  hardineas  of  tlie  Moats,  #ie  dr 
vrhom,  anned  with  mosbeta,  drove  offi  %  mwd^p  of. 
cattle  bekffifting  to  the  inhabitaafSy  and  pasnd 
within  piatdf-shot  e£  500  of  th&tomismini,  cottecft^ 
ed  imder  the  waUs,  whasoavoely  nwfe  a  shew  of 
resistance.  One  of  Ae  herdsmen^  whose  kxg  wba 
fVaotiured  by  a  shot,  died  in  the  hands  of  the  Budir 
reens,  who  attempted  to  smugg^  him  iata  Ptanu 
diae,  by  teaching  him,  before  hk  exit,  tapMSMumv 
the  Mahemel^ii  coofession  of  fiDth>  y'hetre  i>  bui 
one  Qody  and  Mahomet  is  Ha  prophek  Hk  ii^ 
consolate  mother  only  exdaimed,  <*  Me  neven  feU 
^  a  lie  ;'^  but  tlte  qieetaton  fmrveds  a  disnai 
ehorus  of  screams  and  groans.  Mr  Park  waa  le* 
gard^d  as  a  cannibal,  for  prc^osing  the  operataaai 
of  amputation. 

On  the  road  between  Kemmeojoid  Eoninj^Mdy, 
Mr  Fark  first  obserredf  thenegooes  gath^img  <om-» 
hevongs^  or  the  beniesiof  the  Rivatmnua  lulus.  The 
\fiAsm  \&  common  in  aH  the  negroi  kutgdoBBi^  and  is 
found  oa  tl\e  Gambia,  but  it  is  m  the  aandy  aoil  e£ 
K^arta,  Ludamar,  md  the  Barthem  districba  of 
]ikunbar^  that  it  is  most  ahnm^mtv  Tkeve  tiie«  wiii 
tiie^.cdleet  the  gmalLfiffiniipeflua  benaea^  vdiichaM 
Iff  a  3reUQW  crioH]}  and  delicieiui  taste,  and,  by  dnyr^ 
m§  tjiem  ia  the  sun,  poimding  tbem  in  a  flMXEkaa* 
afld  fioraung  th«n<  jnta  a^  pasta  wiAf  iw^   caanf 


pofl^  n^fidrt  of  faieiA,  nbSfik  i^MnUfls  thft  swwteife 
gbgiriiKad  m  CQtoqyr  and  flavour.  The  witer^ 
aneekfliMd  mth  the*  juiee  of  tlte  ktus  heny,  fimns 
a  pipMint  gcfkelf  ^hich  k  the  coKamtm  luwakfiisl  in 
BWB^  purta  of  LttiUinu.  The  lotus  dmib  ia  foiuul 
afc  Tmos,  and  aeema  eviitendy  to  he  the  ptavt 
vUeh  MHriahed)  the  Libyan  Lo^hagi  of  Homesr 
attd  fluigr^  and  with  whioh^  acccnrding  to  PiiiLy,  ar« 
mm  va«e  8om8tini€9  supported. 
.  Srom  Fqningkedy>  Mr  Park  proeoedsd  by  Sinia 
bii^  tei  Jainc%  a  lai^  town  aituated  at  the  foot  of 
SMia  rocky  hiiis»  hi  N.  latL  15?  5'^  and  was  attendi 
ed  04  hia  routa  hy  nnmeBOUs  iiigitiTQ  Kaaetanai 
yAto  fl^  isoBi^  tlio  atiaa  of  Bombara.  Notwidi* 
atanfting  the  miibinakff  of  the.  negro  win,  that  of 
Kaaita  decixrefl  oonBidemble  inteoest  from  die  ami* 
edble  c^iamoter  of  the  chief  of  t^at  country.  It 
erigmated  in  a  contest  concerning  die  restitutioii 
offiorae  ealtie.thak  had  bean  stolen  by  the  Moom 
bmoK  BaaBtaray  aniji  sqid  to.  the  chief  of  the  Kaar*- 
tan  villaga.  Mansongv  ki^g  of  Bambaia,  who  had 
boon  lopy  jeafeus  of  tho  pw^perity  of  Kaartat 
availing  hpuself  of  Idiiis.  pretext,  sent  a  message  to 
kiag  Dkusy*.  desiring  him  ta  direct  his  slaves  to 
SMeep*  1[fae  houses,  and  havo  every  thing  pre- 
paved^  as  the  king  of  Bamhpoa,  with  9000  men, 
wnihi  iwit-  Kemmoo*  in  the  dry  season.  This  in^ 
sttlti|igr  measagowas  accompanied  with  a  hi^rogly^ 
phiaaL  pngiBBnt.     M  oon^tedr  of  a  pair  of  iron 
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amdals,  and  the  eaqplomition  was  supplidl  bf  tbe 
bearer,  **  that,  until  the  kiiig  of  Kaarta  had  ymm 
««  out  these  in  his  flight,  he  should  not  be  aeenxe 
"  from  the  arrows  of  Bambanu'^  Rode  nations 
generally  supply  the  deficioncy  of  their  language 
by  the  energy  of  their  gestures,  mid  the  slowness 
of  their  capacity  by  the  vivacity  *of  their  images  and 
significant  actions.  The  hieragiyphical  message  of 
the  Scythian  ambassador,  who,  with(N|t  speaking  « 
word,  presented  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  fiog^a  moufae, 
and  five  arrows,  is  w^  known.  HeradoQus  meti- 
ticms  that  the  same  Darius  sent  notice  to  the  ioitt«> 
an  Greeks,  that,  if  they  continued  their  dqpredi- 
tions  in  Asia,  he  would  treat  them  aspines,  or  ex- 
terminate them,  for  no  dioots  rise  firom  die  pine 
when  it  is  cut  down.  The  clnef  o£  the  Nam^-; 
hanset  Indians,  to  express  his  mortal  enmity  to  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England,  sent  them  a  rattle- 
snake's skin  stuffed  full  of.  arrows,  to  which  the 
Ex^lish  replied  very  intelligibly,  by  returning  the 
same  skin  stuffed  with  powder  and  bullets.  Upeii 
recmving  a  similar  message  from  the  kin^  of  Bam-* 
bara,  the  Kaartan  prince,  after  oonsultii^  with  hia 
chief  men,  returned  a  similar  defiance,  and,  imme- 
diately issuing  prodamations,  called  upcm  his 
friends  to  join  him,  permitting  all  who  were  un« 
armed,  or  afraid  of  the  war,  to  retire  into  any  of 
the  adjoinkig  states,  whenee  they  should  aiwi^  be 
welcome  to  return,  if  they  observed  a  r^id  neutta- 
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lity }  bttty  if  t)iey  engaged  in  bostilities 
their  native  eeuntary,  he  ded«red»  thai  ^*  they  had 
^*  bDokm  the  keys  of  their  huta,  and  could  never 
'^  again  enter  the  doer«"    Though  the  procbmar- 
ftion  was :  generally  applauded,  various  powerful 
tribea#:  particularly  those  of  Jbwer  and  Kakaroo^ 
rekifedfiom  Kaarta iMo  Kasson  and  Ludamar,  by 
which  means  Daisy's  anny  was  reduced  to  4000 
effective  men*     At  the  i^proadi  of  Mansong  to 
Kemmoo»  Daisy  retreated  to  Joko»  and  afterwards 
to  Gedingooma,  a  strong  town,  surrounded  with 
high  walls  of  stone,  situated  in  a  narrow  pass  be- 
twe^i  two  hills,   with  only  two  gates,  the  one 
facing  Kaarta,  and  the  ot^er  Jafihoo.     At  Joko, 
however,  his  sons  refused  to  ^company  his  fli^t, 
lest  the  singing  men  should  say,  that  Daisy  and 
his  family  had  fled  from  Jdco  without  firing  a 
*'  gun/'     They  were  therefore  left  with  a  party 
of  horse  to  defend  Joko,  but,  after  various  skir- 
mishes, were  defeated,  and  one  of  them  taken  pri- 
soner, iqpon  which  the  others  retired  to  Gedin- 
gooma.    When  Mansong  saw  that  Daisy  would 
not  hazard  a  battle,  he  ravaged  Kaarta  with  fire 
and  sword ;  but,  being  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  Gedingooma,  after  remaining  about 
two  months  in  its  vicinity,  he  marched  to  attack 
All,  the  Moorish  king  o£  Ludamar,  who  refused 
to  furnish  him  with  the  auxiliaries  he  had  promis- 
ed ;  and,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Moors,  retired  to 
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fSege,  Tke  Ismg  of  Kaww  iiytng  at  thitferiody 
ihe  saecessioa  wm  diq^ited  by'  Us  twa  MM  i  tks 
ttnsuecessfiri  oandidhte  retired  to  Qediagooma*  j  and 
aB.  Daisys  who  hadii^ied  in  ficfmMlAip  irilk  bcillx  the 
brothers^  pefi»ed  to  detiiFW^  bini  iqi,  tbapgk  he  did 
not  intei*feve  in  the  contest,  tke  UDg  of  KiMon 
jpined  some  disaffected  Kaartatts  m  a  predatory  ex- 
cursion into  Kaarto.  Daisy  retaliated  this  attaokv 
by  surprising  three  iaige  villages  of  Kasson,'  and 
puitting  every  efifective  man  to  the  sw«dy  aad^ 
anong  the  rest,  many  of  his  own  traitorous  suh* 
jectsk.  Upon  this^  the  Kaartan  tribes,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deserted,  commenced  hostilities  against 
tdkeir  former  prince,  but  were  obliged  to  retoeat  at 
the  approach  of  Daisy,  when  the  war  was  termi- 
nale^  by  the  rainy  season. 

Jarra,  ofteii  pronooneed  Yarra  and  Yarba, 
where  Mr  Park  had  now  lurrired,  i^  a  large  town, 
the  houses  of  which  are  built  of  stone;  intermix- 
ed with  clay  instead  of  mortar,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  negroes.  Heps  he  re- 
sided' fourteen  days  in  the  house  of  a  Gambia  slef 
tee,  (upon  whom  he  had  an  order  from  Dr  Laid- 
Jfsy  for  a  debt,)*  till  a  messenger  returned  from  AU 
the  Moorish  prince,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  t^ 
solicit  penmissioa  ta  travel  through  his  oountry; 
On  the  S6th  of  February,,  one  of  AliV  Navies:  ar- 
rivoditK)  conduct  him-  to  Goomba;  and'  as  alt  his 
«ttendaiits»  oKcept  bis  faithfhl  bey  Demhat^  refiw- 
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ed  to  advance  into  the  Moorish  eoantff »  he  ddi- 
vered  a  duplicate  of  his  papers  to  Johnson,  to  eoh^r 
Tey  thekn  to  the  Gambia*  Here  he  left  his  su- 
pernumerary clothes  with  Daman  Jumna,  the 
slated,  and  here  he  was  plundered  bf  his  sextanti 
irhich  accident  terininated  his  observatibns  of  la? 
titude»  and  caused  the  parallels  of  his  remaining 
geographical  stations  to  be  left  undetermined* 
From  Jarra  he  departed,  on  the  27th  <^  February, 
and  advanced  through  a  sandy  country,  by  Troom^ 
goomba  and  Quiza,  to  Deena,  a  lai^e  town  built 
of  stone  and  day,  where  the  Moors  were  more  n^* 
menms  in  pn^rtion  to  the  negroes  than  at  Jar* 
tt^  These  ferocidus  &natic8  infiulted  Mr  F^k  hi 
the  gro»est  manner ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  t4 
farritate  him  so  far  as  tO  oSbrd  th^m  a  pretext  for 
sekihg  his  baggage,  they  determined  to  plunder 
him,  becMuse  lie  was  a  Ckristianf  and  the  pretend- 
ed protection  of  Ali  did  n<^  secure  him  froA  their 
rapacity*.  IVom  Deena,  he  prooeeded  over  a  sandy 
country,  covered  with  Asclepias  gigantkai  to  Sam- 
paka,  a  large  tovm  which  fortnerly  belong^  to 
Bambara,  and  had  often  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Moors,  but,  at  the  termination  of  the  last  war  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Bambaratis#  had  been  resign- 
ed to  the  king  of  Ludamar,  with  all  the  country  as 
far  as  Goomba.  There  he  lodged  in  the  ho^ise  of 
a  negro,  who  manuiactured  gunpowder  firom  nitre, 
collected  from  the  reservoirs  o£  water  frequented 
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by  the  cattle,  and  sulphur  supplied  by  the  Moors, 
who  obtain  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  in« 
gredients  are  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  the 
grains  are  unequal,  and  the  strength  of  the  gun- 
powder very  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  From 
Sampaka  he  proceeded  to  Dalli,  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Goomba,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th 
of  March  ;  and,  remaining  in  a  viUage  in  its  vici- 
nity,  till  he  should  be  joined  by  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  intended  to  accompany  him  to  Groom-^ 
ba,  he  was  seized,  on  the  7th,  by  a  party  of  Moors, 
who  were  ordered  by  Ali  to  convey  him  to  Benowm, 
as  his  favourite  wife  Fatima  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Christian.  By  the  Moors  he  was  conducted 
back  to  Deena,  where  he  saw  one  of  Ali's  sons, 
who  immediately  handed  him  a  double  barreUed 
gun,  and  commanded  him  to  repair  one  of  the 
locks,  and  dye  the  stock  of  a  blue  colour.  Mr 
Park  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  hias 
that  a  white  might  be  ignorant  of  this  art.  On 
March  12th,  they  arrived  at  Benowm,  which  exhi- 
bited a  great  number  of  tents  scattered  irregularly 
over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  divided  by  herds 
of  camels,  cattle,  and  goats.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  dOth  of  April,  and  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most insolence  and  brutality  by  the  Moors,  who 
shut  bim  up  in  .  hut  in  which  .  wUd  hog  was  tied, 
which  the  boys  constantly  irritated  by  beating, 
while  the  men  and  women  regularly  assembled  to 
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tease  the  Christian.  Thdr  curii^ty  was  almost  as 
disagreeable  as  their  insolence,  as  they  examined 
his  clothes,  searched  his  pockets,  wondered  at  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  counted  his  toes  and  fingers^ 
aiul  forced  him  to  continue  dressii^  and  undressing 
himself,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  clothes, 
from  noon  to  night,  while  he  W2|s  perishing  with 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  curiosity  of  the  females 
of  Ludamar  formed  no  exception  to  the  common 
<^nioBS  entertained  on  that  subject.  As  the  cul«- 
tiirstion  of  their  minds  could  not  finl  to  inspire 
them  with  deep  disgust  at  that  species  of  prostitu* 
tion  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Moorish  customs, 
they  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  refinement  and 
delicacy  ;  and  when  their  natural  timidity*  is  em- 
boldened by  numbers,  they  are  unrestrained  by  mo- 
desty or  decorum.  A  party  of  the  Moorish  fe- 
males, who  visited  Mr  Park,  were  very  curious  to 
oxamine  whether  the  rite  of  circumcision  extended 
to  the  Christians.  Mr  Park  treated  the  matter  in 
a  jocular  manner,  imd  assured  one  of  the  most 
Jumdsome,  that  he  would  satisfy  her  curiosity,  if 
the  others  would  retire }  when  they  all  departed, 
much  delighted  with  the  jest.  While  he  remain- 
ed at  Benowm,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  Moorish  wedding  ;  it  was  not  celebrated  with  the 
same  festivity  of  song  and  dance  as  the  negro  wed- 
dings ;  one  woman  beat  a  drum,  and  the  others 
made  a  kind  of  whistling  noise,  or  frog-music  with 
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their  monrtfaer.  When  fae  had  rd&tei  Ito  has  hnt* 
aod  WM  «ittiiig  plmosl  asleq),  «a  dd  wotilaK  evl»f«- 
ed,  and  told  faim  idle  had  brbaght  him.  •  present 
from  the  bride,  und  iittiediately  daadhargeil  in  hia 
ftoe  the  contents  of  a  wooden  bomrl  whids  she  tar^ 
ried  in  her  hand.  As  Mr  Park»  who  petieeiFed 
dtat  it  was  the  same  ^Kcies  of  holy  wnfeer  with 
which  the  priest  aprinkics  a  mrw  tnatried  eoo^ 
among  the  Hottentots,  did  not  exhibit  much  gitu^ 
titude  for  the  favour,  the  old  ladjr  intfermed  him 
seriously,  diat  diis  nuptial  benediction  of  the  bride 
was  received  bj  the  unmarried  Moors  as  the  hi^*- 
est  mark  of  esteenu 

Before  Johns6n  htMl  time  to  depart  from  Jarrhi 
he  wa$  also  seiz^  by  the  Moersi  and  conteyed  to 
Benoii^m,  with  all  the  efiectas  of  Mr  Park  that  had 
been  lefr  in  the  house  of  Daman  Jiimnm^  eRcq^ 
the  papers  which  had  been  comtoitted  by  Johilaon 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  wives  of  DAinany  Hiese, 
with  Mr  Panic's  watch^  his  gold^  amber,  and  pocke(3>- 
compass,  were  deposited  in  the  toit  of  Ali,  whose 
superstitious  fears  were  soon  excited  bjr  the  com- 
pass, and  he  inquired  why  that  small  piece  of  iron 
(the  needle)  always  pointed  to  the  great  desert. 
As  a  scientific  explanation  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible, and  affected  ignorance  would  have  expit- 
ed  suspicion,  Mr  Park  told  him  that  it  pointed  to 
his  mother,  who  resided  beyond  the  great  deaeit, 
and  would  conduct  him  to  her  if  she  was  ulive, 
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«nd,  wben  she  was  dead,  direct  him  to  hep  grave. 
Upon  this  explanation,  Ali,  who  began  to  regai^d  it 
with  still  greater  amazement,  turned  it  repeat^ly 
round,  and,  as  it  still  pointed  to  the  desert,  return- 
ed it  with  great  caution,  as  too  dangerous  an  in-> 
strument-to  keep  in  his  possession.  As  the  Moors, 
though  extremely  indolent,  are  very  rigid  masters, 
Mr  PaA's  two  negro  servants  were  employed  in 
collecting  withered  grass  for  the  king's  horses,  and, 
after  many  consultations,  he  was  himself  installed 
in  the  office  of  barber  to  his  barbarian  majesty,  but 
acquitted  himself  so  ill  at  his  first  exhibition,  in 
shaving  the  head  of  the  young  prince,  that  he  was 
immediately  deposed.  Various  consultations  were 
held,  concerning  his  future  destination :  some  ad- 
vised that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  others  that 
he  should  lose  his  right  hand,  while  the  king^s  bro- 
ther proposed  to  put  out  his  eyes,  which,  he  said, 
resembled  those  of  a  cat,  to  which  measure  all  the 
Bushreens  agreed  ;  but  Ali  deferred  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  till  Fatima,  the  queen,  came  from 
the  north.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  ordered  not 
to  go  without  the  camp  ;  and,  on  walking  to  some 
shady  trees,  at  a  little  distance,  to  escape  the  in- 
sults with  which  he  was  continually  harassed,  he 
was  pursued  by  a  party  of  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
snapped  a  pistol  twice  at  him,  with  the  utmost  in- 
difibrance*     Mr  Park's  nankeen  breeches  appeared 
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to  the  Moors  not  only  inelegant  Imt  indecent  j  and 
Ali  caused  him  to  wrap  himself  up  in  his  cloaks 
when  he  carried  him  to  visit  his  women.  These 
ladies  were  very  inquisitive,  and  examined  his  hair 
and  skin,  but  knit  their  brows,  and  shuddered  at 
the  whiteness  of  his  colour.  On  such  occasions, 
the  Moors  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  procession, 
galloping  round  him  as  if  they  had  been  baiting  a 
wild  beast,  twirling  their  muskets  round  their 
heads,  apd  exhibiting  feats  of  activity  and  horse- 
manship/ To  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  time,  he 
began  to  learn  the  Arabic  characters,  and,  by  de- 
siring the  most  insolent  of  the  Moors,  either  to 
write. on  the  sand,  or  decypher  the  characters 
which  he  had  formed,  he  discovered  a  method  of 
diverting  their  malicious  propensities,  by  addres* 
sing  their  vanity,  and  pride  of  superior  accomplish- 
ments. 

During  the  tune  that  he  remained  at  Benowm, 
he  held  various  conversations  with  two  Mahometan 
travellers,  who  traded  in  salt ;  one  of  whom  resid* 
ed  in  Walet,  and  had  vi^d  Tombuctoo  and 
Houssa.  He  described  Walet,  the  capital  of  Bee* 
roo,  as  larger  than  Tombuctoo,  though  not  so 
much  frequented  by  strangers,  on  account  of  ita 
distance  from  the  Niger,  and  its  tr^de  being  chk^* 
ly  confined  to  salt.  He  related,  that  Walet  wa? 
distant  ten  days'  journey  from  Benowm,  the  route 
passing  through  a  barren  country,  wh^r^  there 
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were  n6  remarkable  Umn9.  From  Walet  to  Tom^ 
buetoo,  he  rqiorted  to  be  elevea  days'  jouraeyt 
which  was  usually  pesformed  on  ballocks.  Hoiisaa 
was  the  largest  town  he  had  ever  seen.  When 
Mr  Park  inquired  so  particularly  concermng  tha 
distance  betweaa  Walet  and  Tombuetoo,  he  asked 
if  he  intended  to  travel  in  that  direction  :  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  it  would  not 
dOf  and  added,  that  Christians  were  regarded  there 
as  children  of  the  devil,  and.  enemies  of  the  pro- 
^let.  He  said  that  many  Jews  resided  at  Tom* 
buctoo,  who  spoke  Arabic,  and  used  the  Mooiish 
piliyers.  The  other  traveller,  a  native  of  Marocco, 
had  resided  some^  months  in  Gibraltar.  He  relat- 
ed, that  the  route  from  Marocco  to  Benowm  joc^ 
'  cupied  fifty  days,  having  the  following  intervals 
between  the  stations ;  from  Marocco  to  Swera^ 
three  days ;  to  Agadier,  three  ;  to  Jiniken,  ten  ; 
to  Wal  de  Non,  four ;  to  Lakeneig,  five  ;  to  Zee- 
riwin  Zerimau,  five  ;  to  Tisheet,  ten ;  to  Benown, 
ten. 

On  the  dOth  of  April,  the  Moorish  camp  broke 
up  from  Benowm,  at  the  aj^oach  of  the  army  of 
Bambarra  to  the  frontiers  of  Ludamar^  and  retreat* 
ed  by  the  way  of  Farani,  towards  the  north,  to  an 
encampment  in  the  vicinity  of  Bubaker,  a  town  in* 
habited  by  the  negroes.  Here  Mr  Park  had  ail 
interview  with  Fatima,  the  queen,  who  was  ait  finst 
shocked  with  the  appearance  of  a  Christian;,  but 
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became  6(Km  reemetted  to  liim^  when  he  kid  »« 
flwered  hef  a  number  of  qaestkiM  eonc^miag  the 
eountry  of  the  Chrisitmns*  This  My  cteettied  W 
tompissionste  his  sitoatioO)  and,  from  her^  he  ve« 
eeived  the  only  instances  of  kindness  which  he  ex- 
perieneed  in  Ludaman  The  country  around  Bn* 
baker  presented  only  a  dreary  warte  of  sand)  diver^ 
sified  with  dwarf  trees  and  priokly  fafusbes^  sottter* 
ed  at  intervals.  The  insufferable  heat  had  de^ 
str6yed  vegetation,  and  dried  up  almost  all  the  wft- 
ter;  nature  seemed  sinkitig  under  its  influencei 
and  the  stillness  of  the  desot  prevailed,  except  it 
the  watering-placesi  where  k  was  idterrupCed  by 
the  constant  lowing  of  the  catde,  iurioos  with 
thirst,  that  dontended  aroddd  the  wells,  whft» 
those  that  were  too  weak  to  endu^  a  straggle,  de^ 
"floured  the  black  mud  in  their  vicinil^*  From  this 
scarcity  of  watei^,  Mr  Paric  sufl^^  severely* 
though  he  received  some  supplies  from  fteima ; 
and,  as  the  Moors  at  the  wells  were  afraid  of  fck* 
luting  their  vessels  by  the  touch  oi  a  Christiaui  htf 
Vta  forced,  when  he  could  pirocure  water,  to  drink 
Irott  the  troughs  aloi^  with  the  cows*  The  rainy 
ssiison  now  approached,  when  the  Moors  annually 
IMire  to  the  Great  Desert,  and  no  opportunity  oe- 
etlrred  of  eflfecting  his  escape,  when  he  obtained 
leavOf  through  the  intercession  of  Ettima,  to  ac* 
iompai:iy  Ali  to  Jarra,  where  he  went  to  treat  vrith 
the  fi^tive  Kaartans^  wh^  solicited  his  asnstanet 
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wat^ng-f^aee  which  they  r^eehed  ^r  their  d^- 
f  arture  from  BubiJcer,  the  boy  Demba  yw  sent 
back  to  die  Mooriah  camp,  to  th^  4oep  r»gr^  pi 
Mr  Park,  who  remonstrated  in  the  ^tnmgest  tqraM 
to  Ali,  iMit  was  only  jtold,  with  a  haughty  look  awd 
flna%naot  amije,  that  Jf  he  did  not  imaedjatiely 
JBIouiwt  bis  horsej  be  sheAijid  likewke  be  swt  bt^ 
,to  Bub^ker.     At  their  arrival  in  Jarra,  Mr  Pafll: 
iffunediaftely  requested  Damao  J!imm%  the  Slftbeef 
(to  B^gpciate  the  release  of  Demba  with  AU^  who 
JT^fwed  it,  upm  .ibe  j^text,  that  he  was  the  ;pri9- 
i$ipal  ii^terpreter  -of  Uie  Christisiiy  and  ^igbtper- 
b«ps  ewduet  him  ^  Bsmbarra ;  but  eg^^d»  «4imi 
.  Aew  should  be  jho  danger  of  .this,  to  transfer  )mx 
.t^  tb»e  jSlatae  ^  the  oommoa  price  of  a  slaw*   Tlpe 
fiigkvPie  Kaartans  offer^  to  hire  ^00  of  Ali^s.oa* 
valiy ;  which  tbe  Mpodsh  fffinoe^  with  the  wanoii- 
^  fmfe««mui  oif  fi^imidah^  i^raed  to  famish,  u|h 
*ifa  iccmdition  that  they  should  pi^eviously  wpply 
bim  with  400  head  of  cattle,  SOU  garments  of  bJ^e 
<ob»tbf  4lid  a  .cc^aiderable  qu^pitity  of  beads  aod.or- 
Aameitt4«    T^this  ptqp^etion  ihe^^gm^i  imd* 
.i^ooia  after  AU  bad  ^iSfleived  the  .articles,  ,they  wi^^e 
iiifoH9fri»  by  fiigiltiTeB  from  Kaipon  and  Kaiv1e» 
jtlwt  J>m^  whd  }»ii  been  informed  of  tji^w  ii>- 
4en4ed  jiMitaqk,  ,|mipv9sed  imna^diately  to  visit  Jswu 
In  wder.jto  mtieipate  bim,  they  raised  ehout-SOO 
4aitti>/M)d  ente^Bd  K^avtfi  m  the  18t;fa  of 
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They  also  demanded  their  Moorish  auxiliaries  from 
Ali ;  but  that  perfidious  prince  informed'  them, 
that  his  cavalry  *'  were  otherwise  employed.**     On 
the  24th,  the  army  of  the  confederates  returned 
without  venturing  to  encounter  Daisy,  after  plmi- 
dering  some  of  his  villages.     But,  on  the  @6th, 
the  alarming  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  king  of 
Kaarta  was  on  his  march  to  Jarra,  and  had  already 
taken  Simbing.     The  inhabitants  immediately  pre- 
pared to  evacuate  the  town,  and  the  women  con- 
tinned  all  night  beating  com,  and  packing  up  then: 
most  necessary  articles.     Next  morning,  the  great- 
^er  number  departed  from  Bambarra,  by  the  way  of 
Deena,  driving  their  sheep,  cows,  and  goats,  and 
carrying  a  small  quantity  of  prdvisions  and  clothes. 
Lamentation  resounded  along  the  road ;  the  wo- 
*' men  and  children  were  crying ;  the  men  were  sul- 
len and  dejected,  and,  as  they  travelled  on,  fre- 
quently  paused  to  view  their  native  city,  and  the 
.wells  and  rocks  to  which  all  their  plans  of  ambition 
and  of  happiness  had  been  confined.    The  centinels 
soon  after  reported,  that  the  confederate  ^Urmy  had 
fled  before  Daisy,  without  firing  a'  gun  ;    upon 
which  the  screams  of  the  women  ai!id  <;hildyeii  re- 
'  doubled,  the  remaining  inhabil^ts  deserted  the 
town,  and  Mr  Park,  dreading  te  be  mistaken  im*  a 
Moor  in  the ,  confusion  oi  victory,  mounted  bis 
horse,  took  a  bag  of  com  behind  him,  and  joined 
the  fugitives.     At  Queira  he  waited  a  fettv.  days 
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for  the  arrival  of  some  Mandingoes  who  were  go- 
ing to  BambariB)  when  Ali^s  chief  slave  arrived 
with  four  Moors  to  conduct  him  to  Bubaken  Two 
of  them  proposed  to  secure  his  horse ;  but^  as  it 
appelired  impossible  to  escape  upon  such  an  ani- 
mai»  they  neglected  this  precaution.  At  this  alarm- 
ing intelligence,  Mr  Park  resolved  to  attempt 
Htk  escape ;  and,  packing  up  his  clothes,  which  now 
consisted  of  two  shirts,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  two  pair  of  trowsers,  an  upper  and  under 
waistcoat,  a  cloak,  a  hat,  and  a  pair  of  half-boots, 
as  soon  as  the  Moors  were  asleep,  he  stepped  over 
the  Negroes,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
mounted  his  horse  in  great  perturbation,  and  de- 
parted. When  he  had  advanced  a  few  miles,  he 
saw  himself  pursued  by  three  Moors,  who  were 
hooping  and  brandishing  their  double-barrelled 
guns.  Mr  Park  now  lost  all  hope  of  escaping, 
and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  in- 
difference  of  despair ;  but  his  pursuers  were  eon- 
tented  with  plundering  him  of  his  cloak.  At 
the  departure  of  the  Moors,  he  entered  the  wil- 
derness, directing  his  course  E.  S.  E.  by  the  com- 
pass ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  inci*eased  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sand,  and  the  ridges  of  the.  hills 
seemed  to  fluctuate  like  the  sea,  in  the  ascending 
vapour.  Mr  Park  began  to  grow  faint  with  thirst, 
*  and  the  horse  restive  from  fatigue.  Often  did  *  he 
climb  the  tallest  trees,  to  look  for  the  ascending 
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maoke  ^f  gdme  villagiB,  or  the  tnUm  ^f  humaii  lift- 
tiitationsy  Imt  nothing  appeared  ea  Ae  level  hoii- 
Win,  but  ikkk  underwood  and  hiUocks  of  whke 
4saDd.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  whioh  he  dbfewed 
were  bitter,  but  were  devoured  by  the  horse  4  and, 
as  his  fsite  seemed  now  ]iievitabJie>  he  ieek  aff  the 
Inidle,  and,  exhausted  with  &tigue»  and  affected 
with  sickness  and  giddiness,  simk  upon  the  sand 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Reeovering  ait  l^i^thy 
he  found  the  bridle  in  his  hand ;  and^  as  ihe  siui 
was  sfaiking  beneath  the  horiaon,  detenBined  to 
make  another  exertion.  As  the  darkness  ineveas- 
ed,  he  perceived  some  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
indicated  rain ;  the  wind  iainiediately  'h^gm  to 
roar  among  the  bushes ;  and,  when  he  <opeiied  his 
mouth  to  receive  the  drops,  he  found  himself  ce- 
'vered  with  a  shower  of  sand*  In  a  little  wUle  the 
sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  the  expected  shower  arriv- 
ed, when  Mr  Park  spread  out  his  clothes  to  col- 
lect the  rain,  and,  by  wringing  and  sucking 'thenif 
qu^iched  his  thirst*  Directing  his  wny  by  the 
CQBipaBs,  which  the  flashes  cf  lightnii^  enabled 
him  to  view,  he  reached  a  Moorish  wateriqg^^pboe 
about  midnight,  and,  avoiding  their  tents,  disco- 
veved  some  shallow  muddy  pools  of  water,  by  what 
he  emphatically  terms  the  heofoenljf  music  of  the 
frogSi  that  econpletely  covered  die  sur£u^  of  the 
pools.  Next  day  he  arrived  A  Shrilla,  a  Fodah 
vilb^5  sutfeot  to  Ludamar^  wbere  the  Doo^  n* 
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.fiued  to  relieFe  Im  Mcesaities^  Mid  the  men 
posed  to  convey  bim  back  to  Alu  Mr  BbiIl  dt- 
eeived  th»Ki>  taking  a  rotoograde  dimbioiit  as  if  Ik 
had  been  retusniag  to  the  Moora ;  but  before  las 
4Kfim*toret  he  addnessed  a  venerable  old  woman, 
wlio  was  spinni)^  cotton  at  the  door  lof  one  of  the 
htisi^  and  made  a^ns  that  he  waa  bui^iy ;  «pon 
which  she  invited  him  to  «nter  her  hnt,  set  hefine 
rhim  a  bowl  of  l&dttdcons,  and  fdao  procurad  com 
for  his  hoito.  Mr  Park  presented  her  with  ^one 
tof  his  pock^  handtordbiefa.  All  day  he  trav«nh 
^  a  fertUe  country  ;  4he  ihkd  day  the  traok  he- 
-came  more  hillyii  and  he  arrived  at  a  watering;^ 
f  laoe  belonging  to  the  Foulhaa^  where  he  was  m- 
oeived  with  great  hospitality.  Journeying  on  dim- 
mg  the  night,  at  the  approach  of  soeae  travellerfli 
•he  concealed  himself  among  the  thioketa,  where  he 
vsaty  holding  his  horse  1^  the  noae^  with  both  his 
handa,  in  equal  danger  from  the  travellers  in  .the 
•^oyen  ground,  and  the  wild  beasts  by  which  dm 
bnshes  were  haunted.  Next  day,  Jnly  £th,  he  reaoh- 
.64  Wawra,  a  small  town  surrounded  with  Ji^ 
.usailsy  inhabited  by  Mandii^goes  and  Foulahs,  aub- 
jeet  to  Bambarra.  He  was  now  beyond  the  bona- 
darias  of  Ludamar  and  the  tyranny  of  AIL  Hun^h 
tthis  prince  had  been  succeaafiil  in. his  ftivier  wars 
agarast  Bambarra,  his  army  never  exceeded  ^600 
eavalry.  But  though  diese  compoBe  hismiiitey 
f  fiuroe»  they  &>xm  but  a  small  proportmi  of  hisxMsa^ 
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subjects,  thoagh  Mr  Park  had  no  accurate  me- 
thod of  estimating  their  popuhU;ion.  The  troops 
of  Ludamar  receive  no  pay,  except  what  they  de- 
rive from  plunder.  Their  horses  are  excellent, 
•and  are  often  purchased  by  the  negro  chiefs  at  the 
late  of  fourteen  slaves*  The  dress  of  the  Moors 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  negroes,  and  only  distin- 
guished by  the  turban,  which  is  none  of  the  least 
obvious  characteristics  of  a  Mahometan.  Length 
of  beard  is  venerated  as  a  mark  of  Arabian  extrac- 
tion. Mr  Park's  beard,  which  the  Moors  seemed 
to  regard  as  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Christian,  was 
the  only  circumstance  in  his  person  or  chairacter 
*  which  excited  their  approbation.  Capital  punish- 
ments  are  seldom  inflicted  in  Ludamar,  except  up- 
on the  negroes.  The  Moors  spend  the  day  chief- 
ly in  conversing  about  their  horses,  or  planning 
depredations  on  the  negro  villages.  As  the  king's 
tent  is  the  chief  public  place,  they  often  amuse 
themselves  by  chanting  songs  of  adulation  in  his 
praise.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in '  e^'ery  na- 
tion, that  quality  which  causes  revolutions,  which 
-devates  and  destroys  the  works  of  men,  which  con- 
•stitutes  and.  abolishes  laws,  which  founds,  and 
whidi  undermines  empires  and  kingdoms,  Jhrte^ 
which  predominates  in  human  afiairs,  has  been 
more  frequ^itiy  the  subject  of  the  poet's  panegyric, 
than  any  of  the  mild  and  useful  virtues.  £very 
^nation  applauds  those  qualities  that  are  useful  to 
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itself.  Civilized  nations  praise  talents  and  virtues, 
---ravages  hunting  and  fishing.  Hie  expences  of 
the  king  of  Ludamar  are  defrayed  by  the  taxes  of 
his  negro  subjects.  *  In  magnificence  of  dress  and 
equipage,  he  exceeds  the  other  Moors,  but  on  com^ 
mon  occasions,  the  distinctions  of  prince  and  subjects 
are  forgotten,  and  his  majesty  reposes  on  the  same 
mat,  and  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl,  with  his  camel- 
driver.  Amor^  the  Moorish  women,  corpulence 
and  beauty  are  nearly  synonymous  ;  a  perfect 
beauty  is  a  load  for  a  camel,  and  a  fine  woman  is 
unable  to  walk  without  a  slave  under  each  wm  to 
support  her.  In  oorder  to  acquire  this  artificial 
plumpness,  the  young  girls  are  crammed,  involun- 
tarBy,  with  milk  and  kouskous,  their  mothers  stand- 
ing over  them  with  a  ix>d  to  enforce  obedience. 

From  Wawra,  Mr  Plark  proceeded  to  Dingyee, 
where  a  Foulah,  who  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, requested,  at  his  departure,  a  lock  of  his 
•hair,  to  make  a  saphie,  imagining  that  a  saphie, 
formed  of  the  hair  of  white  men,  would  i>estow 
upon  its  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal owner.  After  indulging  the  Foulah's  d^ine 
of  knowledge,  he  advanced  to  Wassiboo,  a  small 
town  in  N.  lat.  14'*  49',  where  t)ie  cultivation  of 
com  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  **  hunger 
"  is  never  known.*'  Men  and  women  labour  in 
concert^  and,  in  planting  corn,  use  a  paddle  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Gambian  negroes ;  but  the  fre- 
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quent  IncttfaiiNui  q[  the  Moors  for^e  thiera  to  ^mj 
their  anus  into  the  field,  with  their  inatrum^^to  of 
Agriculture.      From   Wassiboo^  he   prooeiSded  hy 
Satile  and  Gailoo,  along  with  some  fugitive  Kwr- 
.taaa,  to  Mooga,  a  l^ge  tows,  where  an  extensive 
CMoaaerce  m  salt  is  carried  on  by  the  Moors,  who 
exdiange  it  for  com  and  cotton-^dotlu     The  na- 
tively who  are  Mahometans,  ar^  very  hospitablet 
but  prohibit  Kafirs  to  drink  ^om^^nt^  or  heeic. 
Advancing  through  a  fertile  romantic  country,  by 
Datliboo  and  Panimboo,  large  villages,  they  reach* 
ed  Doolinkeaboo.    As  they  approached  Se^ct,  the 
number  of  passengers  on  the  roads  augm€nte4f  and 
.the  people  .became  less  hospitable ;  but  he  obser?^ 
ed^  for  the  first  time  in  Africa^  that  women  wex^ 
here  admitted  into  society*     Mr  Park  was  con- 
stantly mistaken  for  a  Moor  by  the  Bambarrans» 
who  jested  upon  the  soriy  appeai»iice  of  himself 
and  his  horse,  and  afiected  to  diink  that  be  had 
been  at  Mecca.     On  July  Slst  he  reached  Sn^, 
jiad,  a  little  before  his  arrival,  he  had  the  in^- 
pressihle  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  long*sou)ght 
ms|}estic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  momi^g-sun^  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminister,  and  .flowing 
slowly  from  "west  to  east.    Mr  Park  immediateljy 
hastened  to  the  brink,  andf  having  drank  of  th^ 
water^  returned  fervent  thanks  (o  God,  for  bavii^ 
.crowned  his  labours  thus  far  with  succe^.    S(|go^ 
the  cupital  of  Bambarra,  which  Ijes.iji  JM.  l^t^Jljl^ 
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!(/,  and  W.  long.  2^  96" ;  618  miles  from  Medi. 
nsy  the  capital  of  Woolli,  contains  about  S0,000 
inhabitants.  It  consists  of  four  distinct  towns, 
two  of  which  are  sit\iated  on  the  northern,  and  two 
on  the  sonthem,  bank  of  the  Niger.  They  are 
surrounded  with  high  mud  walls ;  the  houses  are 
of  a  square  form,  with  flat  roofs,  and  are  built  of 
ckjr;  some  of  them  consist  of  two  stories,  and  many 
are  white-washed.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
Moorish  mosques  appear  in  every  quarter.  It 
was  a  market-day  when  Mr  Park  arrived  at  Sego^ 
and  such  crowds  were  crossing  the  river,  that  he 
waited  above  two  hours  for  a  passage.  In  the 
meantime,  Mansong,  the  king,  was  informed  that  a 
white  man  was  coming  to  see  him ;  and,  having 
been  prepossessed  against  him  by  the  Moors  and 
Slatees  residing  at  Sego,  sent  one  of  his  chief  men 
to  forbid  him  to  pass  the  river,  till  the  king  was 
informed  concerning  the  object  of  his  journey. 
The  messenger  directed  him  to  lodge  at  a  distant 
village,  and  promised  to  visit  him  in  the  morning. 
Mr  Park  observed,  that  the  canoes  upon  the  river 
were  of  considerable  size,  but  had  neither  decks 
nor  masts.  They  were  formed  of  two  large  trees, 
made  concave,  and  united  longitudinally,  with  their 
ends  to  each  other,  which  structure  rendered  them 
inconveniently  long,  and  disproportionally  narrow. 
The  language  of  Bambarra  he  found  to  be  a  cor- 
rupted species  of  Mandingo,  which  he  soon  under* 
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stood  and  spoke.  On  arriving  at  the  village  to 
which  he  had  been  directed,  the  inhabitants,  who 
viewed  him  with  fear  and  wonder,  refused  to  give 
him  food,  or  admit  him  into  their  houses.  Mr 
Park  took  the  bridle  and  saddle  off  his  horse^  and 
turned  him  loose  to  graze.  The  wind  rose,  and 
threatened  a  heavy  rain,  and  Mr  Park  was  sitting, 
weary  and  dejected,  under  a  tree,  when  he  was  ob- 
served by  a  woman  returning  from  the  field,  who, 
learning  his  situation,  with  looks  of  compassion^ 
took  up  his  bridle  and  saddle,  and  told  him  to 
follow  her.  She  conducted  him  into  her  hut, 
lighted  a  lamp,  gave  him  broiled  fish  to  eat,  and 
a  mat  to  repose  upon,  and,  with  some  young  wo- 
men,  began  to  spin  cotton.  During  this  labour^ 
which  continued  great  part  of  the  night,  they 
amused  theibselves  with  songs,  in  one  of  which, 
composed  extempore,  Mr  Parte  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find '  that  his  own  story  was  the  theme. 
"  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor ' 
<<  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
<^  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  nciilk, 
««no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  Chorus. — Let  us 
•*  pity  the  white  man — no  mother  has  he,"  &c^ 
Mr  Park  was  deeply  afikcted  by  this  instance  of 
kindness  to  an  unprotected  stranger,  but  the  only . 
mark  of  gratitude  in  his  power  to  bestow,  was  to 
present  his  benevolent  hostess  with  two  of  the  four  * 
brass  buttons  which  remained  on  his  waistcoat. 
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Next  morning,  a  messenger  nrrived  from  the  king 
of  Bambarra,  who  inquired  if  Mr  Park  had  brought 
any  present,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  every  thing  by  the  Moors.     He  depart* 
ed|  and^  in  the  afternoon,  another  messenger  an- 
nounced the  order  of  the  king  to  leave  the  vicini* 
ty  of  Sego,  and  presented  him  with  5000  cowries^ 
which   ^lansong,  desirous  of   relieving  a  white 
man^  had  sent  him  to  purchase  provisions  on  his 
journey. ,  Mr  Park  estimates  ^0  cowries  at  the 
value  of  a  shilling ;  and  such  is  the  proportion  be* 
tween  their  value  and  the  price  of  provisions,  that 
a  man  and  his  horse  can  subsist  upon  100  for  24f 
hours.     From  the  messenger,  who  was  instructed 
to  conduct  him  to  Sansanding,  if  he  intended  to 
visit  Jenne,  he  learned  that  the  king  of  Bambarra 
had  pnly  been  deterred  from  admitting  him  to  his 
presence  by  the  violence  of  the  Moors,,  and  the  ap* 
prehension  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect 
him  from  their  malignity.    The  character,  indeed, 
in  which  Mr  Park  appeared,  was  extremely  suq^u* 
CLOUS,  and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that 
of.  a  vagabond  or  fugitive.     When  he  related  to 
the  Bamban'ans,  that  he  had  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  passed  through  many  dangers,  to  behold 
the  Joliba  river,  they  naturally  inquired  whether 
there  were  no  rivers  in  his  own  country,  and  whe- 
ther one  river  was  not  like  another,  over  all  the 
world.     The  guide  praised  the  hospitality  of  the 
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Bambarrans,  but  related,  that  Jennd  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Moors,  and  only  a  no- 
minal part  of  the  dominions  of  Bambarra.  Mr  Park, 
however,  had  proceeded  too  far  to  recede  upon 
Ti^e  report,  and  resolved  to  verify  it  on  the  spot; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  leaving  Sego  on  the  S9d, 
he  advanced  by  Kabba  to  Sansanding.  The  ex« 
tensive  eity  of  Sego,  the  canoes  with  which  the  ri- 
ver was  covered,  the  numerous  population,  and  the 
improved  state  of  cultivation  in  the  beautiful  coun- 
try which  he  traversed,  presented  a  prospect  of  ci- 
vilization which  recalled  more  forcibly  to  his  me- 
mory the  centre  of  England,  than  the  ideas  he  had 
formed  of  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  occupied  in  collecting  the  frttit 
of  the  sheartree,  from  which  the  vegetable  butter 
is  prepared,  which  forms  a  principal  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  interior  districts.  The  shea-tree^ 
which  resembles  the  American  oak,  is  indigenous 
in  Bambarra,  and  is  lefl  growmg,  when  the  wood- 
land is  cleared.  The  butter  is  prepared  from  the 
kernel,  which  resembles  a  Spanish  olive,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a  sweet' pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind. 
It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  boiled  in  water ; 
the  butter  is  whiter,  firmer,  and  better  flavoured 
than  that  of  milk.  Sansanding  contains  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  considerable  mart  of 
Moorish  commerce.  Here  Mr  Park  was  mistaken 
for  a  Moor  by  the  n^roes,  but  was  soon  discover- 
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ed  by  the  Moors,  who  accosted  him  with  their  usual 
arrogance  and  insolence,  requiring  him  to  recite 
'  the  Mahometan  prayers,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  notwithstanding  this  conformity,  .and  their 
general  similarity  to  the  Moors,  are  reckoned  infe- 
rior to  the  Christians.  Mr  Park  declared*  that  he 
could  not  spcBk  Arabic ;  when  a  hereof  from  Tuat, 
in  the  great  desert,  sprung  up,  and  swore  by  the 
Prophet,  that,  if  he  refused  to  go  to  the  mosque,  he 
would  be  one  that  would  assist,  in  cairying  him  ; 
when  the  Dooty,  to  whom  he  was  conducted  by  the 
guide,  interposed,  and  declared,  that  he  was  the 
king^s  stranger,  and  that  he  should  not  be  injured 
while  under  his  protection.  At  sunset,  he  was  con- 
ducted into  a  neat  hut,  with  a  court  before  it,  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  Moors,  who  clambered 
over  the  mud  wall,  in  order  to  see  him  perform 
his  evening  devotions^  and  eat  eggs.  Mr  Park  as- 
sured them,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  eat  eggs, 
if  they  would  give  him  eggs  to  eat.  When  a  num- 
ber of  e^  were  brought-  by  the  landlord,  they 
were  muoh .  surprised  that  he  could  not  eat  them 
raw,  imagining  that  Europeans  subsisted  chiefly  ou 
this  food.  But  when  the  landlord  discovered  that 
a  white  man  ate  the  same  kind  of  food  as  other  per- 
sons, he  entertained  him  very  kindly  with  plain 
substantial  mutton.  When  the  Moors  had  depart- 
•ed,  he  requested  him  to  write  a  saphie,  for,  said 
he,  **  if  a  Moor's  saphie  be  good,  a  white  man's 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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<>  itnist  be  better/'  UpM  ^tcb  Mr  Fack  fiin^i^. 
ed  him  witk  <me  of  the  best  he  cotild  lecoUeet,  by 
writing  the  Lord^a  praymr  oot  9  di^a  faoaidy  wkh  a 
reed.  On  the  95th  of  Jviy^.  he  left  iSJMiiwndiogt 
and  proceeded  l^y  Sibili,  N^aray  and  Nyamcei  te 
Modiboow  Between  Nyamee  and  Modiboo,  he  ob^ 
served  the  guide  examining  the  biishes'  wilb  great 
l^ution,  and,  inquiraig  the  cause,  waa  infomedi 
tha$  the  woods  were  infested)  with  fions^  Asi^hey 
were  c)*06$itig  an  open  phn%  intersperaed  with 
bushes,  the-  g«ade  suddenly  wheeled,  toiind^  andeii^ 
daimed;  ^'  A  very  large  lien  P'  Aa.  Mr  VbA^ 
horse  was  much  fhdgued,  ihey  oode  dustily  alfin^ 
^nd^  began  to  thiftk  the  afatnn  groundiess^  whcii  he 
perceived  a  large  red  lion^  couohhig  with  his  head 
Jbetween  his  pawi§v  Mr  Patk  ihnpediately  disen* 
geged  His  ^t  feom  the  stnmips,  in  order  to  throw 
himself  en  the  ground,  but,  while  his  eyes  wees 
ri^etted  upon  the  animal,  his  horse  oarried  ham 
idowly  to  a  considetabte  dsstance^  and  the  Hon 
calmly  retained  his  positiottw  Soon  after  leavii^ 
Modiboo,  his  horse  stunAled  on  the  rough  cbrpey 
ground,  and,  as  he  copied  not  raise  him  1^  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Wm^  with  the  sad  ptiesiige, 
that  he  should  soon  tie  down  and  perish'  in  the 
same  manner^  exhfuussted  by  hunger  and  £ttigM. 
When  he  reaehed  Kea,  a  small  fislMg  vilfa^  he 
entreated  th^  protection  of  the  Dooty,  w^  in- 
fbrmed  him  codly^  that  he  paid  i&o  attention  te 
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IidUfleb'    Brom  Kea,  he  was  trsnspprted  in  a  canoe 
to  |(ieov2an,  a  fishitag  ^own  on  the  northern  bank, 
frhenoe  he  wa$i  cemveyed  across  the  Niger  to  l^la, 
a  ku^e  tMm,  situated  in  K.  lat.  14''  48\  and  W. 
longL  r>i^  about  1090  British  miles  east  of  Cape 
Verd>  ancl  ia  the  same  pai^allel.     At  Silla,  Mr 
]^urk  ibufid  himself  exhausted  with  sickness,  bun* 
gar,  aad  faliiguev  half-naked,  and  without  any  aiticle 
oi  value  to  prooufe  provisions,  clothes^  or  lodgings 
The  mtoleront  faaaticisBi  of'  the  Moors,  whose  in«- 
Ateaoe  is^eased  as*  he  advaaoed,  and  the  violence 
Ol^the  tropi^l  rai4s>  by  whiich  the  swamps  and  rice* 
g^ou»d»  were  already  inundated,  presented  insu- 
^etablis  obstafclc^  to  his  progress.     Inevitable  de- 
atru^^<»en  menaced  him  or  the  oo^  hand,  and  the 
dangers  oi  a  journey  on  foot,  £Mr  several  hundred 
tiiSes,  fehiough  nationa  arid  regions  entirely  un- 
kaown,  awaited  him  on  the  othqj'.     In  this  extre- 
mity, he  reselfved  to  accept  the  only  alternative 
whicii  circumstaBces  presented,  and  to  attempt  the 
preservvtioaL  af^|hose  discov^ies  whjch  he  had 
ttiadoi  by  reluming  to  the  Gambia.  He  had  now  ap- 
piOi^;he4  within  200  miles  of  T^mbuetoo,  which  had 
lottg  been  the  object  oi  research  of  the  Portuguese^ 
the  Fit^iich,  and  the  B^Ksh^  he  ha4  ascertained  the 
dkaetiim  of  tbe-Nigerv  and  followed  its  course  for 
aeventy  miepto  the  east }  and  he  now  ^deavour- 
^^  before  his  tetum,  ta  collect  from  the  Moorish 
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and  negro  traders,  an  account  of  its  farther  course, 
and  of  the  kingdoms  in  its  vicinity*     He  was  in- 
foimed  that  Jenne,  a  large  town,  containing  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  Sego,  or  any 
other  city  in  Bambarra,  is  situated  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Niger,  at  the  distance  of  two  days*  journey 
from  Silla.     Two  days*  journey  below  Jenne,  the 
river  expands  into  a  considerable  lake»   termed 
Dibbie,  the  dark  lake,  in  crossing  which,  from  west 
to  east,  the  canoet;  lose  sight  of  land  for  one  whole 
day.     From  the  lake  Dibbie,  the  river  issues  in  a 
number  of  streams,  which,  at  a  lower  point,  unite 
in  two  large  branches,  which,  separating  to  a  great 
distance,  enclose  the  island  Ginbala  or  Guinbala, 
which  is  about  100  miles  in  length.     Ginbala  is 
inhabited  by  negroes,  who  live  in  considerable  af- 
fluence, as  the  country  is  often  visited  by  traders, 
who  pass  from  the  West  to  Tombuctoo,  and  who^ 
from  the  swampy  nature  ^  the  soil,  intersected 
by  numerous  creeks,  have  been  able  to  resist  all 
the  power  of  the  Moors.     The  soil  c^  this  island 
is  extremely  fertile.     The  two  great  branches  of 
the  Niger,  which  insulate  Ginbala,  imite  at  Kabra, 
the  port  of  Tombuctoo,  which  is  one  day's  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  that  city.     On  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Niger,  at  a  small  distance  from  Silla, 
the  pastoral  kingdom  of  Massina  commences,  in^ 
habited  by  Foulhas,  who  are  tributary  to  BamtMir- 
ra.     On  the  north-east  of  Massina  lies  the  king- 
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dom  of  Tombuctoo,  the  capital  of  which  is  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  Moorish  commerce  in 
Africa.  The  government  is  in. the  hands  of  the 
Moors»  who  are  more  intolerant  than  in  any 
other  country.  Mr  Park  was  informed,  by  a  re- 
spectable negro,  that,  when  he  first  visited  Tom* 
buctoo,  he  took  up  his  lodging  in  a  public  inn, 
when  the  landlord  conducted  him  into  his  hut, 
spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  laid  a  jrope  upon  it,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  '^  If  you  sxe  a  Mussulman,  you 
**  are  my  friend,  sit,  down ;  but,  if  you  are  a  Kafir, 
**  you  are  my  slave,  and  with  this  rope  I  will  lead 
**  you  to  market.''  The  present  king  of  Tombuc^ 
too  is  named  Abu  Abrahima ;  his  court  is  splendid 
and  magnificent ;  he  possesses  immense  riches,  and 
the  expences  of  government  are  defrayed  by  a  tax 
on  merchandise.  Houssa,  the  capital  of  a  power*- 
ful  kingdom,  which  lies  to  the  eastward,  is  also  a 
great  mart  of  Moorish  cpmmeree,  more  extensive 
and  populous  than  Tombuctoo,  which  it  resembles 
in  government  and  police,  as  well  as  in  trade.  At 
Houss^  the  negroes  are  more  numerous  than  at 
Tombuctoo,  and  possess  a  share  in  the  government. 
The  Niger  passes  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  at  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  but  its  farther  course 
is  unknown,  and  the  traders  who  arrive  at  Tom* 
buctoo  and  Houssa,  from  the  east,  are  ignorant  of 
its  termination,  and  only  declare,  in  general  terms, 
that  it  runs  towards  the  rising  swif  to  the  end  qf 
the  workf.    At  Jenn6,  a  language  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  froita  thut  of  Banbaim,  t^rm^d  J^y  liiejBe^ 
groes  Jetme  KiOamd^  asd  %  th6  Moctrs  ^^0fefll 
Sdudan^  Jnegifis  .ta  be.  spokiw  )  but  the  inerolMIs 
of  the  east  u(9e  laogiiiiges  which  mre  fuilie  unbioirti. 
At  SilM  Mr  Pudrk  saw  qmyek^  Whd  anrf^wspf  .d«^ 
rious  woribnaMhipi  tvhich  had  :<tome  Ahhh  Gmmt^ 
On  the  touth  of  Gmbltla  Uei  tiate  ^tensfere  m^grA 
km^dbm  of  <70tto,  the  istfkiBi  of  ^rhijeii  is  dmbM 
Moosee^  after  a  <;hief  Who  had  the  addsress  to  mnbt 
the  petty  statefc  iftto  which,  the  cwMtty  was  Ibrmer* 
ly  subdivided,  iii  a  ccjnfederacy  agiimst  JBambaira. 
Being  -^pokited  g^etat,  he  embanked  a  deet  of 
canoes  tia  the  Jake  Dibbi^,  and,  :9$ftting  up  tte 
Niger,  took  Jenni  by  stoite^  iuid  forted  the  ^i^g 
b£  Bambairra  to  sue  fw  peaee,  ^hidi  ^as  granled 
on  oondition  of  {utyhagan  ammal  tribute  of  shines!; 
and  Moodee,  returaing  to  Qotto^  Was  'dedared 
kiBg  of  the  Goontry.  On  the.^iekt  qf  Gottolies 
Baedoo,  whteh  is  tributary  to  Bariibaite,  .On  the 
wesft  of  Baedob  lies  Ma^auiS^  the  inhafaitanta  of 
^ich  have  been  ^engaged  im  frequent  hoatiUties 
"^th  the  Bambarraos^  md  are  represenMd  by  thoia 
a^  cruel  ferodotis  caiuiibais,  who  tever  grv«  Ipiar- 
ter  to  their  enemies. 

From  Silhf  Mr  Park  r^ttan^d  by  the  aabife 
rouit,  te  the  road  -aioog  the  sdathem  baaik  ttf  the 
Niger  was  rq>r08caDted  as  ^passable,  £roiB  the 
swampy  grounds,  iminislafed,  and  the  criodcs  UmA- 
edbytbe  petiodieal  raiiM.    Aft  be  couM  fiot  ai* 
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wtffft  pitKmre  a  guide,  feie  "ms  often  obliged  to 
Wilde  breast-de^  across  the  swMnpft ;  and  tiiough 
he  tecovei^d  fais  horse  IM;  Modiboo,  his  journey  was 
Mt  only  uneottfOflaMe  and  dangerous,  but  his  re«- 
CffiptUm  was  every  where  more  unfavourable  than 
in  his  journey  to  SHla.  At  Sadsandii^,  he  learn- 
<m1  that  the  suspicions  concerning  the  object  of  his 
Journey  had  ^so  mudh  increased,  that  he  was  uni- 
I^^h9ally  believed  t6  lie  a  spy  ;  and  he  was  inform- 
<ied  that  Vhe  king  Of  Bambarra  had  dispatched  a  ca- 
^oe  to  Jeiin§  to  bring  Iriin  back  to  Sego.  This 
liitfeHigence  had  almost  A^rmined  Mr  Park  tb 
f»^  his  horse  liero^s  ^e  Kiger,  and  attempt  tb 
f^dttettnte  to  Orfpe  CoaA,  through  Kotog  or  Gon- 
jiBlr,  whicfh  Was  teb  ^ays'  journey  to  the  south. 
But,  on  oonsideriA^  the  dangers  which  it  was  n^- 
teesMry  to  encomlter,  atnong  nations  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  were  equally  Imkn^wH,  he  re- 
^ol^ed  *tb  advance  tc^ards  the  we^  alofng  iSie  Ni- 
g^^  "Aid  •asceMam  its  natigable  course  in  that  di-- 
tMtion.  Leaving  the  vicrmily  of  Sego,  on  the  XSth  of 
August,  tie  ttisVelled  rapidly  over  a  populous  aind  fer- 
*iieodutitry,  btit  through  roads  wlrich  the  mud  ren- 
dered tdmorft  tntpassable^  frequetiMy  swiinmfeig^over 
-the  cre^s  Wh;h  the  bridle  df  his  hoHe  in  his  teeth, 
^tMd  his  ipapers  ita  l9ie  ^rown  of  hi6  hat ;  mistoA^en 
fhj^iM;1y  fbr  a  Moor  5  ahvays  received  With  rade- 
^ss  VtiA  '^tti^ion,  Subsisting  on  llhe  ^me  taW  corn 
HAih  hi6  h(A*se,  uriless  Wheta  ihe'itopersVitioin  of  '(the 
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negroes  induced  them  to  purchase  a  white  man's 
saphie,  for  a  meal  of  rice  or  milk.  Two  days' 
journey  from  Sego>  he  passed  Sai,  a  large  town, 
the  walls  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  were  surrounded  hy  two  deep  trenches, 
flanked  with  square  towers,  like  a  regular  fortifi* 
cation.  The  inhabitants  informed  him,  that,  fif- 
teen years  ago,  the  Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  sons 
killed  in  the  war  of  Maniana,  and  refused,  at  the 
order  of  the  king,  to  send  his  sole  surviving  son  to 
join  the  army  of  fiambarra.  The  incensed  mo- 
narch, on  his  return  from  Maniana,  laid  siege  to 
Sai,  and  as  the  inhabitants  refiised  to  sutrendi^, 
though  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  by  famine, 
that  they  devoured  the  bark  and  leaves  of  their 
Bentang  tree,  the  king  proclaimed>  that,  if  they 
would  open  the  gates,  no  person  sliould  suffi^r 
injury,  es^ept  the  Dooty.  The  Dpoty  immodi- 
ately  resdved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  city,  and 
walked  out  of  the  camp  of  Bambarra,  whale  he 
was  put  to  death,  after  which  his  son  was  mas- 
sacred, and  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves*  At 
the  village  of  Song,  the  people  refused  to  receive 
him  within  the  gate,  though  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  lions.  Mr  Park  collected  grass  for  his 
horse,  and  lay  down  under  a  tree  near  the  gate,-  bqt 
was  soon  roused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion,  which  advan- 
ced so  near,  that  he  heard  him  rustling  am<mg  tl^e 
grass,  and  immediately  climbed  the  tree  ibr  safety. 
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The  inhabitiait?,  who  heUeved.  him  to  be  a  Moor, 
wouid  net  adjnit  him  till  midnight ;  when,  convinr 
oed.  of  their  error,  they  opened  the  gates,  declaring 
that  no  Moor  ever  waited  long  ut  the  gate  of  a  city 
witl]iout  cursing  the  inhabitants.      Being  about  to 
swimovei:  the  river  Frina»  he  had  fastened  his  clothes 
upon  Uie  saddle,  and  was  standing  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  water,  pulling  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  when  a 
negro,  who .  accidentally  approached,  called  to  him 
vehcsnently  to  come  ou<^  otherwise  the  alligators 
would  devour  both  him  and  his  horse.     Emergix]^ 
from  the  .stream>  the  native,  who  had  never  seen 
fOft  European,  was  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  ia  a 
Jaw  voice,  V  God  preserve  me !  who  is  this  ?"  buA, 
jm  hearing  that  he  eoald  speak  the  Bambarra  kn- 
guage,  assisted,  him  to  cross  the  river,  and  cdliductr 
ed  him  to  Taffiura.     At  this  place  the  inhabitants 
g^^etk  the  pure  Mandingb.   .  From  Taffiini,  Mr 
Park  proceeded,  by  Jaba  and  Somino,  to  the  vil-^ 
}age  of  Sooha,  where  the  Dooty  refused  to  sell  or- 
give -.him  food,  and,  calling  <me  of  his  slaves,  direct- 
ed him  to  form  a  pit,  while  he  continued  to .  mut- 
ter some  unconnected  sentenoes,  such  as»  **  good 
f*  for  nothing, "^—'^  a  real  plague/'    But  as  the 
pit  b^an  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  grave, 
Mr  Pari^,  who  had  lingered  for  some  time,  suspect- 
.ing  it  might  be  intended  for  himself,  mounted  his 
hurae  with  some  expediticm,  when  the  slave  dis- 
pelled his  apprehensions,  by  bringing  the  corpse  of 


tt Jtoy  fyt  interment.  It  -w^  tlircMrti  leluMiMdy  iil, 
the  liru^al  tUBsMt  ^^i^ifel^  cftllin^  «ut»  ^tititseif 
^  iMt!  4nmiey  lofiM; !-'  Oiir  tiddler  iiKm  dlv^iiiMd 
«i!K»es8rv«Iy  to  Ko(dikdrro>  MnTMlbcf^  Md  fitttft^ 
ttakoo,  Viheipt  -the  Nigto  first  'beciH(iie»  Bat^i^Ie^ 
^  ihile»  ikni  Kjattatiah  m  MttoiMag,  mi  W 
jouirueys  Ifroiki:  -Se^  At  BuumiibeKS  M)r  Pink 
9708  informedt,  that  tl»  KnUj  pemMs  route  {HMed 
throiigh  Mandkig,  4qr  Stbldodkio,  to  which  iwnoi  * 
liUi^aea,  or  singHig-taan)  lUideitoofc  10  sMvdurt 
ion.  Alfter traMUnig tm>  vides up  aneky 'glen^ 
i»  unaRoal  eamftBkmu  disodveted  thsiit  be  4ttul  »»• 
takeu  the  Ims&iroBd,  ated^  meiMtmg  over-  do«i» 
#tei^  rbddB^  left  Mr  Paork  t#  «teii«  Us 'agi%,  anl 
^foiomr  his  &Fm  tovtew  After  regdnitig  the  vbtfd^ 
Ite  trttvei^wd  senfe  hfigh  rocky  gMuiidl,  where  tte 
ml  wis  fihafitav^,  »id  the  rocks  tc<mt«£fted  c€  irdiv- 
-dbbnei  and  sohntos,  with  nodules  of  white  qMM|k 
<ib  «be  ^sOuth^eant,  he  saw  tibe  tiiou»tam«Acxf  Kdag, 
'wtii0h»  he  was  iufAtmed,  iMere  ^ittiaMd  in  <a  hogfe 
tiagAoBi>«ove  j^oiverful  thm  Bambumt.  in  tb^ 
*tf«Mii^,  he  i^acdied  )die  tomsaUAc  viUi^  e(  K»c>iii% 
iMtoiiging  «o  'a  Mandingo  ttMMhifiat^  %y  wiMn  hfc 
yms  reoei^ed  ^witk  4Jhe  greater  kindness,  imd  Wa^ 
40M  snnlousdnd  hy  a  tittle  of  'oarioiis  «iiflg^ 
Who,  iftee  rftiom  the  dtefmidaricb^  ^t  w«i«,  eidkihiMd, 
^0!^  iheie  hataml  -fiuktamses^  wnidi  lUMhie  4bcne- 
imlenee  and  {)a«M«d  4Hi)>liefty,  Next  'ft^y,  on  Mi 
tMd «e  €Mdttdai^ ^  wasiMvippeA  and  j^dlunkMd 
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of  l&  honfat  and  <^  btmort  all  bk  clbtheS)  by  sonfiii 
faairaiiding  ikbi^taQts  of  Fwladoo.  Mr  ¥bA  mep^ 
posed  tkem  to  b6  eSephaiit^htjiiters,  Mt  i^as  ^oon 
itodefeaved  $  hte  Vegged  eariiestly  khr  his  pobkett* 
oofeapaft,  but  ^ouM  only  obtluB  fitem  them  the  wmnt 
tif  Ikis  two  shiitSf  and  a  pair  of  <^»w»er8.  The  r6ba> 
bcips  took  his  hat,  bat  l*etunied  it  wlien  thejr  pei% 
m¥ed  tilie  papers  in  the  crown  tf  it.  Robbed,  sed 
left  ndcled  and  solitary  in  the  wildeitiess,  ill  tbi 
midyitef  the  ramy  season^  above  500  miles 'frotoi  the 
mwee*  fiwepean  setttement,  he  bcgak  to  deq^M^ 
imd  4t  seemed  to  him  that  nt  ^tenurttve  remained} 
bat  io  lie  dotim  and  perish.  In  tftiis  toAontn  sitnto* 
tkfo,  -he  was  8<ilely  si^perted  land  anhnated  by  the 
eomfolfttitfiifi  'of  reli^n.  At  the  mmnent  when  Ub 
fltuiid  was  agitated  by  amotions  of  the  most  eilqai* 
miSe  |Nitn»  when  Imeniory  represeinted  his  fmends  and 
lU^ve  country,  dnty  to  ificrease  his  soffinings,  by 
t^e  tortwe  of  Tfun  l«gret|  the  bcalnty  v£  a  imA 
tooBS,  in  fmttificatioB,  hrifesistiUy  'atti^aoted  his  litv 
tebtieU ;  «Bd  though  the  wlifeyle  ^kat  was  fant 
l^er  than  4)he  tip  -of  bfis  fef^n,  'he*oon)d  hdt  ^cdn^^ 
telnj^ale  the  deHoate  iconfovaaation  of  the  Tooir, 
}<ea^^9  and  deipsiila^  wifciMmt  adnfiratidtt.  He  theh 
tho^^-MI!lua  the  Bemg  wh6  .|danMd,  watered^ 
aad  bifotoght  to  peffeotiea^  ^in  this  tdnerare  part  *of 
the  world»«a  thmg  whidh  ilppears'of  so  small  im^ 
portan<$e^  llodk  with  untoncitm  xm  the  sitoatidn  and 
suflferings  of  beings  formed  after  his  own  image  ? 
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He  sprung  up  with  renovated  hopes,  and,  travelling 
forward,  soon  reached  a  village,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Sibidooloo,  which  he  reached  in  the  evening, 
Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of  Manding,  is  si- 
tuated in  a  fertile  valley,  circumscribed  by  ele- 
vated  rocky  grounds,  which  are  scarcely  accessible 
to  horse.  It  had  never  been  plundered  in  the 
wars  of  the  Bambarrans,  Foulhas,  and  Mandingoes. 
He  stated  his  situation  to  the  Dooty,  who  inte* 
rested  himself  in  his  cause  with  great  humanity, 
and  promised  to  recover  his  horse  and  effects; 
but,  as  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  very  great, 
Mr  Park  resolved  not  to  trespass  on  the  humanity 
of  the  Dooty^  (who  is  termed  the  Mansa  in  Man- 
ding,)  but  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Wonda,  a 
small  town  with  a  mosque,  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall.  At  one  of  the  villages  which  he  passed,  he 
ate  of  an  uncommon  species  of  food,  composed  of 
the  blossoms  of  maiee  stewed  in  milk  smd  water. 
At  Wonda,  he  remained  for  nine  days,  affected 
with  severe  feyerisli  symptoms,  occasioned  by  the 
united  influence  of  mental  anxiety,  corporeal  fa- 
tigue, and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
dews  of  night,  almost  without  clothes.  These 
symptoms  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  landlord, 
whom  he  overheard  observing  to  his  wife,  that 
their  guest  would  probably  occasion  them  much 

trouble  and  cost ;  as,  for  the  sake  of  their  good 
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namey  they  would  be  forced  to  m^tain  him  till 
he  should  either  recover  or  die. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  his  horse  and  clothes 
were  brought  from  Sibidooloo,  where  they  had 
been  recovered  by  the  Mansa.  But,  as  the  roads 
were  improper  for  travelling  on  horseback,  at  his 
departure,  he  presented  him  to  his  landlord,  and 
desired  him  to  send  the  saddle  and  bridle  as  a 
present  to  the  Mansa  of  Sibidooloo.  His  land- 
lord presented  him  with  a  spear,  and  leather  bag 
to  contain  his  clothes.  The  scarcity  of  provisions 
was  so  great,  that  mothers  frequently  sold  one  off 
their  chil^en  to  maintain  the  rest  of  the  family* 
From  Wonda  he  advanced  to  the  villages  of  Ballanii 
and  Nemacoo,  where  he  could  pbtaih  no  provision, 
as  the  pec^le  were  almost  starving.  As  it  rained 
hard  next  day,  he  remiained  in  the  hut,  where  he 
was  visited  by  Modi  Lemina  Taura,  a  negro  trad- 
er, who  brought  him  provisions^  and  conducted 
him  next  day  to  his  own  house  ^at  Kinyetoci,  where 
he  remained  a  few  days.  Passing  through  Dosita, 
he  reached  Mansia,  a  considerable  town,  where, 
gold  is  collected.  The  Mansa  sent  him  a  little 
com  for  supper,  but  demanded  something  in  re- 
turn, and  Mr  Park  answering,  that  he  had  no  ar- 
ticle of  value,  he  replied,  **  that  his  white  skin 
<<  should  not  protect  him  if  he  told  lies.''  Next 
day  he  arrived  at  Kamaliah,  a  small  town  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills,  where  gold  is 
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collected  in  eoneiifet^Ie  quantities  '/fWpNq^ 
town  is  inhabited  by  the  Kafirs,  atnd  the  huts  of 
the  Bushreens  are  built  at  a  Httle  diatanee)  beade 
their  mmura  or  mosque^  a  squai^(>  piece  of  tevetled 
ground,  surrounded  by  the  trunks  of  tpees^  H<eie^ 
in  a  country  whepe '  Amine  pre«aile4»  alekly  aad 
exhausted,  with  the  rapid  vifer  Kpkoro^  a&d  the 
gloomy  wilds  of  Jal^tonkadoo  before  him,  Mr  Plult 
thought  he  could  almost  poitit-  out  the  s^t  vAmtt 
he  was  to  perish,  when  he  wns  unexpectedly  f  eliev^ 
ed  ffom  the  deepest  distress,  by  the  kindness  of' 4 
benevolent  negvo.  Bei))g  conducted  to  l^e  house 
ef  a  Bushreen,  named  Ka9&  1ViUFa>  whe  was  cel^ 
looting  a  caravan  of  davee,  to  be  coffidueted  td>  the 
Gambia,  at  the  termiMtion  of  the  f^tiodmoi  vsiMi 
he  found  him  reding  an  Arabie  book  to  sqpie  Sb^ 
ffees  that  were  to  join  him.  As  the.  other  Slateet 
had  seen  £ul*o^eaiis  en  the  coast,  they  suspected 
Itf  r  f^rk  to  be  an  Arab,  from  the  yellowiftess  ef 
his  complexioii,  o^casi^ned  by  sickness,  hie  long 
beard,  ragged  clothes,  and  extreme  poverty.  Ksxtk 
inquired  if  he  understood  Anribic,  and,  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  caused  a  tittle  book  te^  hjt 
brought,  which  had  come  from  the  weif,  which  Mf 
fiark  was  surprised  to  feoKi  ^e  Book  qfi>Mmim 
Prdi/er.  When  Karfa  perceived  that  he  could  lead 
this  book,  he  had  no  doubt  ^at  he  was  a  tvhitet 
and  promised  every^  possible  assistance.  He  jn* 
formed  him:  that  he  mtended  to  jM^eceed!  to  tke 
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Cbpbia^  06  iooa  » *  tW  grass  was  bamt,  and  tlie 
men  oovlA  be  fpiiifody  and  advised  him  ta  stay  and 
aeboil^aii^  die  caravan/ as  it-  was  impossible  for  a 
single  wlUfle  ie  {»as»  the  wflds  eT  Jaiionkadoo^  when 
the  natlvee  oouKl  net  travel  through  the  countiy* 
Mi  Park  answeved,  that,  havihg  expended  his  mo- 
aej^  he  must  either  remain  t^  perish  wiih  hunger, 
qr-faegliis  svbsistenee  on  his  journey ;  when  the 
bent wlent  iiegro  assured  him,  that  if  he  could  sub- 
iflst  vpMrthe  country  viietuafe,  he  would  maintain 
him  tiU'  th«(  termination  of  the  rains,  and  conduct 
him  te  t^  Gaiaibia,  where  he  m^ht  reward  him  as 
he  thought  pr^r.  Mr  Park  oflfered  ta  pay  him 
<^  vaJue  >f '  a  prime  sl^ve^  which  he  agi*eed  to  ac- 
cept, and  inMediately  impropriated  a  hut  to  his 
use,  aidr  n  ^tw^hstanding  the  malicious  insinua- 
tions ifi  the  invidious  Slatees,  continued  to  treat 
bim  with  the  kindiest  attention.  But  no  accom- 
iMdaloon  could  sils^nd  the  progress  of  the  fever, 
which  had  gradually  ac(]uired  strength,  and  now 
hsseame  so  videilt,  that,  during  five  weeks,  he  was 
confttted  to  hi^  hut,  and  so  debilitated,  that  he  could 
hefitty  stind  upright*  In  ^  beginning  of  De- 
cember^ a  S(»raWooli>i'61atee  arrived  from  Sego  with 
sliEures^  one  of  whom  ask<^d  Mr  Park  to  give  him 
lomefodd  $  and,  u{^6n  bis  answering  that  he  was 
eateangeri  th^  sla^e  replied,  ^<  I  gave  yoii  victuals 
^^hett  you  were  hungry.  Have  you  fbi^ot  the 
<^  iM6  "who  t)rolight  you  Jfealk  at  KarankaUa  .^'  ad- 
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ding  with  a  sigh,  ^'  the  irons  were  not  tiien  rxfoa 
*'  my  legs."  Mr  Park  immediatdy  recdlected  one 
of  his  ICaartan  friends,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Bambarrans,  and  gave  him  some  eartk-nots,  which 
he  received  from  Karfa.     On  the  19th  of  Deeem- 
ber,  Karfa  went  to  purchase  slaves  at  Kancaba,  a 
large  town  on  the  Niger,  where  an  extensive  com- 
merce in  gold  and  slaves  in  carried  <m.     During 
his  absence  he  committed  his  guest  to  the  care  of 
the  schoolmaster,  a  Bushreen  of  mild  manm^s  and 
tolerant  principles,  who  possessed  various  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  read  them  with  indefiit^able  ap- 
plication.    The  scholars  received  their  instructions 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and,  during  the  day, 
were  employed  as  domestic  slaves  in  the  service  of 
their  master.     They  are  chiefly  the  cl^ldren  of  Pa- 
gans, who,  induced  by  the  desire  of  knowledge,  im- 
bibe and  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  by 
this  mode,  which,  except  at  Sierra  Leone,  has  ne- 
ver been  attempted  by  the  Christians.     Mr  Pack 
believes,  that  a  short  introduction  to  Christianity, 
elegantly  printed  in  Arabic,  and  distributed  among 
the  negroes,  who  reaj^  that  language,  would  have  a 
wonderful  effect   in  disseminating  the  mild  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and,  from  its  superior  ele- 
gance and  cheapness,  might  soon  be  classed  among 
the  school-books  of  Africa.     On  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, Karfa  returned  from  Kancaba ;  and,  as  ali  the 
Slatees  and  slaves  of  the  coffle  or  ciwavan  were  as- 


aenri>Ied  at  Kftmilkh  and  its  viounfey^  TatioUs  cbqrs 
were  appainied  for  commendiig  the  journey,  bot 
were  repeatedly  changed,  till,  at  lart^  tkey  all  rt^ 
solved  to  remain  in  Mandhig  till  after  the  fast  of 
Rhamadan,  The  negroes  did  not,  like  the  Moors 
of  Ludamar,  oompel  Mr  Pack  to  ohaerFO  this  reU< 
fpam  ceremony ;  but,  as  a  testimony  of  rei^peet  for 
their  religious  opinions,  he  fasted  three  days,  yo« 
luntarily,  which  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  exempt 
him  from  the  cha^e  of  infidelity.  During  this  re^ 
gidence  in  Manding,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
quiring  accurate  information  oonceming  the 
ners  of  the  people,  and  the  mtoze  and  in*oducft]ons 
of  the  soiU  though  the  danger  of  eitkiag  the  bus-* 
piciona  of  the  natives  prevented  a  very  particiilar 
investigation*  The  property  of  the  soil  in  Muh 
ding  seemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Mansas,  or  chief 
magistrates^  as  managers  of  the  public  concerns, 
who  usign  to  individoals  »  ni«ch  territory  <»  the; 
can  cultivate,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  others. 
As  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  long  grass, 
which,  when  withered,  is  used  as  a  species  of  hay 
in  Ludamar,  is  annually  burned  down  in  Manding 
and  the  negro  countries*  The  conflagration  pre* 
sents  a  scene  of  stupendoas  grandeur :  at  night, 
the  plsuns  and  mountains  Are  streaked  with  lines  a[ 
fire,  and  the  heavens  are  inflamed  with  the  reflect^ 
ed  light ;  during  the  day,  noting  piUars  of  smoke 
vol'.  !•  B  b 
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tower  to  the  hewena,  and  the  birds  of  pvey  hover 
round  the  blaze*  to  feast  on  the  reptiles  which  en- 
deavour to  escape  the  flame. 

The  gdd  of  Manding  is  never  found  in  any  ma« 
trix  or  vein,  but,  like  that  of  Bambouk,  scattered 
in  small  grains  of  pure  metal  through  the  strata 
of  sand  or  clay.  The  women  chiefly  employ 
themselves  in  collecting  it,  and  the  Mansa  of  a 
particular  district  appoints  a  day  for  the  purpose, 
when,  all  that  are  .concerned  assemble.  A  person 
may  collect,  in  general,  during  the  dry  season,  as 
much  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  slaves.  Gold 
abounds  every  where  in  Manding  and  Jallonkadoo, 
especially  in  the  hilly  district  of  Boori,  or  Bowriah, 
four  journeys  to  the  north-west  of  Kamaliah.  The 
gold  obtained  is  either  used  in  commerce,  or  wrought 
into  ornaments  for  the  women.  The  standard  of 
value  in  computation  is  the  minkalli^  a  quantity  of 
gold  in  value  about  10s.  In  Bambarra,  Kaarta, 
Jallonkadoo,  and  the  woody  districts,  elephants  are 
numerous,  and  often  hunted,  but  never  tamed. 
The  negroes  cannot  believe  that  ships  are  built, 
and  voyages  undertaken,  to  [procure  ivory,  only  to 
be  used  for  handles  to  knives,  when  pieces  of  wood 
would  be  equally  convenient ;  they,  therefore,  ima- 
gine that  it  is  employed  £ov  some  more  important 
purpose,  which  is  concealed  from  the  negroes,  lest 
they  should  raise  its  price.  The  system  of  domes- 
tic slavery  prevails,  in  the  same  manner  as  cm  the 
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coast ;  and  a  free  man  may  lose  his  liberty  in  war, 
resign  it  in  famine,  or  forfeit  it  by  insolvency,  or 
by  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  sorcery. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  which  had  been  fixed  as 
a  fortunate  day,  the  coffle,  consisting  of  73  per- 
sons, free  men  and  slaves,  after  various  prayers  and 
«.p««i«««s  ceremcue.  deputed  frJliLlUb. 
and  proceeded  by  Bala  and  Maraboo  to  Worum- 
bang,  the  frontier  village  of  Manding.  Next  day 
they  crossed  the  Kokoro,  a  branch  of  the  Sen^al, 
and  arrived  at  Kinytakooro  in  Jallonkadoo.  This 
town  they  entered  in  procession,  with  six  singing 
men,  who  belonged  to  the  coffle,  in  front,  followed 
by  the  free  men,  after  whom  came  the  slaves,  fas- 
tened by  fours  to  one  rope,  with  a  spearman  be- 
twixt every  four ;  in  the  rear  advanced  the  domes- 
tic slaves,  followed  by  the  free  women,  and  the 
wives  of  the  Slatees.  At  the  distance  of  100 
yards  from  the  gate,  the  singing  men  raised  a 
song,  in  which  they  celebrated  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants  to  strangers,  and  their  partiality  to  the 
Mandingoes.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Bentaug, 
the  inhabitants  assembled  to  hear  their  history, 
which  the  singing  men  related,  in  a  retrograde  or- 
der, from  their  arrival  to  their  departure  from  Ka- 
maliah ;  after  which  they  were  accommodated  with 
lodgings  and  provisions  in  the  houses  of  the  natives, 
by  whom  they  were  individually  invited*  On  the  ^d, 
they  entered  the  Jallonka  wilderness,  covered  with 
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thick  primeviBl  forestf,  yet  beautifully  variegated  wiA 
hill  and  dale.  Through  these  wilds  they  passed  ra- 
pidly with  forced  marches,  without  seeing  any  hs- 
man  habitation  for  fire  days,  during  which  they  en- 
dured every  species  of  fatigue,  and  were  only  sti- 
mulated to  perseverance  by  the  danger  of  being 
left  behind  in  the  woods,  to  perish  with  hunger^  or 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  which  they  heard,  du- 
ring the  night,  howling  around  them.  On  the 
aeoond  day,  one  of  the  female  slaves  refused  food^ 
and  began  to  fail  behind ;  being  relieved  of  her 
burden,  she  was  soon  dreadfully  stung  by  a  hive  of 
bees,  which  the  coffle  had  distutfoed.  Declaring 
she  would  rather  die  than  advance  another  step, 
the  whip  was  api^ied,  by  which  she  was  made  to 
walk  a  few  hours  longer,  when  she  sunk  complete- 
ly exhausted.  As  the  Slatees  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  her,  she  was  carried,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  on  a  litter  formed  of  bamboos.  Next 
day,  her  limbs  were  so  stiff  and  painful,  that  she 
could  not  move,  and  was  placed,  like  a  ccxrpse,  on  the 
back  of  an  ass,  whence  i^  was  immediately  thrown 
by  the  refnctory  animal,  and  severely  bruked.  As 
it  WM  impossiUe  to  convey  her  through  the  woods, 
it  was  proposed  to  cut  her  throat ;  but  as  Karfa 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  Kamaliah,  who  formed  one 
of  the  caravan,  refused  to  consent  to  this  measure, 
she  was  dbandoned  on  the  road.  On  the  S7th, 
th^  reached  Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village. 
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where  they  found  the  inhabitants  very  inhospita* 
ble.  Next  day  they  arrired  at  Manna,  an  unwal- 
led  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collecting 
the  fruit  of  the  nitta-tree,  the  pod  of  which  is  long 
and  narrow,  containing  a  few  black  seeds,  enyelop* 
ed  in  a  fine  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  like 
the  flower  of  sulphur,  which  has  a  sweet  muciia* 
^nous  taste.  Upon  this  powder,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  bamboo,  which,  when  dressed,  taste  like  riee, 
they  were  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kallo, 
the  district  of  Jallonkadoo,  which  lies  upon  the 
Ba-fing,  or  black  river,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Senegal,  had  subsisted  during  a  famine,  before 
their  present  crops  were  collected. 

The  Jallonkas,  like  the  Mandingoes,  are  goyem* 
ed  by  petty  independent  chiefs,  between  whom  ani- 
mosity commonly  subsists.  Their  country  is  ex- 
tensive  and  hilly.  Their  language  is  different 
from  the  Msmdingo,  though  many  of  the  words 
have  a  great  affinity.  Their  numerals,  like  those 
of  the  Feloops,  Jalo£&»  Foulhas,  and  various 
other  African  nations,  retain  the  traces  of  the  ori« 
ginal  digital  arithmetic,  suggested  to  rude  nations 
by  the  five  fingers ;  for  the  series  only  proceeds 
to  five,  and  then  recommences  five-one,  five- 
two,  &c.  They  crossed  the  Ba-fing,  near  Man- 
na, over  a  bridge'  constructed  of  bamboos,  placed 
upon  two  tall  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  tied 
tegether»  and  left  to  float  on  the  stream^  while  the 
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roots  are  fastened  to  the  rocks.     This  bridge  is 
annually  carried  down  by  the  rise  of  the  river, 
and  repaired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manna,  who 
exact  a  small  contribution  from  every  passenger. 
Dreading  an  attack  of  the  Jallonkas,  who,  as  they 
were  informed,  intended  to  plunder  the  cofile,  they 
traversed  a  rough  stony  country,  with  great  rapi- 
dity, till  they  arrived  at  Malacotta  in  Woradoo, 
the  native  town  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  from 
gratitude  to   Karfa,  entertained   them  for  seve- 
ral  days.      Malacotta  is  a  large  unwalled  town, 
the  houses  of  which  are  formed  of  bamboo  wicker, 
plastered  with  mud.     The  inhabitants   manufac- 
ture excellent  iron,  and  form  a  good  soap,  by  boil- 
ing ground-nuts  in  water,  and  adding  a  ley  of 
wood>4shes.      During    their   stay  in    Malacotta, 
they  received  information  concerning  a  religious 
crusade  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  king  of 
Foota  Torra,  against  the  Damel  of  the  Jalofis, 
and  had  become  a  favourite  subject  with  the  min- 
strels of  the  country.     This  zealous  prince,  being 
inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  saving  the  souls 
of  his  infidel  neighbours,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the   Damel,  accompanied  with    two    Bushreens, 
who  carried  each  a  large  knife  on  the  top  of  a 
pole,  and  thus  explained  the  emblems  of-  their 
mission  :  **  With  this  knife,  Abdulkader  will  con- 
*^  descend  to  shave  the  head  of  *  Daniel,  if  Da- 
*^  mel  will  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith;  tjgkd 
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^'  with  this  other  kmfe»  Abdulkader  will  cut  the 
*^  throat  of  Damel>  if  Darnel  refuses  to  embrace 
**  it, — ^take  your  choice/*    The  Darnel  coolly  in- 
formed the  ambassador,  that,  as  he  neither  chose 
to  have  his  head  shaved,  nor  his  throat  cut,  he  had 
no  choice  to  make.     The  king  of  Foota  Torra, 
with  a  powerful  army,  immediately  invaded  the 
Jaloffs,  who  at  first  retreated  before  him,  after 
filling  up  the  wells,  destroying  their  provisions,  and 
carrying  off  their  effects ;  but  soon  after  surprised 
him,  at  a  watering-place,  during  the  night,  when 
many  of  his  army  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
Jaloff  horses,  many  killed,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
her  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Abdulka- 
der himself.     When   brought  before  the  Damel, 
that  prince  thus  addresed  him  :  *^  Abdulkader^ 
answer  me  this  question  ; — If  the  chance  of  war 
had   placed  me  in  your  situation,   and  you  in 
**  mine,  how  would  you  have  treated  me  ?'*  **  I 
*^  would  have  thrust  my  spear  into  your  heart," 
said  Abdulkader,  ^*  and  I  know  that  a  similar  fate 
"  awaits  me.'*      "  Not  so,**  replied  the  Damelj^ 
my  spear  is  indeed  red  with  the  blood  of  your 
subjects,  killed  in  battle,  and  I  could  now  give 
it  a  deeper  stain,  by  dipping  it  in  your  own ; 
^*  but  this  would  not  build  up  my  towns,  nor  bring 
''  to  life  the  thousands  who  fell  in  the  woods.     I 
^^  will  not  therefore  kill  you  in  cold  blood,  but  I 
**  will  retain  you  as  my  slave*  until  I  perceive 
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<<  tbat  your  presence  in  your  own  kingdom  will 
^*  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  your  neighbours ; 
<<  and  then  I  will  consider  of  the  prefer  way  of 
<<  disposing  of  you/'  llie  king  of  Foota  Torm 
was  accordingly  retained^  and  laboured  as  a  slave 
for  three  months,  when  he  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Dameh 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr  Vavk  dqiarted  with 
the  coffle  from  Malacotta,  and  traversing  Konkodoo^ 
**  the  hilly  country,**  which  abounds  in  gold,  and 
Satadoo,  which  had  been  much  depopulated  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Foulhas  of  Foota  Jallo,  he  arrived 
at  Baniserile,  the  capital  of  Dentila,  on  the  ISth. 
He  obtained  little  information  concerning  the  po- 
litic^I  state  of  these  regions,  which  do  not  lie  in 
90  high  a  level  as  Manding,  Jallonkadoo,  Fooladoo, 
G^dou,  and  Kasson.  The  district  containing  these 
countries  is  the  most  elevated  in  Western  Africa^ 
descending  rapidly  on  the  east,  but  more  gradually 
on  the  west.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form*  extending 
about  330  miles  on  the  south  between  Bambarra 
fmd  Neolo,  and  contracting  to  sixty  or  seventy  ia 
the  space  which  is  occupied  by  Kasson,  betwe^i 
K^aaga  and  Kaarta«  Batnbouk,  Konkodoo,  (term- 
ed Macanna  by  Labat),  Satadoo,  and  Dentila> 
which  occupy  the  place  of  Combregoudou,  in  that 
author,  are  situated  on  an  inferior  level,  which  ex- 
tends to  Kirwanny,  where  the  country  begins  to 
descend  rapidly  tp  the  west^  aod  is  deppminated 


the  land  of  the  setting  eun.    At  Dindikoo,  in 
Konkodoo,  Mr  Park  aaw  an  Albino,  or  tvUte  ne- 
gro }  his  complexion  was  cada?eroui,  and  his  hair 
and  akin  of  a  dull  white  colour,  considered  by  the 
Heroes  as  the  effiact  of  disease.     From  Baniserile, 
they  advanced  to  Kirwanny,  a  large  town  sitnated 
in  a  valley.     The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  ac- 
tiTe  aad  industrious,  and  their  agriculture  is  more 
improved  than  any  of  their  neighbours.     Advan«- 
cing  through  the  Tenda  wilderness,  a  rugged  sbp- 
ing  country,  corered  with  wood,  on  the  second  day 
they  arrived  at  Tambacunda,  a  walled  town,  to  the 
west  of  which  there  are  no  shea  trees.     Here  one 
of  the  ^atees  had  a  wife ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  he 
found  her  married  to  another, '  who  refused  to  de^ 
liver  her  up,  alleging  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  marry, 
by  an  AiVican  law,  which  permits  this  privUege  to 
any  woman,  whose  husband  is  absent  three  years 
without  informing  her  he  is  alive.     After  holdmg 
a  palavOT  on  the  subject,  it  was  determined  that  the 
wife  should  take  her  choice  of  the  two  husbands. 
They  departed  from  Tambacunda  on  the  26tli^ 
and  after  parsing  Tenda,  and  crossing  the  Nerico, 
the  sixth  stream  which  Mr  Park  had  observed  to 
ftU  into  the  Gambia  from  the  N.  £.,  their  anrival 
in  the  country  of  tlie  west,  or  the  land  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  was  celdbrated  by  the  singing-men*  They 
soon  after  reaehed  Seesukunda,  in  WooUi. .    The 
shnnes  had  collected  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  of 
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the  nitta  tree,  but  were  not  permitted  to  bring  it 
within  the  village,  as  the  inhabitants  believed  that 
some  great  calamity  would  happen  to  the  place 
whenever  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  the  nitta.  On 
the  4th  they  arrived  at  Medina,  and  on  the  day 
following  at  Jindey,  where  Mr  Park  had  left  Dr 
Laidley,  eighteen  months  before*      Here  Karfii 
left  his  slaves,  after  hiring  huts  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  a  piece  of  land,  on  which  to  employ 
them  for  raising  provisions  for  their  subsistence  ; 
and  proceeded  with  one  of  the  Foulhas  of  the  coffle 
towards  Pisania.     Mr  Park  could  not  leave,  with- 
out sensible  emotion,   those  unfortunate  persons 
doomed  to  a  life  of  slavery  in  a  foreign  land,  who 
had  often  alleviated  his  sufferings,  when  their  owa 
were  infinitely  greater,  who,  of  their  own  accord, 
had  often  brought  him  water  to  quench  his  thirst, 
and  formed  his  bed  of  leaves  in  the  wilderness. 
At  Pisania,  he  was  received  like  one  returned  from 
the  dead  by  Dr  Laidley,  as  all  the  traders  on  the 
Gambia  had  been  informed  that  he  was  murdered 
by  the  Moors  of  Ludamar.     Dr  Laidley  under- 
took to  discharge  all  pecuniary  engagements  which 
be  had  entered  into  since  his  departure  from  the 
Gambia,  and  assured  Karfa  that  he  would  assist 
him  to  dispose  of  his  slaves  to  the  best  advantage. 
This   respectable   negro  was  surprised  when    he 
was  informed  that  he  would  receive  goods  to  the 
amount  of  double  the  sum  which  he  had  been  pro- 
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mised  by  Mr  Park,  who  likewise  sent  a  handsome 
present  to  the  schoolmaster  at  Malacotta.    But  the 
superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  manufactures  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  excited  the  astonishment 
of  Karia ;  he  examined  the  furniture  of  the  house, 
the  masts,  sails,  rigging,  and  construction  of  the 
trading  schooner  ;  and,  with  an  involuntary  sigh, 
exclaimed,   **  Black  men  are  nothing/'     When 
Mr  Park  resumed  his  English  dress,  he  surveyed 
him  with  great  pleasure,  but  was  displeased  at  the 
loss  of  his  beard,  which,  he  said,  '*  had  converted 
^*  him  from  a  man  into  a  boy.**     On  the  17th  of 
June,   Mr  Park  embarked  in  an  American  slave- 
vessel,  and  proceeded  to  Goree,  where  they  were 
detained  till  the  beginning  of  October.     The  sur- 
geon having  died  of  a  fever,  Mr  Park  acted  in  his 
medical  capacity  during  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age.    Many  of  the  slaves  had  heard  of  Mr  Pkrk 
in  the  interior  countries,  and  some  of  them  had 
seen  him.     After  a  voyage  of  thirty-five  days,  they 
reached  Antigua,  where  Mr  Park  embarked  in  the 
Chesterfield  packet,  and  on  December  the  S2d  ar- 
rived at  Falmouth. 

Thus  terminated  the  journey  of  Mr  Park,  un- 
questionably the  most  important  ever  performed  by 
an  European  in  Nigritia.  Though  unable  to  reach 
Tombuctoo  or  Houssa,  he  established  a  number  of 
geographical  positions,  in  a  direct  line  of  1100 
miles,  reckoning  from  Cape  Verd ;  he  fixed  the 
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common  boundariea  of  the  Moors  and  negroes  in 
the  interior^  and  pointed  out  the  sources  of  the 
three  great  rivers,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and 
the  Niger.  He  explained  to  us  the  method  of  pro* 
selytism,  by  which  the  Mahometan  religion  is  pro- 
pagated among  the  negroes  ;  and  he  illustrated  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi.  He  restored  to 
the  Niger  its  ancient  course,  and  by  this  means 
rendered  intelligible  the  descriptions  of  the  interior, 
which  were  formerly  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion^  It  is  impossible,  in  taking  a  temporary 
ieave  of  Mr  Park,  not  to  acknowledge  the  sagacity 
and  prudence  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  design, 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  encountered  the  most 
formidable  dangers,  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  present- 
ed themselves  to  his  progress. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MR  BBOWNjb's  JOUBNET* 

Departurejrom  Amut. — Arrival  and  residence  in  Darfin*^ 
Descripiion  qftkat  Countr^^^^Begttrmee.-'^Bergo^^'^Dar' 
India. — Donga — The  Bahr^UAbiad. 

Whilk  Mr  Park,  with  so  much  intrepidity  aad  per- 
Bevemnoe,  was  attempting  to  explore  Western  Afri- 
ca, according  to  the  plan  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion, a  private  traveller,  Mr  W.  G.  Browne,  urged 
by  curiosity,  and  the  ^irit  of  adventure,  endea- 
voured to  traverse  that  continent  from  £«  to  W« 
and  penetrated  into  Darfur,  the  name  of  which 
had  been  mentioned  to  Ledyard,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  Europeans.  The  natives  of  Dar- 
fiibr,  in  Egypt,  are  obsequious  in  their  behaviour 
even  towards  the  Christians  of  that  country,  and 
were  always  represented  as  more  tolerant  to  unbe- 
lievers than  other  Mahometans.  Mr  Browne  ima- 
gined, therefore,  that  when  he  should  arrive  in  that 
country,  the  choice  of  various  routes  would  be  in 
his  power,  the  length  of  the  journey  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  acquaintance  which  it 
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would  enable  him  to  obtain  with  the  peculiar  man- 
ners of  the  interior  Africans,  and  the  suspicions  of 
the  natives  would  be  removed  by  his  favourable  re- 
ception in  one  of  the  interior  kingdoms.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  penetrate 
into  Abyssinia  by  Kordofan,  or  to  traverse  Afri- 
ca from  east  to  west,  by  a  route  which  would  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  determining  various  geogra- 
phical positions,  and  of  observing  numerous  import- 
ant facts,  both  in  manners  and  in  commerce.  He 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Darfur  ex- 
tended their  seleteas,  or  armed  expeditions  for 
procuring  slaves,  above  forty  journeys  to  the  south, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  Nile  unexplored  by  Euro- 
peans, and  therefore  believed,  that,  by  accompany- 
ing one  of  these  expeditions,  he  should  not  only 
accomplish  this  discovery,  but  traverse  at  least  five 
d^rees  of  unknown  country.  With  these  views, 
having  provided  himself  at  Assiut  with  five  camels, 
at  the  price  of  L.  13  each,  he  joined  the  Soudan 
caravan,  and  departed  from  the  vicinity  of  Assiut, 
on  the  S8th  of  May  1793.  Tliey  journeyed  over 
a  sterile  mountainous  track,  and,  on  the  31st,  ar- 
rived at  Gebel  Ramlie,  a  rugged  mountain  of  tufii, 
where,  by  a  steep  descent,  they  entered  the  desert. 
From  the  rock  they  beheld  before  them  a  valley  of 
unbounded  extent,  covered  with  rocks  and  sand, 
diversified  with  scattered  date  trees,  and  stunted 
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bushes*  On.  the  second  day  they  reached  Elwah, 
or  AUWabat,  the  greater  oasis,  in  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Charje  lies,  in  N.  lat.  26°  25',  E.  long.  29^ 
4(y,  and  M ughess,  the  most  southern  village,  in  N. 
lat.  25°  18',  E.  long.  29^  34'.  This  oasis  produces 
almost  nothing  but  dates  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Here  Mr  Browne  was  informed,  that 
the  Oasis  Parva,  termed  £lwah-el-Gurbi,  lies  about 
40  miles  to  the  north.  The  Oasis  Parva  is  said  to 
contain  various  ruins,  and  to  be  a  kind  of  capital  of 
the  Muggrebin  Arabs,  who  are  numerous  in  this 
desert,  and,  by  uniting,  might  raise  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  On  the  15th  of  June,  they  left 
Mughess,  and,  on  the  20th,  arrived  at  Sheb,  in  N« 
lat.  23°  35',  E.  long.  30°  10',  where  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  native  alum  is  produced,  and  the 
soil  presents  a  reddish  stone,  and  argillaceous  earth« 
From  Sheb  they  advanced  to  Selime,  in  N.  lat. 
22°  15',  E.  long.  30°  15'  SO",  a  small  verdant  spot 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Here  they  found 
a  small  building  of  loose  stones,  concerning  which 
the  Jelabs  related  various  fables,  asserting  that  it 
had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a  martial  princess 
named  Selime,  who  was  the  terror  of  Nubia.  After 
passing  by  Leghea,  in  N.  lat.  20°,  10'  30',  and 
the  salt  spring,  Bir  el  Malha,  in  N.  lat.  18°  8 ,  E. 
long.  29°  4',  they  arrived  at  Darfidr  on  the  23d  of 
July,  and  lodged  in  the  village  of  Sweini.  Here 
Mr  Browne  discovered,  that,  besides  the  fatigues  of 
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the  joumeyi  other  difficuHiei  remained  to  be  siiiw' 
mounted.  The  people  of  the  caravan  had  diq^essed, 
and  the  ii&tives  of  Darfur  considered  him  as  an 
infidel,  in  whose  face  the  traces  of  inferiority  of 
species  were  distinctly  marked,  and  whose  colour 
they  regarded  as  the  effect  of  disease,  or  as  the 
consequence  of  the  divine  displeasure.     He  had 
hired  a  native  of  Cairo,  who  had  originally  been  a 
slave-broker,  to  manage  his  money-transactions  in 
DarfGb",  where  he  was  informed  every  species  oi 
eommerce  was  conducted  by  simple  exchange.  Thiff 
person,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  on  the  jour* 
ney,  not  only  robbed  him  of  several  valuable  ar- 
ticles, but,  by  the  most  consummate  treachery,  in^ 
fused  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  pre- 
vented him  from  being  admitted  to  his  presence, 
and  procured  an  order  by  which  he  was  confined 
to  Cobbi,  and  forced  to  lodge  in  the  house  <^ 
one  of  the  agents  in  the  machination.      Here 
Mr  Browne  experienced  a  severe    attack  of  a 
fever  and  dysentery,  by  which  he  was  confined  fin- 
a  oonsiderable  time.     Immediately  after  his  con- 
valescence, he  proceeded  to  El-Fasher,  in  order  to 
procure  an  audience  of  the  king,  but  was  received 
with  the  most  p(Mnted  inattention,  as  he  could  sel- 
dom procure  admission  to  the  levees,  and  never 
an  importunity  of  speaking.     The  effects  he  had 
brought  to  Darfiir,  for  commerce  and  presents, 
were  seiaed,  at  an  arbitrary  valuation,  for  the  use 
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of  the  Sultan^  notwithstanding  his  remonstrance. 
A  frivolous  charge  of  violating  the  female  slave  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  lodged  at  El-Fasher,  be- 
ing commenced  against  him,  and  a  veiy  consider- 
able compensation  claimed  by  her  master,  the  Sul- 
tan was  induced  to  interfere,  and  take  hitn  under 
his  immediate  protection,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
prisals from  being  made  on  the  property  of  his  olvn 
subjects  in  Egypt.  Mr  Browne  resided  afterwards 
with  the  Melek  of  the  Jelabs,  or  the  officer  who 
presides  over  the  foreign  merchants,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  kindness  an^  attention.  He  en- 
deavoured,  by  the  mediation  of  this  officer,  to  ob- 
tain a  compensation  for  his  effiscts  which  had  been 
seized,  and  permission  to  accompany  the  armed  ex- 
peditions for  procuring  slaves,  but  was  informed 
that  he  would  certainly  perish,  either  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  depredators  whom  he  accompanied,  or 
the  hostility  of  the  tribes  on  whom  they  perpetrat- 
ed these  enormities.  Renouncing,  therefore,  this 
design,  he  requested  permission  either  to  pi^ss  mto 
Bergoo,  the  first  Mahometan  kingdom  on  the  west, 
or  to  Sennaar,  through  Kordofan  \  but  the  Melek 
suggested,  that  both  these  routes  were  equally  im- 
practicable, from  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Bergoo  and  Darfur,  and  the  insurrections 
in  Kordofan,  and  advised  him  to  embrace  the  first 
^opportunity  of  returning  to  Egypt.     The  journey 
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to  Egypt  was  equally  difficult,  as  the  Sultan  de- 
tained the  caravans,  while  he  attempted  to  negch 
ciate  with  the  Beys  of  Egypt  a  monopoly  of  the 
Soudan  trade.  The  Melek,  however,  promised  to 
Mr  Browne  to  exert  his  influence  in  order  to  ac- 
complish some  of  his  plans,  hot,  dying  in  a  few 
weeks,  all  hopes  from  that  quarter  were  frustrated. 
The  Sultan  still  preserved  the  same  aspect  of  in- 
difference and  inattention ;  reports  were  circulated 
that  he  intended  never  to  permit  Mr  Browne's  de- 
parture from  Darflir,  and  these  seemed  to  be 
countenanced  by  ihe  imperfect  compensation  of 
120  piastres,  which  he  received  for  the  value  of 
7^0,  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  that  had  been 
seized.  He  sometimes  was  permitted  to  see  the 
Sultan,  but  seldom  to  hold  any  species  of  conversa- 
tion  with  him.  He  attended,  without  effect,  at  a 
great  public  audience,  where  the  Sultan  appeared 
in  great  magnificence,  seated  on  a  splendid  throne, 
while  an  officer  proclaimed,  from  time  to  time,  **  See 
*<  the  buffitloe,  the  offering  of  a  buffidoe,  the  bull 
^^  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  superior  strength,  the 
**  powerful  Sultan  Abd-el-rachman-el-rasbld.  May 
^^  Grod  preserve  thy  life  !  O  master,  may  God  as- 
^^  sist  thee,  and  render  thee  victorious !''  These 
appellations  bestowed  on  the  monarch  are  similar 
to  the  titulary  epithets  claimed  by  other  barba- 
rous princes,  and  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to 
mark  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  at  the  Fii- 
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riaa  coiirt.  The  kings  of  Mexico  w'ere  denotnitiat- 
ed  Jmckers  of  meriy  and  drinker t  qf  blood.  The 
king  of  Achem  in  Sumatra  is  desigtiated^  Lord  qf 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  Hie  jour  and  twenty 
tmtbrellas,  who  is  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  rounds 
The  emperor  of  Monomotapa  receives  the  titles 
of  Great  Magician,  and  Great  Thief.  During 
the  space  of  three  yean  that  Mr  Browne  continued 
in  DarMr,  affidrs  continued  in  the  same  situation; 
he  sometimes  acted  as  a  phyMcian ;  his  Egyptian 
broker  attempted  to  poison  him  when  he  could  nofr 
accomplish  his  assassination ;  symptoms  of  violence 
afppeared  in  the  populace ;  his  resources  of  subu 
sistence  were  almost  elhausted^  and  the  Sultanas 
permission  to  depart  from  Darfikr  could  not  be 
^ocured.  Mr  BroWne  had  now  resource  to  ar* 
tifice,  and  insinuated  to  the  chief  of  the  caravan^ 
and  the  principal  merchants^  the  danger  of  appear- 
ing without  him  in  Egypt^  aUeging  that  he  had 
been  able  to  dispatch  to  that  country  intelligence 
of  his  situation  in  Darf&r«  These  insinuatii»s 
had  their  effect,  and,  by  the  solicitations  of  the  \n^ 
timidated  merchants,  he  was  graciously  permitted 
by  the  Sultan  to  join  the  caravan,  and  arrived  at 
Assiut  in  Egypt  in  the  summer  1796,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  three  years.  In  DarAh*,  Mr 
Browne  made  numerow  in^iriea  concerning  the 
neighboorii^  nations,  and  the  territories  which  they 
inhabited,  and  crilocted  many  curious  notices. 
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Darf&r,  which  signifies  the  kingdom. of  Foof6ff 
F&r,  as  it  is  written  by  Browne^  the  only  Euro* 
pean  traveller  who  has  visited  the  country,  lies  to 
the  S.  E.  of  BergoOy  and  is  bounded  on  the  E*  by 
Kordofan.     The  country  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  wood/    During 
the  dry  season,  the  appearance  of  the  open  comn 
try  is  sterile  and  barren,  but  when  the  rains  com*' 
mence,  the  dry  sandy  soil  is  soon  changed  into 
green  fields  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation^ 
Considerable  quantities  of  maize,  sesame,  beans,  and 
legumens,  9xe  raised  by  the  inhabitants  for  food. 
There  are  several  species  of  trees  in  Darf^r,  but 
the  tamarind  alone  is  valuable  for  its  fruit,  or  rises 
to  a  considerable  size.     The  date,  which  is  dimi- 
nutive, does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous.     Do- 
mestic animals  are  the  camel,  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
and  homed  cattle,  which  are  numerous.     Of  tbt 
milk  of  the  cow,  some  of  the  inhabitants  make  a 
kind  of  cheese,  but  the  process  is  not  generally 
known.     The  camel  is  of  an  inferior  quality  i  and 
the  horse  and  the  ass  are  imported  from  Egypt  and 
Nubia.     Their  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  the  leo* 
pard,  the  hysena,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  buffidoe. 
The  termites^  or  white  ants,  abound ;  and  the  cochi- 
neal insect  is  frequently  met  with,  though  it  has 
never  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  in  Dar* 
flbr.     The  rocks  are  chiefly  composed;' of  grey  gra- 
nite,  but  in  a  few  places,  alabaster  and  marble  are 
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found.  Nitre  is  prodaced  in  considerable  quanti* 
ties ;  fossile  salt  is  found  in  one  district,  end  sul* 
phur  is  collected  hy  the  pastoral  Arabs  on  the  & 
and  W.  The  principal  towns  in  DarfKir  are 
CcA^b^,  the  chief  residence  of  the  merchants,  situ- 
ated in  N.  L.  14^  11'  long.  E.  Gr.  28^  S\  It  is 
above  two  miles  in  length,  but  extremely  narrow^ 
c6ntaining  numerous  trees  and  vacant  spaces  with- 
in its  boundaries.  Sweini,  which  commands  the 
northern  road  to  Darf^r,  is  situated  above  two 
journeys  to  the  north  of  Cobb^.  Kourma,  a  small 
town,  lies  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  to  the  sonth-west 
of  Cobb^,  and  Cubcubia,  two  and  an  half  joumeya 
to  the  west.  Cubcubia  commands  the  western  raads» 
and  has  a  market  twice  in  the  week.  Cours  lies 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  CoU)d  t 
Ril,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cdbbd» 
$s  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  commands  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  roads,  snd  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  DarfiHr.  Gidid,  Gell6,  and 
Shoba,'  are  the  only  other  remarkable  towns.  Ilie 
villages  are  numerous,  but  their  population  seldom 
exceeds  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion of  Darfikr  is  estimated  by  Browne  at  200,000 
persons.  It  consists  of  the  native  tribes  of  Fiir,  of 
a  deep  black  complexion,  crisped  woolly  hair,  andl 
features  diflferent  from  those  of  the  negroes  ;  Arabs 
of  the  tribes  of  Mahmid,  Mahrea,  Beni  Fesara, 
Beni  Gerar,  &c.  some  of  whom  have  settled  in  the 
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amatrff  while  otben  wander  ou  the  fijontiers,  and 
are  Tery  minieroua ;  and  a  number  of  enugranti 
from  the  neighbonriDg  states^  particularly  Dong^Ia» 
MuhfiSy  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan.  Besides  these,  Dar- 
ftkr  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  various  subor* 
dinate  districts,  that  are  sometimes  dependant  on 
Darfiiir»  and  sometimes  on  the  surrounding  na* 
tiona :  as  Dar  Rugna,  which  is  gaserally  subject 
to  Bergoo ;  Dar  Berti,  Bego,  or  Dageou,  between 
Darfiir  and  Bergoo,  the  power  of  which  formerly 
predominated  o?er  the  fVirian  tribes ;  and  Zegba- 
wa,  fonnerly  an  independent  kingdom,  that  was  ae* 
cfistmned  to  raise  a  thousand  cavaby  in  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  different  in  their  features 
from  the  negroes.    Hie  Zeghawese  use  a  diS&geat 
dialect  from  the  Filrian  tribes.     Z^hawa  lies  in 
N*  lat*  IS""  y»     Kordofan,  a  considerable  distriet 
on  the  east  of  Darfikr,  lies  between  that  kingdom 
and  Sennaar,  and  seems  to  be  sometimes  independ- 
ent, and,  at  other  times,  subject  to  the  moat  pow- 
erful of  its  neighbours.     Frequent  hostilities  have 
produced  an  inveterate  animosity  between  the  na- 
tives of  Kordo&n  and  Darfikr.    The  Kordoiknes^ 
venerate  the  memory  of  Aboucalec,  one  of  their 
governors,  who  renounced  the  allegiance  of  Sen- 
naar,  about  the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  returned  fixna 
Abyssinia.     At  his  death,  Kordofim  was  reduced 
by  DarfOr,  but  had  again  rebelled  when  the  lat- 
ter country  was  visited  t^  Mr  Browne,  and  had 
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iatemipted  entirely  tbe  eartem  route  to  Dariun 
The  inhabitants  of  Kordofen  are  reported  to  esta- 
Uiah  connectbns  with  strainers,  by  admitting 
their  iatercoarse  with  thehr  female  relations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Abyssinian  GaUa  in  Maitsha* 
The  language  of  Kordo&n  is  Arabic*  Ibeit  is  one 
of  the  prineipal  towns.  The  Arabs  and  Nubians 
are  distinguished  by  their  olive  complexions,  ex* 
pressive  features*  and  short  curled  black  haiTi  which 
is  not  wodly*  A  tribe  of  Arabs,  on  the  east  of 
Darfiir,  curl  thdur  hair  in  the  fcmn  of  a  bushy 
wig,  like  the  sculptured  ^^ures  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  The  Dongdese  residing  in  Daifdr 
use  the  dialect  of  BaiBbri»  the  district  of  the 
desert  which  borders  on  Egypt.  Tlie  dialect  of 
Arabic,  which  is  vernacular  in  Darfi(ir»  differs 
essentially  from  that  spoken  in  £gypt»  The  na- 
tive Fftriaas  are  more  cheerful  in  their  dispoai- 
tions  than  the  Egyptians ;  but  resemble  the  Moor* 
iA  tpben  in  the  violence  of  their  passions,  their 
disre^d  to  truth,  their  ini^tention  to  cleanlinessi 
and  theifT  iiiaecunite  ideas  of  {nroperty.  As  the 
practice  pf  polygamy  is  established,  their  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex  is  regulated  by  no  attention  to 
delicfu^  9f  decency ;  and  the  precepts  of  Maifflfflfyi 
are  ohm  infringed,  by  the  gelations  of  brother  and 
pster  bein^  exchanged  for  a  doser  conneetion« 
TThe  sex  are,  however,  subjected  to  less  restraint 
than  in  many  Mahomet^  couhtries.    The  women 
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appear  in  public  unveiled,  make  bargains  in  tbe 
markets,  and  converse  with  the  other  sex,  without 
ofibnding  their  husbands  or  relations.  The  most 
severe  labours  of  the  field,  and  the  meanest  do- 
mestic  offices,  are  performed  by  the  women,  who  are 
often  seen  walking  after  their  husbands,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  heavy  burden,  while  these  ride  before 
them  on  their  asses,  without  encumbrance  and 
without  concern.  Their  houses  are  built  of  day, 
commonly  by  the  hands  of  their  women,  and  are 
covered  with  a  flattish  roof  of  thin  boards,  coated 
with  clay.  Salt  is  the  general  medium  of  exchange 
in  Darf&r,  but,  in  some  places,  small  tin  rings  of 
arbitrary  value  ar^  employed.  A  caravan  passes 
from  Darfikr  to  Egypt,  to  traffic  in  slaves,  ivory, 
gum,  camels,  &c. ;  but  this  commercial  intercourse 
is  not  regular,  and  is  frequently  interrupted.  The 
Dongolese  and  Nubian  settlers  in  DarAh*,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  Egyptian  trade,  ori-! 
ginally  opened  the  route ;  but  merchants  are  fve* 
quently  interrupted  by  the  Cubba-besh  and  Be^ 
deiat  Arabs;  the  last  of  whom  are  not  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  Arabic  origin.  In  collecting  the 
harvest,  they  break  the  ears  of  com  leisurely 
from  the  stalk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ne- 
goes  of  Western  Africa.  At  the  banning  of  the 
wet  season,  custom  requires  that  the  king  and  tbe 
chief  men  go  out  to  the  field  with  the  cultivators, 
and  engage  in  the  plsmting  of  com.    This  is  pnuN 
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tised  in  other  countries  of  Africa,  as  Bomou  and 
Sennaar,  where  the  king  is  always  entitled  Bau(hf$ 
the  peasant,  from  a  similar  custom.  Herodotus 
has  mentioned  a  similar  practice  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings,  and  traveUers  have  related,  that 
the  same  usage  is  continued  by  the  Chinese  mo- 
narchs.  The  king,  or,  as  *  he  is  denominated,  the 
Sultan  of  Darfilkr,  reigns  with  absolute  authority, 
and  confers  the  same  arbitrary  power  on  his  dele^ 
gates  in  the  provinces.  Though  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  are  the  ostensible  rules  of  decision,  m 
cases  of  litigation,  yet  the  verdict  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  judge  ;  and,  as  none  but  ecclesiastica 
dare  express  their  sentiments  of  his  conduct,  their 
opinion  is  the  only  check  upon  his  caprice.  These 
judges,  however,  display  considerable  ingenuity  in 
developing  the  most  intricate  cases  that  occur  in  a 
nation  versed  in  the  arts  of  deceit. 

The  sultan's  revenues  consist  in  the  taxes  upon 
merchandise  exported  and  imported ;  the  annual 
tribute  of  live  stock  from  the  Arabs,  and  of  com 
from  the  towns  and  villages,  with  the  amount  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  presents.  The  armies  of 
Darfilkr  are  not  numerous,  as  4000  troqm  are 
reckoned  a  formidable  number  ;  neither  are  these 
troops  remarkable  for  skill,  courage,  or  persever- 
ance, though  they  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  fa^ 
tigue,  with  great  resolution,  and  use  no  other 
camp»^eqnipage,  but  a  light  mat  adapted  to  the  sise 
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of  the  body.  The  troops  of  DarfuF)  not  actually 
l^pgaged  iQ  w^r,  are  reviewed  $t  an  annual  military 
festival,  termed,  The  leathering  qfthe  kettle^nnn^ 
when  presents  are  presented  to  the  sovereign  by  ail 
the  principal  people  of  the  country,  and  various 
superstitious  ceremonies  are  performed,  among 
wUch  aire  the  sacrifi(:e  of  a  young  boy  and  a  girl. 
Various  auperstitious  opinions  are  blended  with  the 
Mahometanism  of  the  FOrian  tribes*  The  moun- 
taineers sacrifice  to  the. deity  of  the  mountains  in 
order  to  procure  rain.  Mahometanism  begim  to 
prevail  in  Darinr  in  the  reign  of  Solyman,  of  the 
D^eou  race,  who  is  supposed  by  Browne  to.  have 
lived  at  some  period  between  ]30  and  \50  years 
ago.  The  Dageou  race  are  reported  to  have  been 
originally  expelled  from  the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  and 
to  have  resigned  the  sceptre  to  the  race  of  Furt 
after  being  exhausted  by  intestine  dissensions.  At 
the  inauguration  of  every  king,  they  are  said  to. 
have  kindled  a  fire,  which  was  preserved  burning 
till  his  death.  At  the  accession  of  a  sultan,  the 
mesent  Furians  spread  before  him  various  carpets, 
im  which  their  deceased  monarchs  used  to  sit,  and 
from  that  which  obtains  the  preference,  deduce  an 
^men  of  his  future  character,  which  they  suppose 
will  resemble  its  former  possessor.  The  present 
monarcli  of  Darf^r,  ambitious,  fond  of  martial  tOr 
putation,  and  eager  to  possess  the  gold  mines  of 
Sennttur,  applied  to  the  Mameluk  Beys  of  F^ypl 
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to  fumidi  him  with  a  peram  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  artillery ;  and  Achmet  Aga,  a  Zan- 
thiote,  departed  from  Cairo  for  DarAkr  in  November 
179(>9  carrying  with  him  about  SO  artificei*s,  and 
four  pieces  of  bnu»  cannon.  The  success  of  this 
embassy  is  unknown*  The  same  monarch,  soon 
•fter  the  coowieiicemeiit  of  hi.  «ig».  wnt  an  em- 
bassy  to  Constantinople,  with  a  present  of  three  se- 
lect eunuchs,  and  three  beautiful  female  slaves. 
The  Ottoman  Emperor,  who  had  never  before 
heard  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfikr,  returned  an  orna- 
mented sabret  a  rich  pelisse,  and  a  diamond  ring. 

B^purmee  lies  about  twenty  journeys  to  the  S.  £• 
of  Bomou»  from  which  it  is  separated  by  sevei^ 
small  deserts.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
kingdom  are  ri^  Mahometans.  Though  their 
complexion  is  black>  their  features  are  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  negroes.  Begarmee  is  fifteen  days' 
journey  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  twelve  in 
breadth  from  £•  to  W.  {ts  troops  are  numerous^ 
and  fight  on  horseback. 

Bergoo,  which  lies  to  the  £•  of  Begarmee,  and 
borders  on  Darfilir  on  the  S.  £.,  is  reckoned  a 
inore  powerful  kingdom  than  Begarmee,  and*  ex- 
tends twenty  journeys  from  N.  to  S.,  and  fifteen 
from  K  to  W.  The  capital  of  Bergoo  is  termed 
Wara.  The  inhabitants  are  rigid  Mahometans^ 
and  have  a  mortal  avernon  to  Christians;  Qneday^s 
journey  from  Wara  lie  eight  laige  mountains,  the 
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inhabitants  of  each  of  which  speak  a  different  lai- 
guage ;  their  religion  is  Mahometan ;  they  are 
brave  warriors,  and  increase  the  armies  of  Burgoo* 
The  natives  of  Bergoo  lay  waste  the  countries  on 
which  they  make  war,  by  sudden  incursions,  and 
never  proceed  to  the  field  accompanied  by  their 
women,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Darflir  and  othe^ 
states, 

On  the  S-  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E.,  Darffir,  Bergoo, 
and  Begarmee,  are  bounded,  and  in  many  places 
intersected,  by  Pagan  tribes,  that  inhabit  woody 
and  mountainous  districts,  who  sometimes  submit 
to  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  mow  fre- 
quently assert  their  independence.  Some  of  these 
Pagan  tribes  are  represented  as  formidable  warriors^ 
who  never  retreat  from  the  combat.  They' fight 
with  poisoned  arrows,  and  ignited  spears,  which  the 
women  heat  to  redness  in  fires,  whieh  they  kindle 
behind  the  warriors ;  and  with  these  they  supply 
them,  as  their  weapons  cool.  These  tribes  are  chiefly 
of  two  descriptions  ;  of  which  the  one  have  woolly 
hair,  and  exhibit  the  true  features  of  the  Guinea 
negro ;  while  the  other  are  of  a  reddish  colour, 
among  which  are  the  natives  of  Harraza  on  the  N. 
of  Kordofan,  about  N.  L.  15**,  and  Long.  E.  G. 
32*.  Tumurkee  lies  on  the  W.  of  Darfi^r.  Be- 
yond it  lie  numerous  tribes  of  independent  ne- 
groes, who  are  frequently  invaded  by  the  B^r- 
meese  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bei^oo  and  Darflhv 
who  often  proceed  forty  journeys  to  the  S*  and  S, 
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W.  to  seize  the  inhabitants,  and  sell  them  for  slaves* 
The  B^anneese  on  horseback  attack  the  Kardee^ 
Serrowah,  Showva,  Battah,  and  Mulgui  tribes,  who 
lure  represented  as  idolaters  and  barbarous  canni- 
bals, and,  seizing  as  many  captives  as  possible,  drive 
them  like  cattle  to  Begarmee.  If  they  linger  on 
the  road,  exhausted  with  famine  and  fatigue,  one 
of  the  horsemen  seizes  the  most  feeble,  or  the 
oldest,  smites  off  his  arm,  and  uses  it  as  a  club  to 
drive  the  rest  along.  The  negroes  of  Gnum- 
Gnum  devour  the  flesh  of  their  prisoners ;  and, 
stripping  the  skin  from  the  hands  and  feces  of  the 
slain,  after  due  preparation,  wear  them  in  triumph. 
This  seems  to  be  a  particular  method  of  scalping. 
They  form  their  spears  of  iron,  and,  after  igniting 
them  in  the  fire,  stick  them  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
^hose  juice  is  the  most  deadly  poison,  where  they 
suffer  them  to  remain  till  they  are  crusted  with 
venom. 

Darkulla,  one  of  the  chief  of  these  negro  states, 
lies  to  the  S.  W.  of  Darfftr  and  Bergoo,  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  negroes,  and  partly  red  or  copper-co« 
loured.  The  power  of  the  chief  seems  to  vary 
with  his  individual  ability,  which  sometimes  unites 
the  small  detached  tribes,  and  sometimes  is  imable 
to  accomplish  this  object.  Their  language  is  na» 
sal,  but  simple  and  easy.  They  worship  idols, 
but  are  remarkable  for  punctilious   honesty  in 
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their  transactions,  and  are  much  more  deanly 
than  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  surraund* 
ed.      They  pass  their  rirers  in  canoes^   which 
are  formed  from  the  trunks  of  large  trees.     The 
smallest  injuries  are  punished  by  condemning  to 
slavery  the  young  relations  of  the  offender.     If 
the  footsteps  of  a  person  be  observed  among  the 
com  of  another,  or  if  one  person  haa  neglected  to 
execute  the  commission  of  another,  which  he  had 
undertaken,  a  palaver  is  held  before  the  chief 
men,  and  the  son,  daughter,  nephew,  or  niece,  of 
the  offender,  forfeited  to  him  who  has  sustained 
the  injury.     As  death  is  never  r^arded  as  a  ne- 
cessary event,  whenever  a  person  dies,  hia  death 
is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  violence' 
or  witchcraft,  and  his  neighbours  are  obliged  to 
drink  a  species  of  red  water  for  their  justification^ 
These  customs^  with  the  feuda  and  quanrds  of  rude 
tribes,  supply  the  slave-markets  of   DarfCUr  and 
Bei^oo.    The  chief  article  of  commerce  in  Dar« 
kuUa  is  salt,  12  pounds  of  which  constitute  the 
value  of  a  young  male  slave^  and  15  that  of  a  fe- 
male.    The  Pimento  tree  abounds  In  this  coiin- 
try.    In  the  mountamous  district  to  the  south  of 
Dsrf&r,  various  kinds  of  metals  are  found,  and 
the  native  tribes  are  acquainted  with  the  method 
€£  extracting  both  iron  and  c<^per  from  thrar  ores*; 
The  copper  ia  of  the  finest  quality,  in  its  pale  bine 
colour  resemblii^  that  of  China,  and  piobsdily 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc.    Tho 
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district  from  which  it  is  brought  is  termed  Fertit, 
the  mitives  of  which  exhibit  the  n^ro  features 
and  complexion.  It  lies  about  twenty-four  jour- 
neys  to  the  south  of  Cobbe,  on  the  Misselad,  a  con- 
siderable river.  The  merchants  who  pass  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Bahr  Misselad,  seldom  vetttm  till 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  occupy  from  150  to  180 
days  on  the  route.  About  eight  journeys  to  the 
east  of  the  copper-mines  of  Fertit  lie  the  sources 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  AVestem  Nile,  termed 
the  While  Rivets  from  the  muddy  clay  colour  of  its 
waters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bahr  el  Azrac, 
or  Blue  River^  the  Eastern  Nile,  whose  source 
was  explored  by  Bruce,  which  receives  its  deno- 
mination fi'om  the  deep  azure  colour  of  its  stream. 
The  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  term- 
ed Donga,  where  the  Pagan  chief  resides.  The 
inhabitants  are  black,  and  are  sometimes  kidmqp- 
ped  by  the  inliabitants  of  Bergoo.  The  river 
rises  from  forty  distinct  hUls,  termed  Kumri,  or 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from  which  nume- 
rous streams  descend,  whicb^  uniting  in  one  chaa- 
nel,  form  the  Western  Nile. 

Zamfara,  or  Zanfara,  was  mentioned  to  Mr  Browne 
as  a  country  near  Bomou,  but  he  never  heard  of 
Wangara.  He  was  informed  that  Asran»  a  coua- 
try  which  borders  on  the  west  of  Bomou>  abound- 
ed so  much  in  silver,  that  the  natives  constmet 
their  defensive  armour  of  this  metal,  as  well  as  the 
corslets  of  their  horses. 
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FtlRTHEB  PROC!££CiINGS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  ASSOCIA- 

TIONi 


Homeman^ — HU  Departure  Jrom  Cairo. — Journey  through 
the  Desert m'-^Siwah. — Remains  ofAmmon. — Augila^-^Fez- 
zan* — The  Tibbo  and  Tuarick, — Interior  of  Africai — 
NichoUs. — Roentgen . — 7/  Hagi  Mdhommed. — Jackson. 

Preidric  Horneman,  the  son  of  a  deceased 
clergyman,  was  educated  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  divinity.  In  the  summer  of  179^9  he  re- 
quested Dr  Blumenbachy  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  that  University,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
African  Association  in  London ;  informing  him, 
that  it  had  long  been  his  most  sanguine  desire  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa  ^  that  he  had  con- 
sulted every  authentic  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  and  directed  his  studies  to  this  object* 
From  the  replies  which  he  gave  to  various  objec- 
tions stated  by  the  professor,  in  order  to  discover 
if  this  resolution  was  the  consequence  of  mature 
deliberation,  and  from  the  result  of  the  private  in- 
quiries instituted  with  respect  to  his  character,  Dr 
Blumenbach  was  induced  to  comply  with  this  de- 
sire.   In  his  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks^  he  in- 
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formed  the  Association,  that,  to  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, Mr  Homeman  united  great  and  reapect- 
aUe  literary  attainments,  and  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  practical ; 
that  he  was  patient  of  fatigue ;  in  his  form  stout 
and  athletic;  in  his  habits  temperate  and  abste- 
mious ;  in  his  disposition  cheerful  and  full  of  vi- 
Tadty  s  and  that,  excepting  the  usual  diseases  of 
infancy,  he  had  known  sickness  only  by  name.  To 
this  letter  Sir  Joseph  Banks  answered,  **  If  Mr 
'^  H(Mmeman  be  really  the  person  you  describe,  he 
^*  is  the  very  identical  person  whom  we  are  in 
'^  search  of."  This  reply  was  communicated  to 
Homeman,  at  Hanover,  by  the  professor,  who,  to 
his  astonishment,  saw  him  enter  his  apartment,  be- 
fore he  imagined  the  letter  could  have  reached 
him ;  such  expedition  had  the  young  adventurer 
used  in  travelling  from  that  city  on  foot.  In  the 
course  of  one  night,  he  formed  an  excellent  plan 
of  his  journey,  which  was  immediately  diq»atched 
to  London,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Association. 
The  summer  of  1796  was  employed  in  attending 
the  lectures  on  natural  history  at  Gottingen,  and 
in  acquiring  Arabic  and  the  other  oriental  lan- 
guages. In  Febnaary  1797>  he  visited  London, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  African  Association, 
who  unanimously  sanctioned  his  appointment.  Afp 
ter  a  passport  had  beeif  procured  from  the  French 
Directory,  Mr  Homeman   proceeded   to  Fans, 
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where  he  wag  iatroduoed  to  some  of  the  moat  ^- 
nent  literary  characters  of  the  National  Institute^ 
who  received  him  with  great  attention^  and  zeal* 
ously  promoted  his  views.  From  Paris,  Mr  Home- 
man  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  where  he  embarked 
in  a  Cyprus  trader,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty 
days,  arrived^  on  August  31st,  at  Lemiea  in  Cyprus. 
From  Lerpica  he  passed  to  the  bay  of  Caroub^» 
wher^  he  arrived  on  September  10th.  At  Alex- 
andria,  he  resided  ten  days  in.  the  house  of  the 
English  consul,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  em- 
ployed  in  mineralogical  researches  in  its  vicinity. 
In  one  of  the  convents,  he  met,  by  uncommon 
good  fortune,  an  aged  monk,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  spoke  Arabic  more  fluently  than  his  native 
language,  and  who  was  going  immedmtely  to  Cairo, 
where  he  intended  to  reside  for  aome  months.  In 
company  with  this  friendly  monk,  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo  to  wait  for  the  departure  of  the  Carina  ca- 
ravan, and  arrived  on  September  27^h.  He  spent 
some  months  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the 
Mograbins,  or  Western  Arabs,  and  was  then  de* 
tained  some  time  longer,  by  the  boreaking  out  of 
the  plague.  Laatly,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
departing,  news  arrived  that  the  French,  under 
Buonaparte^  had  landed  at  Alexandria.  All  Eu- 
ropeans were  then  seised  and  confined  in  the  cas- 
tle, chiefly  to  sav^  them  fixta  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace.   They  continued  there  till  the  araval  of 
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Buonaparte,  who  no  sooner  learned  the  situation  and 
destination  of  Homeman,  than  he  sent  fbr  him, 
supplied  him  with  passports,  and  made  liberal  of- 
fers of  money,  or  whatever  else  might  be  necessary 
for  his  progress. 

Homeman  set  out  with  the  caravan,  on  the  5th 
of  September  1799,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo,  and  on  the  8th  entered  the  Libyan  desert- 
In  this  journey,  the  Arabs  travelled  the  whole 
day,  without  stopping  either  for  rest  or  for  meals* 
In  the  evening  they  halted,  made  asmall  hole  in 
the  sand,  and,  having  collected  some  wood,  kindled 
a  fire  to  cook  their  victuals.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  flour,  kouskous,  onions,  mutton  suet,  and 
oil  or  butter,  which  are  boiled  together,  and  made 
into  different  species  of  soups  or  puddings.  Each 
cooked  his  own  victuals,  and  Homeman  soon  found, 
that,  by  employing  the  services  of  another,  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  contempt  or  suspicion  ;  he  follow- 
ed, therefore,  the  example  of  the  rest. 

The  surface  of  the  sandy  waste  over  which  they 
travelled,  precisely  resembled  a  shore  from  which 
the  waters  have  retired  after  a  storm.  It  was 
covered  with  innumerable  fragments  of  petrified 
wood,  sometimes  whole  trunks  of  trees,  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  sometimes  merely  branches  and 
twigs,  or  even  pieces  of  bark.  Fragments  of  masts 
have  been  supposed  to  be  discovered ;  but  these  are 
conceived  to  have  been  merely  broken  trunks  of  an 
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.elongated  form.  This  petrified  wood  was  generdly 
black»  but  sometimes  lightish  grey,  when  it  resem- 
bled patural  wood  so  completely,  as  to  be  some- 
times brought  in  for  (he  purpose  of  firing. 
^  After  -a  journey  of  eleven  days,  the  party  arr 
rived,  on  the  l5th  September,  at  a  small  village 
situated  on  a  rock,  called  Ummesogeir.  This  rock, 
sequestered  by  siich  immense  deserts  from  the  rest 
jof  the  world,  contains  only  about  120  inhabitant Jf. 
They  are  hospitable,  simple,  and  peaceable;  and  sub- 
sist by  collecting  dates,  which  are  sold  to  the  Arabs, 
and  sometimes  carried  to  Alexandria.  Once  only, 
it  is  said,  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  attempted  tp 
strip  them  of  their  little  dommn ;  but  they  were 
driven  off;  and  the  inhabitants  ascribe  their  suc- 
cess to  the  miraculous  influence  of  one  of  their 
holy  men. 

From  Ummesogeir,  a  journey  of  twenty-four 
hours  brought  them  to  Siwah,  an  extensive  oasis, 
containing  the  only  considerable  mass  of  popular 
tion  which  occurs  on  the  route  to  Fezzap.  Siwah 
is  built  upon  and  around  a  mass  of  rock,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  hollowed  out  into  caves, 
for  the  abode  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Th^ 
bouses,  in  fact,  bear  still  a  resemblance  to  caves, 
and  are  huddled  together  so  close,  and  in  suqh 
confusion,  that  many  of  th^m  want  light,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  labyrinth,  through  which  no  stranger 
Clan  penetrate  without  a  guide.     It  was  compare^ 
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to  a  bee-hive,  and  the  general  aspect,  the  crowded 
population,  and  the  confused  hum  which  issued 
from  its  precincts,  all  tended  to  justify  the  com* 
parison. 

Siwah  is  situated  in  A  well  watered  valley  of 
about  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  barren  rocks*  Browne  gives  a  much  smaller 
extent,  but  probably  referred  only  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  soil  'is  a 
sandy  loam,  producing  com,  oil,  and  vegetables ; 
but  dates  form  the  chief  product  and  wealth  of 
the  district.  Baskets  of  dates  are  the  standard 
by  which  all  commodities  are  valued;  Almost 
every  Siwahan  possesses  a  date  garden,  well  ^elos- 
edf  and  carefully  watered.  |  Mr  Homeman  was  un* 
able  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  population. 
The  government  was  originally  vested  in  twelve 
shieks,  on  whom  the  executive  government  de^ 
volved  in  rotation  ;  but  twenty  other  wealthy  citi- 
zens having  forced  their  way  into  power,  it  has  be^ 
eome  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy^  Matters  of  im- 
portance are  debated  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs, 
which  is  held  close  to  the  town  wall ;  and  when 
they  are  unable  to  come  to  an  amicable  decision^ 
recourse  is  speedily  had  to  arms.  Our  traveller 
gives  no  favourable  report  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  forward  and  insolent ;  and,  to  place  their  goods 
in  security,  the  travellers  required  much  stricter 
precautions  than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustom^ 
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ed  to  onploy.  The  language  appears  te  be  abori* 
ginal,  and  to  be  a  dialect  df  that  spdcen  by  all  the 
native  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Siwah  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  monument 
of  antiquity  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  westward. 
This,  which,  by  the  natives,  is  called  Umme- 
beda»  consists  of  a  large  mass  of  ruins  in  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dis* 
cover  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  structure 
was  destined.  There  are  evident  remains  of  an 
exterior  wall  of  great  strength,  and  abcnit  400 
yards  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  are  found 
the  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal edifice.  It  is  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  height, 
twenty^four  in  width,  and  ten  or  twelve  paces  la 
length.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  construct- 
ed, particularly  in  the  roof,  of  very  laige  blocks  of 
stone^  c^nented  with  small  stones  and  lime.  The 
interior  o£  the  waUs  is  decorated  with  hierogly- 
phics, and  appear  to  have  been  partly  painted. 
From  the  whole  description,  compared  with  diat 
of  Browne,  and  with  the  ancient  writers,  there 
seems  very  little  doubt,  that  this  is  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  object  of  unbounded 
veneration  in  the  ancient  world.  The  vicinity  of 
the  fertile  oasis  of  Siwah,  and  the  catacombs  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountams,  strongly  tend  te 
support  this  opinion. 

On  leaving  Siwah,  the  road  was  for  some  tine 
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bordered  by  vast  precipices,  composed  of  a  rock 
which  appears,  by  the  description,  to  be  shell  lime- 
stone. It  was  in  •  some  parts  absolutely  crowded. 
Tnth  shells  and  remains  of  marine  animals.  Ar» 
riving  in  four  days  at  the  fruitful  valley  of  Schiacha, 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  braying  of 
some  hundred  asses,  which  proved  to  be  convey* 
ittg  the  inhabitants  of  iSwah,  armed  and  pre- 
pared for  combat.  The  caravan  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  alarm,  though  the  scouts  soon  brought 
assurances,  that  no  harm  was  intended  against 
th^.  Homeman  sent  his  interpreter  to  collect 
intelligence,  and  soon  saw  him  return  with  a  very 
doleful  countenance.  It  had  transpired  at  Siwah 
that  they  wef*e  Christians ;  and  the  sole  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  ihsist  that  they  should  be 
seized,  and  immediately  put  to  death.  The  inter- 
preter was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dismay,  and 
considered  his  fate  as  inevitable ;  but  Homeman 
walked  firmly  up  to  meet  this  tumultuous  assem- 
blage. The  •  cry  immediately  arose,  that  these 
were  the  new  Christians  from  Cairo  (the  French), 
and  that  they  were  traversing  the  country  as  spies. 
On  this  difficult  occasion,  Homeman  acted  his 
part  with  great  courage.  Besides  meeting  the 
statement  of  the  Siwahans  by  the  most  positive 
^averments  to  the  contrary,  he  drew  out  a  copy  of 
the  Koran,  and  displayed  his  skill  in  reading  and 
interpreting  that  sacred  standard  of  the  Musul* 
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man's  faith.  A  deep  impression  was  thus  made  <ttl 
the  assembly;  his  own  caravan  eagerly  espoused 
his  cause  ;  several  of  the  Siwahans  joined;  so 
that  those  who  were  most  eagerly  bent  on  plun* 
dering  him,  were  at  last  obliged  to  desist.  Un- 
fortunately the  interpreter,  during  his  first  panie, 
had  removed  the  mineral  specimens,  books,  papers, 
and  other  suspicious  articles,  and  caused  them  to 
be  buried  in  a  neighbouring  swamp,  whence  they 
could  never  afterwards  be  recovered. 

Our  traveller,  having  thus  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orthodox  Musulman,  left  Schiacha  along 
with  the  caravan,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Au- 
gila.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  being  mention* 
ed  under  the  same  name  by  Heitidotus..  Antiqui^ 
ty  is  a  general  character  of  the  towns  in  this  part 
of  Africa^  since  an  immense  track  usually  contains 
only  one  spot  fit  for  cultivation  ;  on  which  spot  the 
town  must  remain,  in  spi£e  of  every  revoluti<m. 
Augila  does  not  present  any  other  interesting  fea^ 
ture.  It  is  ill  built,  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty, 
the  houses  of  one  story  only,  and  without  any 
light,  unless  from  the  door.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  caravan  traffic,  and  display 
that  mean  and  shuffling  spirit,  which  the  habits  of 
petty  trade  are  apt  to  generate. 

Leaving  Augila,  the  party  came  in  four  days  td 
a  mountain  called  the  Neddeck,  diversified  by  pe- 
culiarly wild  and  abrupt  forms  of  rock. .  In  three 
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days  more  they  arrived  at  the  Black  Harutch,  a 
long  range  of  dreary  mountains,  the  Mans  Ater  of 
the  ancients,  and  whose  aspect  entirely  corresponds 
to  this  name.  For  six  days  they  coiftinued  to  pass 
through  range  after  range,  the  track  lying  through 
narrow  valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  often  steep,  and 
obstructed  by  loose  stones.  \Vhenever  our  travel- 
ler, from  curiosity,  went  a  little  out  of  the  roa4#  he' 
found  the  ravines  still  narrower,  and  the  aspect  of 
nature  more  dreary  and  terrific.  On  emerging 
from  this  mournful  region,  they  came  to  a  vast 
plain,  called  the  White  Harutch.  It  is  ^chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  rocks  and  stones  having  all 
the  appearance  of  being  glazed.  It  abounds  in  the 
remains  of  marine  animals,  and  in  shells,  which, 
when  broken,  exhibit  a  vitreous  fracture. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  after  leaving  Augila,  the 
caravan  arrived  at  Temissa,  situated  within  the  ter« 
ritory  of  Fezzan.     The  toils  and  dangers  of  their 
journey  were  now  over,  and  both  here  and  at  Zuila 
they  were  received  with  rapturous  demonstrations 
of  joy.     Zuila  is  a  considerable  town,  containing 
many  rich  merchants.  It  was  said  to  have  been  an- 
ciently ^e  capital  of  Fezzan ;  and  the  ruins,  9» 
'well  as  a  great  part  of  its  circuit  unoccupied,  seem-^ 
ed  to  bear  testimony  that  it  had  once  been  more 
considerable  than  at  present.     In  a  short  time  they 
arrived  at  Mourzouk,  the  capital,  which  terminated 
their  tedious  journey  of  seventy-four  days.    The 
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Sultan,  according  to  his  usual  custom  oti  the  ar- 
rival of  a  caravan,  was  posted  on  a  rising  ground 
in  front  of  the  city.  He  was  seated  in  an  old  el- 
bow chair,  covered  with  a  cloth  striped  red  and 
green.  Each  traveller  then  pulled  off  his  slip- 
pers, and  approaching  barefoot,  kissed  the  royal 
hand,  then  went  and  seated  himself  behind.  The 
pilgrims  raised  a  chaunt  of  gratitude,  for  their 
prosperous  journey,  which  was  continued  till  they 
were  dismissed  by  the  Sultan,  who  sent  afterwards 
a  present  of  dates  and  meat  to  each  of  the  tents. 

Fezzan,  according  to  Homeman,  is  about  300 
miles  in  the  greatest  length  of  its  cultivated  part, 
and  200  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  climate  is  not 
agreeable ;  in  summer,  insupportably  hot ;  in  win- 
ter, often  extremely  cold.  It  seldom  rains,  and 
there  is  not  a  river,  or  even  rivulet,  which  deserves 
the  name.  Dates  are  the  staple  product  of  the  soil ; 
though  fit  for  grain,  it  does  not,  from  the  defect 
of  cultivation,  produce  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  animals.  The  ass  and  goat  are 
the  most  numerous.  The  population  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  70,000  or  75,000  inhabitaMs.  Ma- 
nufactures are  in  the  rudest  state ;  nor  does  the 
country  contain  a  good  artificer  of'  any  description. 
The  commerce  is,  however,  considerable  ;  but 
chiefly  of  transit,  in  consequence  of  the  central  si- 
tuation of  Fezsan.     It  forms  the  medmm  of  qom- 
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munication  between  Egypt  and  Marocco,  between 
Barbary  and  Nigrituu  From  October  to  February 
Mounsouk  is  a  species  of  rendezvous  for  merchants 
from  every  part  of  Africa.  This  trade»  however, 
is  rather  carried  on  by  the  tribes  immediately  bor* 
dering  on  Fezzan,  the  Tibbo,  Tuarick,  the  feofie 
of  Augila,  and  Cashna,  than  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fezzan  itself.  The  king,  though  tributary  to  Tri« 
yeii,  is  entirely  absolute  within  his  own  territory ; 
and  the  taxes  are  often  levied  in  a  very  arbitrary 
and  of^essive  manner.  The  people  of  Fezzan  are 
abstemious  in  regard  to  food,  but  are  much  addict- 
ed to  drunkenness,  and  their  manners  in  other  re- ' 
q>ects  extremely  licentious.  IS^y  universally  pro- 
fess the  Mahometan  religion,    m^^  . 

Mr  Homeman  obtained  considerable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  tribes,  who  fill  the  habitable 
poitions  of  the  vast  desert  which  intervenes  be- 
tween Fezzan,  Bornou,  and  Cashna.  These  con- 
sist of  two  classes  of  nations,  called  the  Tibbo  and 
the  Tuariek. '  The  Tihbe  extend  along  the  south- 
em  frontier  of  Fezzan,  thence  eastward  toward 
Egypt,  and  along  the  north  of  Bornou.  They  are 
small  in  stature,  are  almost,  but  not  quite  black, 
and  have  long  hair,  less  curled  than  that  of  the  ne- 
groes. They  have  quick  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  small 
turned  up  nose,  and  limbs  well-formed.  They 
profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  are  by  no 
means  rigorous  in  its  observance.     They  are  ac- 
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cased  of  being  suspicious  and  treacherous ;  the 
Fezzaniaus  shun  in  general  to  travel  along  with 
them.  Their  usual  clothing  is  sheep-skins ;  but 
the  principal  people,  when  they  come  to  Pezssan^ 
dress  themselves  in  large  blue  shirts^  wrapping  their 
head  in  dark  blue  cloth,  so  that  their  eyes  only  are 
seen*  Their  language  is  spoken  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  abounds  with  the  consonants  /  and  s, 
so  that  it  has  been  compared,  both  by  the  ancients 
and  modems,  to  the  whistling  of  birds.  The  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  the  Tibbo  of  Bilma ;  the  Tibbo 
Kschade,  or  Rock  Tibbo ;  and  the  Tibbo  of  Bur- 
gu.  The  first  of  these  carry  on  most  of  the  trade 
between  Fezzan  9mL  Bomou. 

The  Tuarick  e^end  west  and  south  of  the  Tib^- 
bo,  along  the  western  frontier  of  Bornou,  and 
i*each  as  far  as  the  Niger,  along  the  shores  of 
which  river  they  are  established  in  great  numbers. 
Of  all  the  indigenous  tribes  of  North  Africa,  they 
appear  to  be  by  much  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful.  Tliey  are  divided  into  various  nations^ 
differing  both  as  to  manners  and  external  appear- 
ance, but  all  speaking  the  same  language.  The  most 
powerful,  the  KoUuvi,  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  Asben,  which  ranks  next  to  Bomou,  among 
the  kingdoms  of  interior  Africa.  Most  of  the 
trade  between  Fezzan  and  the  countries  on  the 
Niger  is  carried  on  by  this  people,  lliey  are 
thin^  rather,  tall  ^  their  step  is  at  once  steady  and 
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6wifl; ;  their  look  is  stern,  and  their  whole  de- 
meanour warlike*  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short 
shirt  and  breeches,  both  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
and  they  wind  a  black  cloth  round  their  head 
like  a  helmet,  which  covers  all  except  their  eyes^ 
Most  of  them  are  black,  though  without  the 
negro  features  ;  but  the  tribe  called  Tagama, 
situated  on  the  Niger,  is  at  least  comparatively 
white.  This  tribe  difters  also  from  the  rest  of  the 
lace  in  not  being  Mahommedans.  They  were 
described  to  Homeman  as  Nazari^  being  the  term 
by  which,  in  Africa,  Christians  ^re  usually  desig- 
nated. He  asserts,  however^  that  he  found  the  term 
applied  generally  to  infidels,  not  to  Chnstians  only, 
but  to  Pagans ;  in  which  last  sense  he  conceives  it 
to  attach  to  these  Tuarick*  This,  however,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  report  which  was  collected,  by 
Jackson  and  Park,  respecting  a  Christie  nation 
situated  on  the  Niger. 

Homeman  did  not  g^in  much  information  re- 
specting Tombuctoo,  between  which  city  and  Fez- 
zan  there  is  little  communication.  Houssa,  called 
by  him  Haussa,  is  represented,  i^ot  as  a  single  king- 
dom, but  au9  a  general  name  implied  to  the  whole 
track  situated  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nigen 
It  comprehends,  according  to  him,  Cashna,  Daura^ 
Cano,  (probably  the  ancient  Gana,)  Solan^  Noro, 
Nyffe,  Cabi,  2^mfara,  and  Guber.  Most  of  these 
kingdpms  are  tributary,  either  to  Bornou  or  As- 
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ben.  The  Haussa,  though  negroes,  are  not  quite 
blacky  and  have  an  interesting  countenance.  They 
are  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Mild,  benevolent,  and  extremely  gay  in 
their  manners,  they  cultivate  the  land  with  great 
assiduity,  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  with  which  they  supply  the  Fezzanians* 
The  Haussa  women  are  described  as  possessing  a 
species  of  music  which  has  the  power,  either  of 
melting  their  husbands  to  tears,  or  of  rousing  them 
to  warlike  achievements. 

Bomou  is  at  present  decidedly  the  most  power* 
fill  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Cauga  and 
Wangara  are  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  ;  Begarmee,  Cashna,  and  dmost  alt  the 
states  composing  Haussa,  pay  tribute  to  him.  Tb^ 
Bomouans  are  blacker  than  the  inhabitants  of  Haus* 
sa  ;  they  are  also  ruder  in  their  habits  and  manners. 
A  kingdom  situated  round  a  large  lake  was  describ- 
ed to  Homeman  under  the  names  of  Cougu,  Lussi, 
and  Fiddri,  (Fittri  of  Browne,  and  Cauga  of  the 
Arabians.)  Tlie  lake  is  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence during  the  dry  season,  but  is  increased  by  the 
rains  to  double  that  magnitude.  Tlie  natives  dwell 
in  huts,  and  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization. 
To  the  east  lies  Begarmee,  famous  for  its  slave 
trade,  or  rather  slave  stealing.  Still  further  east 
lie  Wadey  and  M etho,  (the  same  probably  with  the 
Bergoo  of  Browne,)  and  beyond  them 
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With  regard  to  the  river  explored  by  Park,  and 
which  Europeans  call  the  Niger,  Mr  Horneman's 
information  kb,  that  it  flowed  from  Tombuctoo  eas^r 
ward  through  the  kingdoms  of  Haussa,  particular- 
ly Nyffe  and  Cabi,  where  it  is  called  Gulbi,  (the 
same  as  Joliba) ;  it  then  passed  through  part  of  y^ 
Bomou,  whence  it  turned  suddenly  southwards,  ^  . 
and,  passing  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Darfil^r, 
flowed  on  to  Sennaar,  being  the  same  stream  with 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  Egyptian  Nile.  One  per- 
son, however,  assured  him,  that  the  communica- 
tion took  place  only  during  the  wet  season,  and 
that  at  other  times  the  Nile  was  reposing,  or  non 
Jbtens* 

AAer  some  stay  at  Fezzan,  Mr  Horneman  made 
an  excursion  to  Tripoli,  whence  he  -returned  to 
Fezzan  on  the  S9th  January  1800.  On  the  6th 
April,  he  writes  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with 
the  caravan  for  Bomou,  along  with  two  great  She- 
reefs,  whose  protection  he  considers  as  placing  him 
in  full  security*  No  intelligence  being  received 
from  him  during  that  and  the  two  following  years, 
very  serious  despondence  began  to  arise.  On  the 
17th  January  1804,  the  Altona  Gazette  stated, 
that,  in  September  1803,  Mr  Nissen,  the  Danish 
consul  at  Tripoli,  saw  there  a  merchant  of  Fezzan, 
lately  arrived  by  the  caravan,  and  inquiring  of  him 
after  Jussuph,  the  name  under  which  H(H-neman 
travelled^  the  merchant  replied^  that  Jussuph  was 
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was  gone  to  Gondasch,  with  the  view  of  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  the  coast  and  returning  to  Europe.    It 
was  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  merchant  had  come 
from  Buran.     Neither  Gondasch  nor  Buran  had 
ever  been  heard  of  in  Europe ;  but  the  cities  of 
the  interior  are  too  little  known  to  make  this  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in  passing 
through  so  many  hands,  what  transformation  the 
sounds  of  an  unknown  language  may  undergo.   In 
the  Report  of  June  1,  1805,  Sir  William  Young 
tjitates,  that  Mr  M'Donogh,  long  consul  at  Tripoli, 
hgd  mentioned  to  himself  ^  Imving,  while  at  Tripoli, 
**  received  accounts  from  a  very  respectable  Moorish 
'*  merchant,  that  Jussuph,  or  Homeman,  had  been 
**  well  at  Cas'na  about  the  month  of  June  1803,  apd 
*^  that  he  was  there  highly  respected  as  a  Marabout 
<*  or  Musulman  saint.'*  No  other  precise  information 
was  ever  obtained  respecting  this  traveller ;  though, 
on  the  28th  May  1808,  the  committee  report,  that 
they  are  ^^  not  without  some  gleam  of  hope,  found- 
<^  ed  on  some  uncertain  'reports,  th^  he  may  stUl 
<'  be  in  safety ;''  and,  on  the  27th  May  1809, 
add,  **  Some  few  circumstances  relating  to  your 
**  traveller,  Mr  Homeman,  have  been  laid  before 
f  <  your  committee,  but  of  so  vague  and  uncertain  a 
«  nature,  as  to  afford  no  great  hope  of  a  successful 
^*  termination  of  his  important  undertaking,  but  at 
<^  the  same  time,  not  so  absolutely  un&vouinble  as 
^<  tp  extinguish  every  hopeof  his  return  to  his  friends 
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**  and  to  bis  country/'  After  the  lapse,  however, 
of  seventeen  years,  every  such  expectation  must  be 
conridered  as  finally  closed. 

As  soon  as  the  Association  began  to  feel  despon- 
dence as  to  the  return  of  Homeman,  they  looked 
round  for  some  one  to  fill  his  place  in  the  arduous 
task  of  exploring  interior  Africa.  Two  gentlemen 
oflPered  their  services,  Mr  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Ni* 
cholls  ;  but  the  former  limited  his  proposal  to  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  considered  an  object  of  inferior  interest* 
Mr  NichoUs  fixing  no  such  limitation,  and  appear- 
ing well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  his  services 
were  engaged  by  the  committee.  The  point  fixed 
for  his  outset  was  Gdabar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin, 
by  proceeding  directly  south  from  whence  he  would 
reach,  by  a  route  shorter  than  any  other,  the  heart 
of  the  unknown  region  on  the  Niger.  Sir  William 
Young,  in  his  report,  states,  what  has  recently  been 
confirmed,  that  the  native  merchants  in  that  part 
of  Africa  were  in  habits  of  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  country  of  Houssa..  Mr  Nicholls, 
therefore,  having  obtained  recommendations  from 
the  principal  traders  in  Liverpool,  sailed  from  that 
place  on  the  1st  November  1804,  and  arrived  at 
Calabar  in  the  January  following.  Several  letters 
were  received  from  him,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
he  was  well  received  by  the  chiefs  and  principal 
traders*     He  did  not  gain  much  information  about 
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the  interior,  as  most  of  the  slaves  came  from  the 
west,  and  the  Howatt  country,  through  which  he 
meant  to  travel,  traded  with  Calabar  only  for  yams. 
They  had  not  been  ^ble  to  ascend  the  river  of  Ca- 
labar very  high,  as,  after  sailiiig  a  certain  dis- 
jtance,  they  came  to  an  immense  fall  of  water, 
which  was  heard  for  several  miles ;  after  passing 
which,  the  land  rose  very  rapidly. 

From  these  circumstances,  very  sanguine  hop09 
were  entertained  from  the  mis^on  of  Mr  Nicholls; 
but  these  were  wholly  extinguished  by  the  next  ac- 
counts, which  stated,  that  he  had  been  seized  with 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  it. 

The  next  person  chosen  by  the  Association  was 
a  young  Gejrman,  recommended  by  Professor  Blur 
menbach.  In  their  Report  of  28th  May  1808, 
they  withhold  his  name,  lest  the  knowledge  of  it 
should  prove  injurious  to  th^  plan  upon  which  his 
mission  was  to  be  conducted  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
understood  to  have  been  Roenigen*  He  is  describ- 
ed as  well  bom  ;  as  adding,  to  au  i^pright  and  un- 
blemished character,  strength  of  mind,  and  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  great  ardgur  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  a  most  anxious  wish  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  He  proceeded  upbn 
Homeman's  plan  of  passing  for  a  Mahommedan ; 
made  himself  master  of  Arabic  ;  was  circumcised, 
fipd  adopted  entirely  the  costume  and  manqefs  of 
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the  East.  Early  in  1809>  he  arrived  at  Mogadore^ 
and)  after  spending  some  time  in  fitting  himself  for 
the  part  he  was  to  act,  set  out,  with  two  guides,  to 
join  the  Soudan  caravan.  Soon  after,  his  dead 
body  was  found  at  a  little  distance  from  Moga- 
dore.  Nothing  further  was  ever  ascertained ; 
but  the  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  guides,  with  the  view  of  possessing 
themselves  of  the  property  which  he  carried  along 
with  him.  Such  was  the  fatal  termination  of  this 
new  effort  to  explore  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  some  information, 
collected  from  native  sources,  was  transmitted  to 
the  Association.  Mr  Cahill  from  Rabat,  sent 
the  report  of  PHagi  Mahommed,  resident  at  the 
Well  of  Aroan,  a  station  on  the  road  to  Tom- 
buctoo.  He  states,  that,  about  three  years  before, 
the  king  of  Bambarra  had  conquered  Tombuctoo, 
and  had  established  there  a  negro  government, 
though  he  permitted  the  Moors  still  to  reside  and 
carry  on  their  trade.  He  adds,  that  he  himself 
had  met  Park  at  Sansanding,  and  offered  to  con- 
duct him  to  Tombuctoo,  whither  he  might  have 
gone  in  perfect  safety.*  He  confirmed  every  other 
part  of  that  traveller's  statement,  with  regard  to 
his  own  adventures,  and  the  course  of  the  Niger  as 
far  as  Tombuctoo.  The  route  from  Cabra,  the 
port  of  Tombuctoo,  to  Butoo,  the  port  of  Houssa 
and  Cashna,  is  given  by  him,  though  on  report 
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only,  as  follows.  From  Cabra  ta  Agadez,  a  scat- 
tered negro  town,  the  houses  built  with  reeds  and 
rushes,  eight  days }  thence  to  Humbri,  fifteen 
days ;  from  Hunibri  to  Butoo,  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  days.  Eastward  of  Butoo,  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  interrupted  hy  fidls  and  cataracts,  and 
little  known ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
Nile,  or  to  fall  into  it. 

On  the  17th  November  180J^,  Mr  Grey  Jack- 
son, who  had  resided  many  years  as  a  merchant  at 
Mogadore,  made  a  communication  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  relative  to  Tombuctoo,  derived  from  the 
infonnation  of  persons  who  had  visited  or  resided 
in  that  city.  He  declined  nientioning  their  names, 
lest,  in  case  of  his  return  to  Mogadore,  he  should  be 
found  to  have  committed  himself  by  doing  so.  The 
substance  of  this  letter  was  afterwards  published,  in 
an  expanded  form^  as  an  appendix  to  Mr  Jack- 
son's description  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The 
infonnation  has  evidently  been  collected  somewhat 
loosely,  but  it  appears  original^  and  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  many  of  its  features. 

Tombuctoo  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
aatidy  eminen^^*  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference^ but  not  surrouj^ed  by  walls.  The  bouses 
are  spacious,  and  built  iu  a  quadrangular:  form,  but 
J^ive  Up  tipper  rooBfi^  and  even  no  windows,  being 
entirely  lighted  from  the  doors,  which  arrwide  and 
^ty«     Te^  miles  to  the  aouth  lies  Cabim  the  port 
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of  Tombuctoo,  situated  upon  the  Nile  Abide,  or 
Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  is  here  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  London.  It  passes  on  to  Houssa,  1000 
kniles  to  the  eastward,  and  with  which  a  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on.  Fifteen  days'  journey  to 
the  east  of  Tombuctoo,  is  an  immense  lake  called 
the  Sea  of  Soudan,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabit- 
ed by  a  race  of  men  who  are  white  and  Christians, 
and  who  trade  in. larger  vessels  than  are  used  upon 
the  river.  They  are  probably  the  l^agama  Tua*^ 
rick  of  Horneman.  Tombuctoo  is  described  by 
Mr  Jackson  as  subject  to  Bambarra,  but  the  inter- 
nal police  of  the  city  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mo(h*s. 
All  religions  are  tolerated,  except  the  Jewish.  Hie 
profits  on  the  trade  to  Tombuctoo  wei*e  said  to  be 
80  great,  that  5000  dollars  invested  in  European 
produce  at  Mogadore  or  Fez,  would  in  a  year  or 
two  produce  a  return  of  20,000* 
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MR  park's  second  JOURNET, 

Plan  of  a  new  Expedition  to  the  Niger^-^Undertaken  hy  Mr 
Park, — His  arrival  at  Goree» — Departure* — Beginning  of 
the  rainy  season, — Alarming  sickness.^^  Washing  Jor  gold. 
— Depredations  of  the  Natives. — Arrival  on  the  Niger. — 
Iniervierv  with  Mansongs  Prime  Minister, — Residence  at 
Sansanding.^Duilds  a  booty  and  sets  sail. — Reports  of  his 
death. — Particulars 9  as  narrated  by  Amadi  Fatouma. 

Splendid  as  the  first  discoveries  of  Park  had 
been,  they  had  tended  rather  to  excite  than  to 
gratify  the  ardent  curiosity  by  which  his  mission 
had  been  prompted.  The  Niger  had  been  viewed 
by  European  eyes,  and  the  direction  of  its  stream 
fully  ascertained.  But  this  direction,  stretching 
from  the  ocean,  and  into  the  unknown  depths  of 
interior  Africa,  only  tended  to  envelope  in  still 
deeper  mystery  the  progress  of  that  celebrated 
stream.  All,  besides,  which  Park  observed  or 
learned,  respecting  the  nations  which  extended 
along  its  banks,  was  calculated  to  heighten  the  in« 
tefest  with  which  they  had  always  been  viewed. 
These  feelings  were  now  become  general  through 
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the  nation,  and  their  influence  was  felt  in  a  quar-^ 
ter  whence  more  powerful  exertions  could  issue, 
than  from  the  most  powerful  association  of  indivi- 
duals. The  present  reign  had'«been  distinguished 
by  an  extraotdinary  zeal  for  promoting  the  pro« 
gress  of  discovery  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  du« 
ring  its  lapse,  Britain  had  risen  to  the  first  rank  in 
this  distinguished  career.  The  same  patronage 
under  which  Captain  Cook  had  displayed  himself 
as  the  first  of  maritime  explorers,  was  now  extend-^ 
ed  to  one,  who  held  a  place  equally  eminent  among 
land  travellers.  In  October  1801,  Park  was  ap- 
prised that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
send  a  new  expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  to  Africa^ 
and  was  invited  to  place  himself  at  its  head.  In 
his  ardent  mind,  neither  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer **  hairbreadth  'scapes,*'  nor  domestic  ties  re-» 
cently  formed,  could  for  a  moment  damp  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  embarked  in  this  new 
field  of  adventure.  He  would  have  departed  with- 
out delay,  had  not  a  change  of  ministry,  and  some 
official  difficulties,  retarded  the  equipment  of  the 
expedition  till  September  1804.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  he  deliver^  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  me- 
moir on  the  plan  and  objects  of  this  expedition. 
To  understand  these,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  some  circumstances  by  which  his  views  on 
this  subject  had  been  powerfully  affected.    During 
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his  retirement  in  Scotland,  he  had  formed  an  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  a  Mr  Maxwdl,  whot  as  a 
trader,  had  frequented  the  coast  of  Congo,  and 
particularly  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  the 
name  of  that  kingdom  ;  a  grand  natiind  feature, 
which,  fi'om  the  little  intercourse  maintained  with 
this  part  of  Africa,  had  been  nearly  fotgotten  in 
Europe*  As  the  two  friends  compared  their  re- 
marks on  the  rirers  which  had  come  respectively 
under  their  observation,  of  one  of  which,  tiie  termi- 
nation—of the  other,  the  source,*— was  unknown  ; 
the  hypothesis  very  naturally  arose,  that  those  two 
might  be  one  only  ;  that  the  Niger,  alfter  a  drent'* 
tous  course  through  central  Afika,  might,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Congo,  disdbarge  its  waters  into  Ae 
Atlantic*  Neither  Park  nor  Maxwell  were  men 
of  speculation  ;  but  when  such  characters  do  spe- 
culate, it  is  always  with  a  confidence  and  enthusi- 
asm unknown '  to  these  to  whom  such  an  operndon 
of  mind  is  familiar*  The  idea  was  soon  ripened 
in  the  mind  of  Park,  into  the  fullest  and  firmest 
conviction ;  and,  with  reference  to  it,  tiie  whole 
plan  of  his  expedition  was  arranged^  He  propo- 
sed  to  proceed  into  fiambarra  by  neariy  his  fonner 
route  ;  there  to  construct  two  boats  40  feet  long,  8 
feet  broad,  and  drawing  ^  feet  of  water.  With 
these  vesseishe  was  to  navigate  downwards  into  Wan- 
gara ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  thehce  onward  to  Congo. 
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He  admitted^  that,  if  the  Niger  should  have  an  in«- 
land  terminatioiiy  his  return  would  be  extremely  dif- 
fieult,  and  evoi  next  to  impossible;  the  only  chance 
of  sucoess  being  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  laboured  under  rery  small  apprehen^ 
sions  of  suoh  a  disappointment.  He  demanded, 
as  requisite  for  carrying  his  views  into  effect,  thirty- 
six  Europeans,  six  of  whom  should  be  artificers, 
and  the  rest  soldiers  ;  asses  fior  conveying  the  bag- 
gi^e ;  tools  for  oonstructing  the  boats ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  articles  for  trade  and  presmts  to  .the  na- 
tives. His  views  were  met  by  Government  with  the 
utmost  liberdity  j  the  governor  of  Goree  was  in- 
structed to  supply  him  with  the  numb^  of  soldiers 
required ;  a  eommand  of  money  was  given  to  the 
extent  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  liberal  re- 
tmmeration  was  secured,  as  a  just  reward  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  undertaking. 

Mr  Park  arrived  at  Goree  on  the  28th  May. 
The  sdection  o£  the  parsons  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  all  the  various  preliminary  arvange- 
nents,  could  not  be  completed  in  less  than  a  month, 
^and  it  was  the  i27th  of  April  before  he  was  aUe  to 
set  out  fimm  Kayee,  a  village  near  Pisania.  It 
was  then  certainly  a  subject  of  very  serious  con- 
ttderatioa,  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  delayed 
his  |0umey  till  the  dose  of  the  rainy  season ;  and 
to  u^  wbo  can  eooUy  consider  the  question,  suchap- 
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pears  doubtless  to  have  been  the  most  pnideut 
course.  Yet  the  censure  of  Park  for  not  adf^vt* 
ing  it  has  perhaps  been  carried-  too  far.  We  al* 
lude  not  merely  to  the  rdiictanee  with  which»  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  exalted  and  enthusiastic,  he  could 
resoWe  to  suspend  all  his  operations,  and  linger  for 
six  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Gambia ;  but  in 
fact  he  calculated,  and  upon  very  plausible  grounds, 
that  he  might  reach  the  Niger .  by  the  middle  of 
June,  the  mere  commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. He  foresaw  not  the  casualties  by  which  his 
progress  would  be  impeded,  and  probably  was  not 
aware  of  the  frequency  and  &tal  e%cts  of  the  pre- 
vious tornadoes,  no  mention  of  whidb  occiu^  in  his 
first  journey.  On  arriving  at  Pisania,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  purchase  a  few  additional  asses,  which, 
along  with  other  arrangements,  detained  him  for 
six  days.  He  left  Pisania  on  the  4th  May,  and 
arrived  at  Jindey  on  the  5th.  Here  he  observed 
the  process  used  for  dyemg  cotton  clpths,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  manufactory.  A  ley  is  formed. 1^ 
filtrating  water  through  the  wood  ashes  of  two  spe- 
cies of  Mimossa  ;  which  is  then  poured  into,  a  pot| 
about  a  quarter  filled  with  indigo  leaves.  AAer 
being  frequently  stirred,  in  the  course  of  ten  days, 
it  afibrds  the  dye  required.  The  operatimi  is  per- 
formed, without  any  mordant,  by  merely  dipjung 
the  cloth  repeatedly  in  the  liquid,  and  hanging  it 
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up  to  dry.    In  four  days  a  blue  colour  is  produced, 
equal  to  the  finest  India  baft. 

On  the  11th,  Park  reached  Madina,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  WooUi.  Great  difficulty  was  here 
experienced,  in  satisfying  the  king  as  to  the  amount 
of  presents  to  be  given  to  him.  Passing  through 
Bambakoo,  they  reached  on  the  ISth  the  village  of 
Kanipe.  Here  the  women  having  learned  that 
the  party  were  obliged  to  pay  for  water  at  Ma* 
dina,  had  contrived  an  expedient,  with  the  view  of 
extorting,  on  the  same  footing,  some  ornaments  for 
their  persons.  With  indefatigable  industry,  they 
emptied  all  the  wells  in  the  village,  and  were  found, 
when  the  party  arrived,  drawing  up  the  water 
from  each  as  fast  as  it  collected.  Park,  how- 
ever, by  a  stratagem,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
produce  of  the  principal  well ;  which,  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  all 
these  effi>rts  of  the  African  ladies  of  no  avail. 

About  four  miles  after,  they  entered  the  woods 
of  Simbani.  A  civil  war,  now  raging  in  Bondou, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
•  as  the  plunder  of  the  Europeans  might,  to  either 
party,  have  appeared  a  very  profitable  diversion  of 
their  force.  On  emerging  from  these  woods,  they 
had  a  view  of  the  Gambia,  which  was  here  a  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  and  had  a  regular  tide,  contrary 
to  what  was  usually  supposed  to  take  place  above 
Barsaconda.     At  Tambico,  a  violent  altercation 
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arose,  the  Fanmba  having  seized^  first  the  guide's 
horse,  then  himself,  and  severely  fl^ged  hiin«  This 
happened  in  the  evening,  and  Mr  Pal-k  remained  all 
tiight  in  suspense  how  to  act.  He  could  have 
burned  the  village  ;  but  he  delayed  so  violent  a  pro* 
(seeding,  till  it  appeared  whether  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  made.  In  the  morning, 
accordingly,  the  Faramba,  seeing  that  our  traveller 
remained  firm,  sent  back  the  guide,  and,  on  re 
oeiving  a  few  presents,  agreed  to  allow  the  party 
to  pass  without  molestation. 

On  the  25th,  the  expedition  entered  th^  Tenda 
wilderness.  In  their  march  through  it,  some  of 
the  people  unfortunately  disturbed  a  large  swarm 
of  bees ;  which,  issuing  forth,  put  the  whole  party 
completely  to  the  rout.  The  asses,  galloping  up 
a  valley,  escaped  nearly  unhurt;  but  the  men 
and  the  other  animals,  though  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, were  unable  to  escape  most  severe  injury 
from  these  assailants.  The  fire  being  neglected 
in  this  confusion,  spread,  and  threatened  to  cor^ 
sume  the  baggage ;  so  that,  for  half  an  hour,  the  ex« 
pedidon  appeared  tenninated,  by  this  assault  of  the 
bees.  In  the  evening,  the  party  began  to  rally, 
and  next  day  they  were  able  to  proceed ;  but  the 
stings  of  the  animals,  besides  grievously  ttffiicting 
their  whole  number,  actually  caused  the  death  of 
several  of  the  cattle. 

The   travellers    successively   passed  Sibftillki, 
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Sadoo,  and  Tambaounda.  They  3aw  at  a  dis» 
tance  the  hills  of  Foota  Jallo,  between  which»  and 
a  castellated  mountain,  called  Muianta?  the  Gram- 
bia  was  seen  descending.  This  river  is  called  by  th» 
natives  thp  Ba  Deema.  The  travellers  proceeded 
by  Julifunda  and  Baniserlie,  and  on  the  8tl| 
crossed  the  ^aletne^  On  the  same  day  th^y  ex- 
'  perienced,  for  the  first  time,  a  tornado,  or  storm 
of  violent  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  proved  for  them  the  beginning 
qf  sorrows.  In  three  days  twelve  men  were  oi| 
the  sick  list,  and  the  ground  being  eov^ed  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  left  no  hope 
but  of  augmented  distress.  The  immediate  effect 
of  these  storms  was  to  produce  an  almost  irresistf 
ible  propensity  to  sleep,  and  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  refrain  from  lying  down  on  tbt  wet 
bundles,  or  even  on  the  ground. 

At  Shrondo,  Mr  Park  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  process  of  washing  for  gold.  .  A 
woman  went  with  him  to  a  meadow,  where  there 
were  about  thirty  pits,  similar  to  those  described 
in  treating  of  Bambouk.  Beside  them  were  lying 
heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  to  be  conveyed  to  tht 
wash-pitS}  which  were  shallow,  circular,  and  lined 
with  clay.  All  the  machinery  requked^  oonaisfeed 
in  two  calabashes,  one  larg^  into  which  the  gmvet 
lyas  put ;  the  other  small,  employed  in  pouring  in 
the  water.      The  sand  being  then  covered  with 
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water,  and  carefully  crumbled  down,  was  variously 
agitated  in  the  calabash,  till,  the  lighter  parts  being 
thrown  out,  there  remained  only  a  black  substance, 
called  gold-rust*  Afler  a  little  farther  agitation, 
the  grains  of  gold  began  to  appear.  In  two  pounds 
of  gravel,"  there,  were  found  twenty-three  particles, 
though  some  of  them  very  small.  The  quantity 
of  gold-rust  was  forty  times  that  of  the  gold.  The 
woman  assured  Park,  we  suspect  with  exaggera- 
tion,  that  they  often  found  pieces  of  gold  as  large 
as  the  fist.  The  washing  takes  place  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rains. 

From  Shrondo,  the  travellers  proceeded  along 
the  mountains  of  Konkodoo  to  Dindikoo.  Here 
they  found  also  a  number  of  gold  pits,  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet,  with  notches  in  the 
siites  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ladders.  They  ob- 
served,  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  a  yellow  and 
rusty-coloured  sand,  in  which  the  gold  was  con- 
tained. The  mountains  here  exhibited  very  steep 
precipices,  of  a  coarse  species  of  red  granite.  They 
are  cultivated  to  the  summit ;  and  the  villages  ap- 
peared to  Mr  Park  romantic  beyond  any  thing 
he  had  ever  seen.  They  are  built  in  the  most  de- 
lightful glens  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  thunder  rolls  in  awful  grandeur 
over  their  heads,  can  look  from  their  tremendous 
precipices  over  all   tjie  wild    and  woody  plain, 
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which  extends  from  the  Falenie  to  the  Bhck  Ru 
ver. 

The  anxiety  of  Mr  Park  for  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition, became  now  deeper  every  moment.  Half 
of  them  were  sick,  or  at  least  mifit  for  any  vigor- 
ous exertion.  The  sick  began  to  lie  down,  and 
refuse  to  proceed.  Dreadful  difficulty  was  expe* 
rienced  in  driving  the  cattle  up  some  of  the  rocky 
precipitous  tracks.  The  natives,  too,  seeing  the 
distressed  situation  of  the  party,  began  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  by  carrying  off  whatever  was  left 
unprotected.  At  a  village  called  Serimanna,  it 
W4S  necessary  to  leave  two  of  the  men.  At  ano* 
ther  called  Gimbia,  the  people  attempted,  by  main 
force,  to  stop  and  plunder  them  ;  but,  on  loaded 
muskets  being  presented,  they  were  soon  induced 
to  desist,  and  Park  very  prudently  gave  a  few  pre- 
sents, to  induce  them  to  treat  well  such  of  the 

w 

party  as  might  be  obliged  to  retom.  Near  a  vil* 
lage  called  Sullo  they  ol^served  a  country,  beauti« 
ful  beyond  imagination.  It  presented  all  the  po8« 
sible  diversities  of  rock;  sometimes  towering  up 
like  ruined  castles,  spires,  pyramids^  &c.  They 
passed  one  place  sq  like  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  that 
they  halted  a  little  before  thc^  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  niches,  niined  staircase,  &c.»  were 
all  natural  rock.  .They  observed,  also,  sereral  lofty 
insulfited ;  cliffs  of  granite.  In  short,  the  whiole 
ppuntry  b^tweeii  the  Ba  Vmg  and  Ba  Lee,  two 
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tributaries  of  the  Sen^pil,  is  said  to  be  nigged  and 
grand  beyond  all  power  of  description. 

At  Konkromo  Mr  Park  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  mode  of  smelting  gold.  The  metal 
was  put  into  a  crucible  of  common  red  clay  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  then  fused  by  the  af^lication  of 
bellows  to  a  charcoal  fire.  The  melted  gold  was 
then  poured  into  a  furrow^  and»  when  cold,  was 
hammered  into  a  square  bar.  After  being  again 
heated^  it  was  twisted,  by  two  pairs  erf*  pincers,  into 
the  form  of  a  ring. 

The  psdrty  crossed  with  difficulty^  the  Ba  Fing^ 
which  18  here  a  lai^  narigable  river.  One  of  the 
men  was  drowned,  in  consequence  of  a  canoe  over* 
setting.  The  people  here,  says  Mr  Paric,  are  alt 
thieves.  Scarcely  a  day  now  passed,  without  some 
one  of  ihe  men  either  dying  or  beiQg  left  behindt 
At  Koeeoa,  on  the  ^  of  July,  they  had  an  alarm 
from  three  animals  whom  they  at  first  supposed  to 
be  wild  boars,  but  who  proved  to  be  young  limis^ 
After  prowling  about  all  day,  they  al  midnight  at* 
tadced  the  assess  which  all  broke  their  ropes,  and 
rushed  in  among  the  timts.  One  of  the  lions 
cante  so  liean  that  j^he  sentry  made  a  cut  at  him 
with  his  sword  ^  however,  they  did  uot  succeed  in 
doing  any  mischiefi 

After  passing  the  villages  of  Kombandi  and 
Fdnilla,  Pirk  came  to  the  Wotida,  callefd  also  the 
Ba  WoaUimSi    Though  swelled  two  fbet,  it  was 
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Still  fordable ;  bat  the  driving  over  the  asses  was 
found  a  very  nice  and  difficult  operation.  Isaaco 
took  here  a  most  active  part ;  but,  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  pushing  forward  six  of  the 
most  refractory,  a  crocodile  approached,  seized  him 
by  the  left  thigh,  and  pulled  him  under  water* 
Isaaco  had  the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  to 
search  out  the  eye  of  the  animal,  and  thrust  his 
finger  into  it,  which  caused  the  monster  to  quit  its 
hold.  It  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  and 
seized  the  right  thigh ;  but  was  driven  off  by  the 
skilful  repetition  of  the  same  manoeuvre*  Isaaco^ 
however,  was  cruelly  w(mnded,  and  placed  totally 
out  of  a  condition  for  travelling  ;  and  Park,  being 
unwilling  to  proceed  without  him,  was  detained 
for  fi)ur  days,  until  a  cure  could  be  effected. 

On  the.  11th  July,  they  reached  Keminoom,  or 
Maniakorro,  which  he  describes  as  the  best  forti- 
fied town  that  had  been  seen  in  Africa.  The 
people  here  were  *^  thieves  to  a  man  ;''  in  ^^  theft 
**  and  impudence"  they  surpassed  all  that  had 
before  been  witnessed.  The  most  indefatigable 
in  this  calling  were  the  sons  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, thirty  in  number,  who,  considering  them- 
selves as  amenable  to  no  law,  did  not  deign  to 
throw  any  veil  over  their  depredations.  In  the 
course  of  two  days'  residence,  four  great  coats,  a 
lai^e  bundle  of  beads^  a  musket,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  several  other  articles,  had  disa[^ared.     But 
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dm  ^ifficolty  became  wry  mrioMf  ivhai»  at  the 
14tli  July,  they  wsumed  tbeir  joianey.  Neuij  Ant 
ivboie  town  hung  cm  dieir  rear,  mdf  to  lay  hoUL 
on  e^ry  thing  «Uch  pne»nted  itetf  in  any  eipo.. 
adattitiide*  One  anatchei  a  bog  J^tm  eoe  xif  the 
4i»e8 ;  and,  while  Park  aiy d  Lieujbeiuttit  Martyn  nai 
to  reoover  it,  another  had  tsiam  paasesaion  of  a 
auidcet*  Two  of  the  king's  sons  hwring  eome  ap, 
Mr  Park,  after  speaking  a  few  aaoinentB  to  one, 
was  mueh  aurprised,  on  turning,  to  aee  the  ether 
in  full  flight  with  his  own  musket*  He  ordered 
Mr  Anderson  to  follow  and  fire ;  but  the  latter, 
considering  the  high  extraction  of  the  fiigitiire, 
did  not  deem  such  a  xemedy  prudent*  Pbrsuk 
proved  vain ;  and,  on  their  return,  it  was  found 
that  the  other  had  choeen  to  i^ropr^te  our  tra- 
veller's great  coat. 

The  party  now  formed  the  determination,  <m 
no  account  to  omit  firing  when  any  fartber  de|pre- 
dations  occurred*  As  soon  as  the  natives  weie 
convinced  that  this  principle  was  to  be  pcted  upon^ 
they  hid  themselves  among  die  rocks,  and  were 
only  seen  peeping  through  the  crevices.  C^  the 
18th,  one  of  them  appeared,  and,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, ran  off  with  a  great  coat.  Mr  Bufc 
pursued,  fired,  and  wounded  him  in  the  leg.  The 
guide  urged  that  he  should  be  forthwith  dii^Mitch* 
ed ;  but  our  traveller,  having  recovered  bis  great 
coat,  did  net  choose  to  proceed  any  farther. 
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Ob  tbe  19th»  the  party  csme  to  tlie  banks  of  the 
Ba  WooUiiiia»  whidi»  though  only  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  broadt  vras  swelled  to  the  depth  of  t^vventy  feet. 
The  passage  was,  therefore,  very  difficult.  At 
first,  large  trunks  of  trees  were  thrown  across^  but 
thdse  were  carried  down  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream.  Then  a  mft  was  attempted  j  but  the 
party^  in  its  siekly  state,  could  not  muster  strength 
suffleient  to  float  it.  At  length  they  were  obliged 
to  idkm  the  negroes  time  to  construct  a  rude  bridge 
with  large  brandies  of  trees,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  canying  over  the  baggage.  One  man 
was  unable  to  cross,  and  died  soon  after.  At  Ma* 
raena,  the  next  town  to  which  they  came»  the 
people  stele  five  asses,  but  were  obliged  to  restore 
them.  They  next  came  to  Bangassi,  a  town  four 
or  five  times  as  large,  and  equally  well  fortified,  as 
Mantakonro.  Here  Park  had  an  audience  of  Sere* 
nummo,  the  king,  who,  recollecting  his  former 
journey,  shewed  extreme  surprise,  tinctured  ap- 
parently with  suspicion,  at  the  motive  which  could 
induce  him  again  to  pass  through  this  country* 
Park  enumerated  all  the  circumstances,  which  made 
it  improbable  that  he  should  come  with  any  but 
the  most  laudable  intentions ;  and  concluded  with 
the  remark,  that  he  had  a  few  presents  which  might 
be  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  his  majesty.  The 
presents  were  accordingly  displayed ;  and,  though 
viewed  with  extreme  apparent  indifference,  they 
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had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  king^s  mind  laboured ;  and  he  no  longer 
hesitated  to  grant  permission  to  pass  through  his 
territories. 

Mr  Park  remained  three  days  at  Bangassi,  in 
hopes  of  in  some  degree  restoring  the  health  of  the 
'  soldiers,  but  it  became  continually  worse.  One  of 
them  died,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  another  at 
Bangassi.  Soon  after  their  departure,  on  the  27th 
July,  four  men  lay  down,  and  declared  themselves 
unable  to  proceed.  Mr  Park  himself  felt  very  sick 
and  faint ;  and  seems  to  have  been  about  to  give 
way  to  despondence,  till  coming  to  an  eminence, 
he  had  a  view  of  some  very  distant  mountains  to 
the  south-east.  Then,  indeed,  **  the  certainty  that 
**  the  Niger  washed  the  southern  base  of  these 
'<  mountains  made  him  forget  his  fever ;  and  he 
<^  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  climb  over  their 
**  blue  summits..** 

The  party  now  reached  Nummasoolo,  formerly 
a  large  town,  but  having  been  destroyed,  in  a  re* 
cent  war,  three^fouiths  of  it  were  now  in  ruins. 
Here  a  prodigious  shower  came  on,  which  not  only 
wetted  themselves  completely,  but  threatened  to 
destroy  great  part  of  the  merchandise  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  two  days  in  drying  it.  They 
came  next  to  Sobee,  a  town  which  had  been  twice 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
whole  route  being  on  the  frontier  between  Man- 
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ding,  Kaarta,  and  Bambarra,  was  marked  by  ruin- 
ed towns  and  villages.  Here  died  the  last  of  the 
forty  asses  purchased  at  St  Jago,  and  which  were 
of  a  much  superior  quality  to  those  collected  on 
the  road.  On  the  6th  August,  after  leaving  a  vil- 
lage called  Koolihorri,  three  of  the  men  lay  down, 
unable  to  proceed,  and  on  the  9th  one  of  them 
died.  The  same  day  they  had  to  pass  a  very  rapid 
stream,  called  the  Ba  Woolli.  The  baggage  was 
easily  transported,  by  means  of  a  canoe ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  asses  had  very  nearly  been  drowned.  On 
the  10th,  Mr  Anderson,  brother-in-law  to  Mr 
Park,  became  extremely  ill,  and  was  got  on  with 
very  great  difficulty,  both  on  that  and  the  follow<» 
ing  days. 

On  the  ISth  August,  as  the  party  were  proceed- 
ing, they  heard,  on  their  left,  a  noise  resembling 
the  barking  of  a  large  mastiff,  but  ending  in  a  hiss, 
like  what  Mr  Park  calls  the  Jtiff^ of  a  cat.  Another 
and  nearer  bark  was  soon  heard,  and  presently  a 
third,  accompanied  by  a  growl.  A  hundred  yards 
farther,  at  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  three  lions 
were  seen  advancing  towards  them.  They  were 
very  large,  and  came  bounding  over  the  long  grass^ 
following,  but  abreast  of  each  other.  Mr  Park  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them ;  and,  when  they  were  at  a 
long  shot,  he  fired  at  the  centre  one.  He  did  not 
conceive  himself  to  have  struck  it ;  but  they  all 
stopped,  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  bounded 
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away.  Mr  Park,  having  idoadcd  Ma  pieMy  <m  loek^ 
ing  up,  saw  the  last  of  them  march  slowly  (tf  among 
the  bushes.  Half  a  mik  farthw,  he  heard  another 
growl ;  but  they  did  not  again  make  their  afypearance. 

Soon  after^  Mr  Fbrk  found  himself  entangled 
in  a  species  of  ground  peculiar  tx^  Africa.  A 
stratuQft  of  stiff  yellow  clay  is  hreken  into  fis^ 
aures,  fourteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  with  rery 
steep  sides.  About  davk,  lAr  Pkrk  was  so^  en^ 
tanked  in  these  horrid  gullies^  that  he  was  ahfiged 
to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  them.  Separate  as  he 
was  £com  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  with  Afr  An>^ 
derson  in  a  high  fowcy  this  threatened  to^  be  pre* 
ductiTO  of  great  distress.  His  companion,  hew- 
ever,  slept  wonderfully  well,  and  in  the  momii^, 
he  rejoined  the  others,^  who  had  ^pent  the  night  in 
the  same  manner,  at  about  half  a  mile'l^  distance. 

On  ike  l'5th,  at  a  village  called  Dbrahihi^  Mr  Fterk 
met  Karfa  Taura^  from  whom  he  had  experieneed 
suck  signal  kindness  in  his  former  journey,  Kim- 
&,.  living  heard  that  a  coffle  was^travellifig  through 
the  country,  conducted  by  a  person  of  the  name 
i>f  Paik^  came  from  Boeri,  a  iHstafice  of  six  dhys* 
journey^  to  meet  his  old  Mend. 

After  leaving  DomMla)  Mt^  9arifr  oame  to  a 
district  abounding  in  coiti>  which  proved  vevy  em- 
hariMsing^  from  the  i»flkul«y  of  preventing  lUe 
assea  Isomeating  any  portion  of  it*  Aeccflpdhig  te 
the  law  of  Africa,  if  an  ass^  devours-  a  smgl^  VhAe^ 


\m  mgf  be  anxcdf  mi,  ddioagh  lie  caanotr  fce 
^finplojred^  nny  U^  kiUed  mnd  eated  j  nr  urie  «f 
hw  pnrs0B,  Trhich,  hoivever  fittfe  iempfcing.  to  lii 
Sttvofi««n  ^ate,  apjletos  d^cmn  m  tke  a^edf  an 
African. 

On  the  I9thy  at  three  o'docL^  Mr  Fiark  reached 
the  mnmnk  of  the  ridge  wiacb  sepaDatea  the  Niger 
ftfxa  the  remote  branches  of  the  Sailegal ;  aiid» 
coming  to  the  brow  of  the  hHU  ^  o^^ce  more  smt) 
the  Niger  roUiog  its  kmnenlee  stream  echoing  tke 
fkutti 

It  waa  knpoiaSbie  fc»*  Park  n«t  farbe  deeply  atrttek 
widh  the  eonttaak  of  his  fwesent  aitoaitioii,  with  the 
avtnation  and  the  hiqpes  widii  which  he  had  depart- 
ed fraaa  du  Gambia*  Of  thirty-eight  inen  who  had 
aMompMiied  hns,  aeven  only  remaiaiedv  all  aiek^ 
axMlsenaiil  in  siefa  an  extiemky,  as  scarcity  lonflbrd 
bepes  of  recovery.  He  admits  that  *'  the  prospect 
^  q>peared  somewhat  gloomy/'  Yet  hia  ho|»es 
and  enAmsiasih'  wt^e  still  buoyant.  Again  to  be<- 
hold  die  Niger,  aad  to  embark  on  its  waters,  had 
long  s^ppeared'  the  termination  of  hia  evils,  and  the 
AiUttment  of  his  highest  dreanis  of  ambition.  He 
fsibcted  also  with*  sa&&ction>  that  he  had  idieadfy 
solved  an^  important  problem  in  regard  to  Afiaesft 
diacoi^rf*  He  had  transported  a  party  <rf*  £iirop»- 
aBRH'  MMniaiAeisd  li^hJi  bsggage»  for  mora  than  five 
4liiidiad  mileff  through  tisrti  hearfc  of  Africa,:  wi<^- 
^tit  imolfkiig  hiiisctf  in  any  Quarrel  with  the  na^ 
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tives,  and  without  suflferitig  eyen  anjr  serums  de- 
predation. He  even  considered  it  as  proved,  that 
the  journey,  if  undertaken  in  the  drj  season^ 
might  be  performed  without  the  loss  of  more  than 
three  or  four  men  out  of  fifly. 

On  the  Slst,  Mr  Park  hired  a  canoe  to  carry 
the  baggage  to  Marraboo,  and  on  the  following 
day  embarked  in  it  with  Mr  Anderson.  Seversl 
rapids  intervened  ;  but  the  river,  being  swelled  by 
the  rains,  was  navigable  over  them.  The  Niger  was 
here  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  and  at  the  rapids, 
was  spread  out  to  two  miles  ;  so  that  it  was  already 
a  much  lai^er  river  than  the  Sen^al  or  GranAia. 
The  current  carried  them  down  at  the  rate  of  five 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  oar  was  required  only  for 
giving  the  boat  its  proper  directifHU  Tlie  rapids 
are  formed  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  here  crass 
the  channel  of  the  river.  There  are  three  [nrinci- 
pal  ones  in  the  middle,  and  numerous  smaller  ones, 
-which  are  easily  avoided  by  following  one  of  the 
branches  that  lie  near  the  shore.  Even  there  the 
velocity  was  such  as  to  make  our  traveller  sigh. 

On  arriving  at  Marraboo,  Mr  Park  sent  forward 
Isaaco  to  Sego,  in  ordar  to  treat  for  permi6sic#|^ 
pass  through  Bambarra,  and  to  build  a  boat  for  his 
navigation  down  the  Niger.  Several  days  elapsed 
without'  any  answer ;  .  and  linfovouraUe  mmowns 
im)se  y  it  was  even  asserted,  that  Manstag  had  with 
own  hand  kilied  Isaaoo^  and  had  d^elaral  his 
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dcfterminatioa  to  fc^ow  the  same  course  with  every 
white  man  who  should  come  into  his  powen  All  ap- 
prehensions,  however,  were  dissipated^  by  the  arrival 
of  the  king's  ^'  singing-man,''  who  declat^  Man- 
song's  high  satisfaction  with  the  presents  which 
Isaaco  had  brought,  and  invited  Park  to  Sego,  to 
nu&e  a  formal  delivery  of  them  in  persoB.  Park 
was  ei^er  to  depart ;  but  the  Bambarran  laureate 
being  much  attached  to  good  cheer,  which  was  &u> 
nished  very  copiously  by  the  Dooty  of  Marraboo, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  embark  till  the 
12tlu  After  passing  Koollikorro  and  Yamina, 
Park  arrived  at  Samee,  where  he  met  with  Isaaco^ 
A  new  arrangem^it  had  be^i  made ;  according  to 
which  Modibinne,  the  prime  minister,  was  to  come 
to  this  place  to  receive  the  presents*  Isaaco  stated, 
that  the  king  always  assured  him  that  the  party 
should  be  permitted  to  pass,  but  whenever  he  at^ 
tempted  to  enter  into  particulars,  his  majesty  bo* 
gan  to  construct  squares  and  triangles  with  his 
finger  upon  the  sand }  nor  was  it  possible,  during 
the  rest  of  the  interview,  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  th^  geometrical  operation.  Isaaco  hence  in- 
ferred^it^at  he  laboured  under  some  secret  dread, 
probably  of  a  superstitious  kind,  with  regard  to  the 
JGuropeans ;  especially  as  he  had  always  shunned 
every  arrangement,  which  ^^ould  lead  to  a  personal 
interview  ;With  them* 
.  On  J^.  SSd  September,  Modibinne  nude 


Appearance.  Chi  being  ffitrodiiee^  to  tMi^  he  m* 
timated  Mansong's  wish  to  kAow  the  motfveB  whkft 
had  brought  him  to  Bambarra,  and  proposed,  tbtk 
he  should  take  till  next  morning  to  {Prepare  Im 
statem^t.  The  speech  which  Mr  Fiark  llieft 
i&ade  exhibits  his  judgment  and'  address  itt  the  nMt 
advittitageous  light.  After  allucUng  to  his  fom^ 
passage  through  Bambarra,  to  Mamong'i)  genereift 
treatment  of  him,  and  to  his  new  jomney,  he  ad^ 
ed,  *^  You  bH  know  that  the  white  people  are  a  tniS^ 
ing  people ;  and  Chat  ail  the  articfeiSh  of  ^alte; 
which  the  Moors  and  the  peo^  of  Jinnfe 
bring  to  Sego,  are  made  by  us.  if  you  BpeA  of 
a  good  gun^  who  made  it  ?  the  v^/tife  peopk. 
We  sell  them  to  the  Moors  y  tilte  Moors  bring 
'*  them  to  TombuctoOy  where  they  ildll  them  afi  a 
higher  rate.  The  pec^lie  of  Tombuctoo  seR 
them  to  the  peojde  of  Jinni^  aft  a  stiM  hi^iw 
price,  and  the  people  of  Jimdie  sell  them*  to 
you.'^  It  was  then  easy  to  dliew,  that  a  dil^eefc 
communication  with  the  whites  would  enable  then 
to  procure  these  articles  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Modibinne  replied,  "  We  have  heaftd  what  you 
"  have  said.  Your  joui^y  is  a  good  <tie';  and 
**  may  God  prosper  you  in  it.  Mauseng  w{H  pro- 
"  tect  you.*'  The  presents  were  then  erilibii* 
ed,  and  excited  the  highest  admiration,  patifeu^ 
larly  a  silver-plated  tureen,  wd  two  doublls  ba^- 
TcUed  guns.    Moctibinne  md§  *^  The  precietit  was 
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^  gte9H^  ffiftdf  W0»thy  of  Mansong.'^  U^  exftesn^ 
ed,  Bioreot^r,  so  eantesfi  a  wkh  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  slom^,  that  Park  was  forced  to  make  a  #ehie^ 
fen*  exhibition  of  them.  Modibinne  said  there 
#68  nothiBg  that  was  bad,  and  repaired  to  Sego. 
He  returAed  ott  the  S5«h>  with  a  most  fiivouraUe 
a&swer  fifora  Mansong.  That  monarch  assured 
Fkric  of  protection,  in  traveliing  thi^ough  his  domi*- 
nions*  in  any  direction*  He  added  full  permission 
to  build  hk  boat  at  Samee^  Sego,  Sansirading,  or 
•finnie*  Ptu^  ehose  Sansanding,  as  afl^ding  more 
quiet,  and  as  meeting  the  desire,  which  Mansong 
80-  uniformly  manifested,  of  avoiding  a  personal  h^ 
terview. 

In  the  voyage  downwards,  our  traveller  com- 
plains extremely  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  which, 
at  one  time,  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to  have  roast- 
ed a  sirloin.  On  the  Sd  of  October,  two  of  the 
soldiers  died. '  He  did  not  touch  at  Sego,  but  pro- 
ceeded direct  to- the  place  of,  his  destination* 

Sansanding  is  a  large  tovm,  saidto  contain  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  theatre  of  a  very 
considerable  trade.  The  market  place  is  an  ex - 
teninve  square,  constantly  crowded  with  people,  and 
where  the  different  articles  are  exposed  on*  stalls 
shaded  by  mats  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Each 
stall  contuns^generally  only  one  article ;  some  beads 
only  ;  some  indigo  in  balls  ;  others  wood  ashes  in 
balls ;  others  Houssa  and  Jinnie  cloth ;  and  ong 
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was  observed  with  nothing  but  antimony  in  small 
bits.  Salty  the  staple  of  the  place^  has  a  comer  of 
the  square  appropriated  to  it.  There  is  also  a 
butcher  and  a  beer  market^  both  well  supplied. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  and  the  minute  subdivision 
of  labour,  exhibit  a  maturity  of  commercial  im- 
provement, such  as  we  could  little  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  A  list  is  given  of 
the  prices  which  goods  bear  in  this  market ;  some 
of  the  leading  articles  of  which  may  deserve  to  be 
extracted.  The  value  is  given  in  cowries,  that  spe- 
cies of  small  shells  which  form  the  general  currencj 
of  interior  Africa. 

A  musket  6000  to  7000. 

A  cutlass  1500  to  2000. 

Amber,  according  to  its  various  quality,  1000  to 
60. 

An  Indian  baft  20,000. 

Scarlet  cloth,  10  spans,  20,000. 

.  iji  retail,  30,000. 

Paper  per  sheet  40. 

A  minkalli  of  gold  (12s.  6d.  Sterling)  3000. 

Elephants'  teeth,  according  to  size,  10,000  to 
3000. 

A  prime  slave  (male)  40,000. 

(female)  80,000  to  100,000. 

A  fat  cow  15,000. 
.    A  fowl  250  to  300. 
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Mansong  had  promised  to  send  two  canoes  ;  but 
as  these  were  long  dehyed,  Park  determined  to 
secure  the  means  of  purchasing  boats  for  himself. 
He  therefore  began  a  sale  of  the  European  goods 
which  he  had  brought  along  with  him  ;  and  as  the 
quality  and  price  were  more  eligible  than  was  usual  in 
this  market^  he  had  an  immense  run,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  employ  three  tellers  to  count  his  proceeds. 
Such  a  success  raised  the  envy  of  all  the  mercantile 
world  of  Bambarra,  and  he  was  assured  by  Modi- 
binne,  that  very  high  offers  had  been  made  to 
Mansong,  if  he  would  either  kill  the  Europeans,  or 
immediately  send  them  out  of  the  country.  Great- 
ly to  his  honour,  Mansong  positively  rejected  thia 
proposal.  On  the  16th  October,  Modibinne  came 
down  with  a  canoe  from  Mansong.  One  half  of 
this  being  found  rotten,  the  minister  sent  for  ano- 
ther half ;  and  this  also  proving  defective,  another 
whole  one  was  brought.  Though  it  too  was  found 
liable  to  much  exception,  yet,  by  patching  up  all 
the  three,  Mr  Park  succeeded  in  fonning  a  large 
boat,  which  he  termed  the  schooner  Joliba.  On 
the  l6th  November,  he  was  ready  to  begin  his 
voyage. 

During  his  residence  at  Sans^ding,  our  travel- 
ler collected  some  intelligence  respecting  the  coun- 
tries immediately  to  the  east.  He  learned  that  a 
river,  nearly  half  as  laige  as  the  Niger,  called  the  B^ 
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Nimmat  rose  in  tbe  KoDg  BMuntetfia^  Md  ifter 
passing  one  day's  journej  to  tbe  «mt)i  of  Sege^ 
imd  receiving  a  branch  from  MinJaMw  emptied  it- 
^If  into  the  Dibbte.  He  waa  told  ttitt  Jkmie 
lay,  not  upon  the  Niger,  but  at  ihe  confliiienoe  of 
the  Nimma  aad  Miniaaa.  Thia  is  probaUy  a  mifr> 
take,  thdugh  I  have  little  doubt,  from  cowmrring 
test!aK>nie8,  of  that  oity  lyiEg  at  the  oanfliienee  of 
two  rivers.  It  was  also  aaid>  that  nothing  was  to 
be  dreaded  from  the  Moors,  unless  at  IVrnibuetoo ; 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  at  all  other  poiate 
being  inhibited  by  native  tribes*  eaUed  the  Soorfca^ 
Mahinga,  and  Tuarick.  Aeeounta  were  also  ra» 
ceived  of  a  great  water  called  the  Ba  Sea  Feena, 
situated  at  a  month's  journey  beyond  Baedoo,  and 
described  as  incotnparably  larger  than  the  Dibbie. 
On  the  28th  October,  Park  met  with  a  severer 
blow  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  His  near 
relation  and  intimate  friend,  Mr  Anderson,  died* 
after  an  illness  of  four  m<mths.  He  modestly  de« 
iclines,  from  personal  motives,  any  studied  panegy- 
ric ;  but  mentions  him  in  a  manner,  which  shews 
the  highest  estimate  of  his  merit.  *^  I  shall  only  oh- 
'*  serve,"  says  he,  ^^  that  no  event  which  took  place 
^<  during  the  journey,  ever  threw  the  smallest 
^^  gloom  over  my  mind,  till  I  laid  Mr  Anderson  in 
^*  the  grave.  I  then  felt  myself  as  if  left  a  second 
^*  time  lonely  and  friendless  amid  the  wilds  of  Airi- 
"  ca/'    The  whole  party  was  now  reduced  to 
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five  £iBropea«s  ;  himfleif^  lieuteawit  Martyn^  and 
AxM  fioldiers,  (me  of  whom  wa$  ia  a  fitate  of  de- 
numpement.  Akbougk,  hewever^  his  anticipations 
4ttsuined  now  somewhat  of  a  darker  tint,  yet  Ids 
enthusiaatic  determinati^i,  and  entire  self-devotion 
to  Ae  cause*  suffered  no  change.  To  Jj^rd  Cam- 
den he  writes,  *'  I  shall  aet  sail  to  the  east,  with 
<'  the  fixed  reaohijtion  to  discover  the  termination 
*^  of  the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  ;*'  and 
adds,  '*  Though  all  the  Eurqpeims  who  are  with  me 
*^  should  die,  and  though  I  were  myself  half  dead, 
^^  I  would  still  persevere  ;  and,  if  I  could  not  suc- 
^*  ceed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  wo«ild  ^ 
"  least  die  in  the  Niger."  To  Mrs  Park  he  writps 
in  a  tone  of  much  higher  confidence ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  thi^  may  not  have  been 
prompted  by  the  amiaUe  wish  of  soothing  her  anx* 
iety.  To  her  he  never  intimates  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  his  voyage  was  to  terminate  in  the 
ocean ;  so  that  this  plunging  into  the  unknowq 
depths  of  interior  Africa,  is  called  by  him  **  set* 
<*  ting  his  face  towards  £ngland.'' 

On  the  17th  November  180$,  this  great  travels 
ler  set  out  on  his  advmturous  voyage.  Isaaoo 
brought  down  his  letters  and  journal  to  the  Gam- 
bia ;  but  for  some  time  no  intelligence  was  received 
of  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1806,  unfa^ 
vouraUe  rumours  b^ap  to  arrive,  and  these  in- 
(preasisg,  without  any  authentic  intelligence  to  con- 
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tradict  them,  Governor  Maxwell,  in  concurrence 
with  the  government  at  home,  resolved  to  dispatch 
a  messenger  to  investigate  the  truth.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  Isaaco  himself,  who  readily  un- 
dertook the  mission.  He  left  Senegal  in  January 
1810,  and  returned  on  the  1st  September  1811 ; 
bringing  a  confirmation  of  all  the  mort  disastrous 
rumours.  He  had  met  near  Sansanding  with  A- 
madi  Fatouma,  whom  Park  had  engaged  as  his 
guide  down  the  Niger  to  Cashna.  From  this  per- 
son, Isaaco  received  a  journal  which  contains,  or 
professes  to  contain,  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
voyage  downwards,  and  the  closing  career  of  this 
illustrious  traveller.  As  it  relates  to  a  subject  thus 
peculiarly  interesting,  we  shall  transcribe  the  most 
important  parts  of  it.  The  following  carries  it  on 
as  far  as  Tombuctoo.  "  We  departed  from  San- 
*<  sanding  in  a  canoe  the  Syth  day  of  the  mooB, 
**  and  went  in  two  days  to  Sellee  (Silla),  where  Mr 
Park  ended  his  first  voyage.  Mr  Park  bought 
a  slave  to  help  him  in  the  navigation  of  the  ca- 
"  noe.  There  was  Mr  Park,  Martyn,  three  other 
^*  white  men,  three  slaves,  and  myself  as  guide  and 
^*  interpreter,  nine,  in  number,  to. navigate  the  ca- 
*<  noe :  without  landing  they  bought  the  slave. 
**  We  went  in  two  days  to  Ginne.  We  gave 
**  the  chief  one  piece  of  baft  and  went  on.  In 
**  passing  SUbby  (Dibbie),  three  canoes  came  after 
*'  us,  armed  with  pikes,  lances,  bows,  and  ar- 
rows, &c.  but  no  fire-arms.    Being  sure  of  their 
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^<  hostile  intentions,  we  ordered  them  to  go  back, 
**  but  to  no  efiect ;  and  were  obliged  to  repulse 
^^  them  by  force.  We  passed  Rakbara  (Kabra)  ; 
"  here  three  canoes  came  up  to  stop  our  passage, 
••  which  we  repelled  by  force.  On  passing  Tom- 
••  buctoo,  we  were  again  attacked  by  three  canoes  ; 
"which  we  beat  off,  always  killing  many  of  the 
••  natives/' 

They  are  then  described  as  passing  by  Kaffo, 
Gotoifege,  Carmasse,  and  Gourmon,  but  without 
any  interesting  particulars  as  to  these  places*  They 
entered  then  into  the  country  of  Haoussa,  when 
Amadi  represents  himself  to  have  reminded  Mr 
Fkric  that  his  engagement  terminated  here,  and  to 
have  taken  his  leave.  The  narrative  continues : 
Next  day  (Saturday)  Mr  Psark  departed,  and 
Amadi  slept  in  the  village  (Yaour).  Next  morn- 
ing Amadi  went  to  the  king  to  pay  his  respects 
"  to  him.  Oa  entering  the  house,  lie  found  two 
"  men  who  came  on  horseback,  who  were  sent  by 
"  the  chief  of  Yaour.  They  said  to  the  king,  *  Wc 
"  are  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know, 
"  that  the  white  men  went  away  without  giving 
"  you  or  him  any  thing  j  they  have  a  great  many 
**  things  with  them,  and  we  have  received  nothing 
**  from  them  j  and  this  Amadi  Fatouma  now  be* 
**  fore  you  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise  made  a 
"  fool  of  you  both.'  The  king  immediately  order* 
TOL.  I.  0  g 
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^<  ed  Amadi  to  be  put  iu  irons,  wliich  was  accord- 
^^  ingly  done,  and  every  thing  he  had  was  taken 
'*  from  him  ;  some  were  for  killing  him,  and  some 
^^  for  preserving  his  life.  The  next  morning  early, 
**  the  king  sent  an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa, 
^^  by  the  river  side.  There  is  before  this  village 
'^  a  rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 
"  One  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high ;  there  is  a 
*^  large  opening  in  this  rock  in  the  form  of  a  door, 
which  is  the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass 
through ;  and  the  tide  current  here  is  very 
strong.  Their  army  went  and  took  possession 
^*  of  the  top  of  this  opening.  Mr  Park  came  there 
*^  after  the  army  had  posted  itself ;  and  he  never- 
theless attempted  to  pass.  The  people  began  to 
attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and 
^^  stones.  Mr  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long 
**  time ;  two  of  his  slaves  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe 
were  killed  ;  they  threw  every  thing  they  had  in 
the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing ;  but 
'^  being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  tmd 
*^  unable  to  keep  up  the  canoe  against  the  current, 
^<  and  seeing  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr  Park 
^^  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped 
<*  into  the  water.  Martyn  did  the  same,  and  they 
**  were  drowned  in  the  stream,  in  attempting  to 
<<  escape.  The  only  slave  that  remained  in  the 
*^  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  wea- 
^  pons  at  the  canoe  without  ceasing,  stood  up  and 
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**  said  to  them,—*  Stop  throwing  now,  you  see  no- 
"  thing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself, 
**  therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but 
**  don't  kill  me/  They  took  possession  of  the  ca- 
"  noe  and  the  man,  and  carried  them  to  the  king." 
Such  is  the  only  narrative  which  has  ever  reach- 
ed us  respecting  the  fate  of  the  expedition  from 
the  time  of  its  leaving  Sansanding.  Considerable 
doubts,  and  on  very  plausible  grounds,  have  been 
started  against  its  authenticity*  Such  a  discus*^ 
sion,  however,  could  possess  extremely  little  inte- 

» 

rest,  now  that  the  long  period  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  must  have  extinguished  almost  every  hope 
of  the  return  of  this  illustrious  and  lamented  tra- 
veller. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ADAMS's  NARRATITE* 

Shiptcreck  of  Adams. — His  Journey  through  the  Desert.'^ 
Loudenny, — Arrival  at   Tombudoo, — Description  of  that 

'  City. "Journey  across  the  Great  Desert. ^^Captvoify  among 
the  Arabs. ^^Ransom, — Observations  on  his  Account  of  the 
Political  State  of  Tombuctoo* 

Xh  c  deep  interest  which  was  now  excited  relative 
to  every  thing  connected  with  this  region  of  the 
globe,  made  even  the  humblest  sources  of  in- 
formation  eagerly  sought  after.  One  occurred, 
which,  in  these  circumstances,  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked :  A  gentleman,  connected  with  the  Afri- 
can Company,  received  intelligence  that  there  was, 
in  the  streets  of  London,  an  American  sailor,  who 
had  been,  for  several  years,  a  captive  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  and  had  even  spent  six  months  at  Tom- 
buctoo.  With  laudable  curiosity  he  immediately 
searched  out  this  man  ;  'he  found  him  in  a  state  of 
rags  and  misery,  obliged,  for  want  of  lodging,  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  open  street.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  put  to  him  disclosed  a  series  of 
adventures  so  extraordinary,  as  inspired  a  wish  to 
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examine  him  more  minutely.  Adams  (for  this  was 
the  sailor's  name)  was  on  the  point  of  setting  sail 
for  his  native  country,  and  shewed  at  first  a  consider- 
able reluctance  to  remain  j  but  this  was  overcome 
by  the  application  of  powerful  motives.  He  was 
afterwards  repeatedly  examined  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  distinction,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
African  afiairs.  The  substance  of  his  intelligence 
was  then  taken  down  in  writing,  and  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  narrative.  The  arguments  used  by 
the  editor,  and  by  a  very  able  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  to  prove  the  general  authenticity  of 
these  statements,  are  so  convincing,  and  have  so  com- 
pletely satisfied  the  public,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here.  The  want  of  all  attempt,  on 
Adams's  part,  to  turn  his  information  to  account^ 
its  very  discrepancy  with  all  our  preconceived  ideas 
on  the  subject,  afford  the  strongest  presumptions 
in  his  favour.  M.  Dupuis,  the  British  Vice-Con- 
sul  at  Mogadore,  happening  fortunately  to  be  in 
London,  confirmed  the  fact  of  Adams's  shipwreck, 
his  release  from  captivity,  and  the  correspondence 
of  his  present  statements  with  those  formerly  given 
to  himself,  and  also  with  those  of  other  credible 
persons  who  had^  been  at  Tombuctoo.  It  is  cer^^ 
tainly  unfortunate  that  this  grand  object  of  Eu- 
ropean curiosity  should  have  been  first  viewed  by 
eyes  so  little  enlightened  or  curious ;  and  that  the 
particulars  thus  gleaned  should  rather  tend  to  sub- 
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vert  all  our  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  thau 
to  substitute  any  others  of  a  satisfactory  nature  in 
their  place.  These  facts,  however,  must  still 
deserve  notice  in  the  absence  of  better  informal 
tion. 

'  On  the  17th  October  1810,  the  American  ship 
Charles,  John  Horton  master,  set  sail  from  'New 
York,  and  having  touched  at  Gibraltar,  proceeded 
on  a  trading  voyage  along  the  African  coast.  On 
the  11th  of  October,  wlien  they  were  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  the  noise  of  breakers 
was  heard,  and  about  an  hour  after,  the  ship  struck. 
The  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  land  could  not  be 
discerned  ;  yet  all  the  sailora  reached  it  by  swim- 
ming. Unfortunately,  at  the  first  alarm,  they  had 
thrown  overboard  not  only  their  wine  and  provi- 
sions:, but  their  muskets,  powder  and  ball ;  so  that, 
whatever  enemy  might  appear,  they  were  totally 
unprovided  with  any  means  of  defence.  They 
were  soon  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  by  thirty 
or  forty  Moors,  who  belonged  to  a  small  douar^ 
or  fishingencampment  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
Moors  (4>peared  miserably  poor,  having  no  clothes, 
except  a  rug  or  skin  round  the  waist,  and  a  rag, 
by  way  of  turban,  binding  the  heads  of  the  females. 
Tlieir  tents  were  composed  of  stuff  resembling  a 
coarse  blanket,  formed  of  goats'  hair  and  sheep's 
wool  interwoven  ;  and  some  had  no  tents  at  all. 

Their  food  consiiM^d  entirely  of  fish,  i^hich  often 
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failed  through  the  mismanagement  of  their  tackle ; 
yet  they  rejected  all  offered  instmctions  as  to  the 
mode  of  better  employing  it.  It  appears  from  M. 
Dupuis,  that  this  wretched  spot,  called  £1  Grazie, 
is  often  the  scene  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  Tra- 
ders, then,  from  all  parts  of  the  desert,  and  even 
from  Morocco,  hasten  thither,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing articles  of  value  in  return  for  trifles  from  the 
ignorant  plunderers.  In  this  trade  of  a  wreck, 
watches,  muslins,  silks,  &c.  are  received  for  dates, 
coarse  linens,  and  the  few  other  articles  which  are 
of  use  in  this  wretched  mode  of  life  ;  bank  notes 
are  oflen  obtained  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Soon  after  their  captivity  the  crew  were  stripped 
naked,  and  carried  along  with  the  Moors  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  east.  The  captain,  who  seems  to  have 
lost  all  prudence,  and  to  have  indulged  in  the  most 
furious  marks  of  impotent  resentment,  was  killed ; 
the  rest  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  treated.  In 
about  forty-four  days,  they  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Soudenny,  a  negro  vUlage,  which  seems .  situated 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bambarra.  Here,  con*^ 
cealing  themselves  in  the  hills  and  bushes,  they 
seized  and  made  slaves  of  all  the  stra^ling  indivi- 
duals who  fell  in  their  way.  The  people  of  the 
village,  however,  received  notice  of  their  haunts, 
and,  coming  out  in  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty,  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party. 
Aft^  being  kept  four  days  at  Soudenny*  they 
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^tfere  sent  forward^  under  an  eseort,  to  Tombuctoo. 
On  the  road,  several  of  the  Moors,  who  attempted 
to  escape,  were  put  to  death* 

In  twenty-five  days  they  reached  Tombuctoo. 
The  Moors  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Adams, 
being  viewed  as  a  curiosity,  was  taken  to  the  pa^ 
kce,  where  he  remained  during  his  residence  at 
Tombuctoo*  He  was  treated  with  kindness,  and 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  wonder. 
The  queen  and  her  attendants  often  sat  gazing 
at  him  for  hours  together.  Remaining  thus  for 
half  a  year  at  perfect  liberty,  he  certainly  pos^ 
sessed  ample  opportunities  of  observation.  The 
following  is  the  general  result* 

Tombuctoo  appeared  to  Adams  to  stand  upon 
nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  Lidix)n ;  but 
as  the  houses  are  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner* 
the  population  is  probably  not  nearly  so  great.  The 
habitations  of  the  principal  people  were,  of  a  square 
form,  composed  of  wooden  cases  filled  with  clay 
and  sand,  and  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  huts  of  the  poorer  class  are  formed 
merely  of  the  branches  of  trees  bent  in  a  circle, 
covered  with  a  matting  of  the  palmeto,  and  the 
whole  overlaid  with  earth.  The  king's  house,  or 
palace,  is  built  in  a  square  of  about  half  an  acre, 
enclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  It  consists  of  eight  small 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  All  merchandise,  on 
)$%  arrival  at  Tombuctoo,  is  brought  into  this  en- 
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cLomaef  where  it  pays  a  duty.  M.  Dupuis  gene- 
rally confirms  this^  but  seems  of  opinion  that  the 
enclosure  must  be  much  larger  than  Adams  re* 
presents  it.  He  says  it  is  called  the  kusba^ 
or  citadel,  and  that  not  only  the  merchandise, 
but  the  merchants,  are  frequently  accommodated 
within  it.  Both  the  king  and  queen  were  old  and 
grey  headed,  the  queen  immensely  fat.  Her  dress 
consisted  of  blue  nankeen,  edged  with  gold  lace, 
and  reached  only  a  few  inches  below  the  knee. 
Her  head  dress  was  a  blue  nankeen  turban,  wotu 
only  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  S^e  wore  no  shoes, 
in  consequence  of  which,  her  feet  appeared  as  hard 
and  dry  **  as  the  hoofs  of  an  ass."  She  wore  be- 
sides a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  very  white  bone, 
(ivory  ?)  large  ear-rings,  and  necklaces  of  gold.  The 
king's  dress  was  a  blue  nankeen  frock,  profusely 
ornamented  with  gold.  He  had  about  thirty  arm- 
ed attendants,  who  remained  constantly  by  him. 
In  walking  the  streets,  his  subjects  saluted  him  by 
touching  his  head  with  their  hands,  and  then  kiss- 
ing them.  He,  as  well  as  all  his  principal  officers, 
were  negroes,  and  Tombuctoo  appeared  to  Adams 
completely  a  negro  city.  On  this  fact,  so  remark- 
able and  soo  little  expected,  some  observations  will 
be  made  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  natives  of  Tombuctoo  are  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  race,  and  expose  themselves,  without  in- 
jury, to  the  most  intense  action  of  the  sun.    They 
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are  violent  in  their  quarrelB,  and  employ,  as  meaniT 
of  offence,  not  only  their  fists,  but  the  still  lesi 
dignified  practice  of  biting^  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  are  a  good-natured  people,  and  exceed- 
ingly gay«  Tlie  favourite  amusement,  as  in  all 
negro  states,  is  dancing.  A  large  party  for  this 
purpose  is  generally  formed  once  a  week,  and  is 
often  continued  during  the  whole  night.  At  first 
the  men  take  the  chief  part ;  but  when  the  females 
join,  it  ceases  to  be  conducted  with  much  regard 
to  decorum.  They  have  several  species  of  musicsd 
instruments,  rudely  constructed  of  reeds,  ostrich 
quills,  and  cocoa  nut  shells.  They  were  in  general 
very  dirty,  and  only  the  king,  queen,  and  principal 
people,  had  a  change  of  dress  about  once  a  week. 
Ivory  ornaments,  and  gold  ear-rings,  were  worn  by 
all  who  could  procure  them ;  and  no  present  was 
so  highly  valued.  Some  had  rings  also  upon  their 
fingers ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  of  brass,  and  of 
Moorish  manufiicture.  The  articles  of  furniture 
consist  solely  of  earthen  jars,  wooden  bowls,  and 
mats  made  of  grass  (palmeto),  which  are  used  for 
sleeping  upon. 

The  food  at  Tombuctoo  consists  chiefly  of  Guinea 
com  ground  between  two  flat  stones,  and  boiled 
up  into  a  thick  mess,  over  which  goat's  milk  is  then 
poured.  Men,  women,  and  children,  sit  round 
indiscriminately,  and  eat  it  with  their  fingers,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  practice  of  A&ica.     Not 
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even  the  king  and  queen  possess  a  spoon,  a  knife, 
or  a  fork.  The  only  distinction  which  they  enjoy, 
is  the  use  of  a  little  butter  made  from  goat's  milk, 
which  is  considered  as  an  article  of  extreme  de- 
licacy. 

There  are  no  physicians  except  old  women,  who 
cure  external  maladies  by  the  application  of  sim- 
ples. Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old ;  nor  did  Adams  see  any  blind, 
unless  from  extreme  age.  None  of  the  negroes 
apparently  could  either  write  or  read,  but  kept 
their  accounts  by  notching  sticks.  The  only  tools 
which  they  possessed  were  hoes,  chisels,  knives, 
and  small  hatchets,  with  which  they  cut  their  tim- 
ber ;  with  a  few  other  rough  instruments  of  iron, 
which  they  procured  from  the  Moors. 

The  government  of  the  king  was  despotic,  but 
apparently  mild ;  he  could  call  upon  his  subjects 
to  take  up  arms,  but  did  not  consider  or  treat  them 
as  his  slaves.  The  only  punishment  for  the  greatest 
crimes  was  slavery ;  but  Adams  saw  only  twelve 
condemned  to  it  during  his  residence  at  Tombucr 
too.  Smaller  misdemeanours  were  punished  by 
beating  with  a  cane,  seldom  very  severely.  Adams 
saw  no  appearance  of  any  outward  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  except  something  like  a  prayer  at 
funerals. 

The  only  form  of  marriage,  among  the  higher 
ranks,  consisted  in  the  bride  going  to  the  king's 
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house,  whither  the  bridegroom  repaired  after  sun- 
set, and  brought  her  home  with  him.  Besides 
one  principal  wife,  they  had  several  inferior  ones 
or  concubines ;  an  arrangement  which  was  by  no 
means  productive  of  domestic  harmony.  Adams 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  among  the  lower  orders.  Among 
them  illicit  intercourse  prevailed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  was  frequently  accompanied  by  the  practice  of 
abortion.  Seduction  among  the  higher  ranks,  un- 
less repaired  by  marriage,  was  punished  with  sla- 
very. 

The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tombuctoo  are  rice  and  Guinea  corn.  They  are 
raised  entirely  with  the  hoe,  no  cattle  being  used 
in  agriculture.  The  fruits  are  cocoa  nuts,  dates, 
figs,  and  pine-apples.  The  domestic  animals  are 
chiefly  goats,  and  their  flesh  is  the  only  species 
which  is  commonly  eaten.  There  are  no  horses  ; 
the  cows  are  small,  and  few  in  number.  Besides 
the  common  camel,  there  occurs  the  heirie^  a  small 
and  very  fleet  species,  which  will  travel  fifty  miles 
a  day  for  many  days  successively.  It  is  unfit, 
however,  for  carrying  burdens.  Of  wild  animals, 
lions  and  foxes  were  not  seen,  but  were  heard 
roaring  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Wolves 
and  foxes  are  numerous,  and  commit  great  depre- 
dations. Elephants  are  hunted  by  the  n^roes 
mounted  on  a  heirie,  the  swiihiess  of  which  en- 
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ables  them  to  i^proach  and  retire  without  danger. 
The  flesh  is  etaen  for  food,  and  the  teeth  are  of 
great  value.  Adams  has  somewhat  committed  his 
reputation,  by  asserting  that  an  elephant  which  he 
saw  killed  was  twenty  feet  high,  and  had  forur 
tusks.  To  this  he  has  added  the  report  of  an  ani- 
mal about  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  called  courcoo, 
having  an  opening  in  its  back  like  a  pocket,  in 
which  it  carries  its  prey.  Neither  of  these  state* 
ments  are  very  credible ;  but  the  editor  justly  ob- 
serves, that  a  personage  such  as  Adams,  reporting, 
at  the  distance  of  four  years,  what  he  had  observed, 
not  at  all  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  rigidly  accurate  upon  every  point. 
The  courcoo  he  had  never  seen  himself,  but  re<- 
ceived  merely  the  report  of  the  negroes  upon  it* 

The  domestic  birds  are  Guinea  fowls.  The  wild 
birds  are  ostriches,  owls,  eagles,  crows,  green  par- 
rots,  a  large  brown  bird  that  lives  upon  fish,  and 
several  smaller  birds.  The  river  is  well  stored 
with  fish. 

It  may  be  proper  to  bring  together  all  the  state- 
ments of  Adams,  relative  to  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  commerce  of  Tombuctoo.  He  makes  the 
extraordinary  assertion,  that  there  are  no  shops  in 
that  city.  M.  Dupuis  informs  us,  that  some  of 
the  Barbary  traders  had  assured  him  that  there 
^(x^ere  shops,  others  had  made  a  report  similar  to 
Adams.     It  appears  totally  out  of  the  question. 
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that  such  a  city  should  exist  without  some  regular 
mode  of  publicly  exposing  goods  to  sale  ;  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  may  be  done,  not  in  shops, 
according  to  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  but 
upon  booths  or  stalls  in  a  public  market,  as  ap- 
pears by  Park's  report  to  be  practised  at  Sansand- 
ing.  Whether  these  are  to  be  called  €hops  or  not, 
becomes  then  a  mere  verbal  distinction. 

At  about  200  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town  passes  a  river,  called  La  Mar  Zarah,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  flowing,  as 
Adams  conceives,  to  the  south-west.  About  two 
miles  south  of  the  town  it  passes  between  high 
mountains,  where  its  breadth  is  contracted  to  half 
a  mile.  Some  observations  upon  this  river,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  flows,  will  be  introduced 
on  a  future  occasion.  It  is  navigated  by  canoes, 
composed  of  fig  trees  hollowed  out,  and  the  largest 
of  which  is  ten  feet  long,  and  will  not  contain 
above  three  men.  In  the  narrative,  they  are  de- 
scribed merely  as  lishing-boats ;  but  M.  Dupuis 
thinks  Adams  described  them  to  him  as  setting 
sail,  often  by  ten  or  twenty  at  a  time,  for  slaves 
and  merchandise. 

The  hunting  of  slaves  appears  to  be  reduced  to  a 
regular  system.  About  once  a  month,  armed  men, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  and  at  one 
time  five  hundred,  marched  out  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  usually  absent  from  a  week  to  a  month. 
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and  sometimes  brought  in  considerable  numbers. 
He  was  told,  that  they  came  chiefly  from  a  place 
called  Bambarra,  lying  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  Tombuctoo.  Such  a  kingdom  does  certainly 
exist  in  that  direction  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  slaves  would  be  collected  rather  from  the  bar* 
barous  nations  in  its  vicinity,  than  from  Bambarra 
itself.  The  slaves  thus  procured,  along  with  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  gum,  cowries,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
goat  skins,  are  exchanged  with  the  Moors  for  to* 
bacco,  tar,  gunpowder,  blue  nankeens,  blankets, 
earthen  jaris,  and  some  silks.  Gunpowder  appear- 
ed to  bear  the  highest  value,  though  only  as  an  ar.^ 
tide  of  curiosity  ;  for  though  the  king  had  several 
muskets  in  his  possession,  no  use  was  made  of 
them.  The  trade  with  Barbary  was  carried  on  by 
parties  of  Moors,  who  visited  Tombuctoo  during 
the  rainy  season ;  but  Adams,  who  was  there 
through  the  six  dry  months,  saw  only  one. 

Adams  collected  no  information  respecting  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Besides  Bambarra,  he  re-- 
collected that  the  people  of  ^Tombuctoo  spoke  of 
Mutnougo,  and  of  a  considerable  place  to  the  east- 
ward to  which  they  traded,  called  Tuarick.  He 
had  likewise  heard  Bondou  and  Mandiogo  ofleii 
mentioned. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months  at  Tombuctoo, 
a  party  of  ten  Mooi-s  came  to  the  town,  and  in 
consideration  of  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  ob- 
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tained  the  ransom  of  their  countrymen*  and  of 
Adams  along  with  them.  About  three  weeks  af- 
ter, the  whole  party  set  out  to  cross  the  desert. 
They  proceeded  for  ten  days»  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  a  day«  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mar  Zarahf  in  the  direction  of  east,  inclining  s 
little  to  the  north.  The  country  appears  to  have 
been  thinly  inhabited,  though  they  occasionally 
saw  a  negro  hut.  Before  losing  s^ht  of  the  river^ 
they  loaded  their  camels  with  water,  and  then 
took  a  northerly  direction.  The  territory  became 
then  desolate,  and  they  saw  only  parties  of  negro 
traders  bringing  salt  from  Taudeny.  The  soil 
produced  shrubs,  a  low  kind  of  grass  like  moss, 
and  occasionally  a  tree.  In  thirteen  days  they  ar- 
rived at  Taudeny.  A  supply  of  excellent  water, 
and  the  fertility  which  it  produces,  render  this  a 
valuable  place  of  refreshment  for  travellers  across 
the  desert.  It  contains  also  numerous  beds  of 
salt,  an  article  in  universal  demand  over  Soudan. 
These  beds  are  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  circumference.  The 
salt,  which  is  partly  red,  comes  up  in  laige  lumps 
mixed  with  earth.  Taudeny  is  a  large  village 
inhabited  by  Moors  and  negroes,  who  are  both 
equally  black;  its  neighbourhood  is  cultivated 
like  that  of  Tombuctoo,  and  abounds  with  date 
and  fig  trees.  Here  the  travellers  remained 
fourteen  days  for  refreshment.    They  then  en- 
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tered  upon  the  desert  of  deserts,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression ;  the  depth  of  the  Saharo,  where 
the  sandy  plain  stretches  on  every  side  its  unvaried 
surface,  like  that  of  the  sea.  Along  this  they  tra^ 
veiled  twenty-^ne  days,  without  seeing  a  plant,  a 
shrub,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  and  without'  meeting  a 
human  being.  The  travellers,  and  especially  those 
who  had  been  under  confinemetttt  'began  to  sink 
under  so  long  a  series  of  fatigue  and  privation. 
They  were  supported,  however^  by  thd  prospect  of 
arriving  at  a  station  where  a  supply  of  water  was  to 
be  found.  On  reaching  it,  the  spriirg  was  found 
dry  ;  and  they  had  ten  days  to  march,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  less  than  four  gallons.  This,  even  with  the 
loathsome  addition  of  camel's  urine,  proved  very  in- 
adequate ;  several  of  their  number  dropped  down 
on  the  road,  and  doubtless  perished.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  Woled  D'leim,  a  village  of  tents,  in- 
habited by  Moors,  who,  in  their  dress  and  general 
appearance,  resembled  extremely  those  of  £1  Gazie. 
They  had  been  reported  to  M.  Dupuis  as  a  tribe 
of  great  extent  and  power,  inhabiting  the'  eastern 
|>arts  of  the  desert,  wherever  water  was  to  be  found. 
-Those  whom  he  had  seen  appeared  an  extremely 
fine  race  of  men.  As  soon  as  Adams  was  recover- 
ed from  his  fatigue,  he  was  sent  out  to  attend  their 
cattle  ;  and,  being  for  some  time  amused  with  hopes 
of  liberty,  was  at  length  roundly  t(dd,  that  Imying 
be^i  disappointed  of  other  ^ves,  ikey  were  ^1^^ 
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Buned  to  retain  liim  in  that  capacity^  Adivsnow 
thought  himself  wall  entitled  to  attempt  hie  aeciqA 
tod  he  succeeded  in  reaching  »  nei^^ilKniriBg  vil* 
lege  beforo  his  master  overtook  him.  Adeqns  then 
q>pealed  to  the  chief  of  this  village,  who  decided  in 
hif  favour ;  but  offered  so  other  redress  thap  that 
of  making  him  his  own  slave,  and  obliging  the  finr* 
mer  possessor  tq  accept  a  small  compensation^  Onr 
traveller,  however,  was  here  well  treated,  and  hie 
time  was  rendered  rather  too  agreeable  by.  an  in- 
trigue, in  which  he  engaged  with  one  of  his  mas* 
ter^s  wivBSt  This  being  discovered,  was  conaiderT 
ed  a  crime  truly  unpardonable  '*  in  a  Christian  who 
^*  never  prayed  :'^  and  Adams  considered  himaelf 
very  fortunate  in  being  merely  sold  to  another  and 
severer  master.  He  was  now  carried  to  Wedinoor, 
A  town  on  the  borders  of  Morocco,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  crossing  the  desert,  he  saw  houses, 
though  built  chiefly  of  clay»  He  was  much  sor* 
piaed  to  meet  here  two  of  his  slypwrecked  comr 
panions,  in  the  same  situation  with  himself.  They 
were  treated,  however,  inthemostbarbarousmannar, 
and  one  of  them  was  killed.  Adams  himself  under* 
went  a  viost  severe  martyrdom^in  consequence  of  re* 
fusing  to  kiss  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  master's  aon» 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  scufi9e.  l^ven  afier  be- 
ing released  from  irons,  he  was  treated  with  every 
kind  of  contumely,  and  daily  assured,  that  **  his 
<<  soul  would  be  lost^  unless  he  became  a  Mahom-* 
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^'  Aeist.*^  TUa  treatmeht  seems  to  have  reduced 
Um  to  the  lowest  gtate  of  depiessiQliy  both  of  hody 
iad  mind.  Happily,  however,  at  this  tiine  his  sir 
tmtioii  became  known  to  M.  Dfipiiisy  whpse  hu- 
mane exertiQiia  apou  procured  Ms  release^  and  ^ 
aervant  of  whtau  aecompsnied  him  to  Mc^pidota, 
In  their  way  he  saw,  on  the  borders  of  MorotBO, 
^  new  akate  of  Cidi  Heahem,  fi>unded  by  the  do- 
aeendant  qf  a  celebrated  Moorish  saint*  This  prinee 
hto  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  Soudlulf  and 
baa  established  a  market,  where  ibe  produce  of  that 
legion  is  ecoiUniiaUy  exposed  fiur  side,  on  puph  mo^^ 
derate  terms,  that  the  Morocco  merdiabta  fipd  it 
dfcen  more  advantageous  to  purchase  them  there, 
Ihan  to  oroflB  the  desert*  The  country  is  rich  and 
imll  cultivated,  Cidi  Hftshem  nuuntabis  a  guard 
of  600Q  Moors  and  n^proea  well  armed,  and  ^efe; 
even  the  emperor  of  Morocco  at  defianee* 

Adams  spent  some  time  at  Mogadoie  with  M. 
Dnpuisi  who  seems  to  have  examined  him  very 
murrowly  on  the  sidrject  of  hia  adyenturea,  and  par- 
ticularly cf  what  he  had  seen  at  Tombuctoo.  He 
confronted  him  also  with  seye^  of  the  Barbery 
merchants,  who  had  been  there^  and  who  all  ex- 
pressed s  fiivouraUe  opiniea  as  to  his  veracity. 
|Ie  soot^  after  saUed  from  Tangier  fyt  Cadiz. 

Before  closing  ^  chapter,  it  may  not  be  im- 
pKoper  to  moke  some  observations  on  the  view  whid^ 
Adama  haa  s^en  of  the  politick  state  of  To9i^« 
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too,,  and  inwhidi  he  has  differed  so  widely  from 
the  ideas  whidi  pmoediog  trayeUeta  had  conveyed 
W  Europe. 

In  comparing  Tombuctoo,  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  with  Lisbon,  Adams  has  givm  an 
idea  of  its  e3Ctent  fully  equal  to  what  we  could  have 
anticipated ;  for  Lisbon  is  perhaps  equal  in  this  re- 
spect to  any  city  of  Europe,  except  London  and 
Paris.  In  r^ard  to  its  splendour,  however,  and  to 
the  state  of  the  arts,  it  certainly  dififers  very  wide- 
ly from  what  we  had  been  taught  to  expect*  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
exaggerated  reports  should  be  spread  respecting  a 
city  so  situated ;  and  that  it  should  be  viewed 
through  that  false  medium  in  which  remote  and 
mysterious  objects  are  always  enveloped.  '  In  fact, 
two  of  the  most  prominent  features  observed  by 
Adams,  the  humUe  materials  of  which  the  houses 
were  constructed,  and  the  canoes  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  correspond  exactly  with  the  description  of 
Leo  Africanus ;  and  which,  as  it  cannot  be  sup^ 
posed  that  Adams  would  draw  firom  that  source^ 
affords  a  strong  confirmation  ef  the  authenticity  c^ 
-his  narrative.  But  the  most  remorkaUe  circmn- 
stance  which  it  exhibits  is  the  total  dbsence  of 
Moorish  influence,  and  even  existence  at  Tombue- 
too.  Our  readers  are  already  aware,  that  Pork  re- 
:  ceived.  assurances  from  various  qoarters,  that  the 
aupreme  power:  there  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
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that  people.  Mr  Jackson,  though  he  states  the 
sovereign  to  be  Negro,  yet  conceives  the  internal 
management  and  police  of  the  city  to  be  entirely 
Moorish.  M.  Dapuis  also  evidently  apprehends, 
that  there  must  in  this  relpect  have  been  some 
great  defect  of  observation  on  the  part  of  Adams. 
I  confess,  that,  without  giving  up  Adams's  autho- 
rity altogether,  I  cannot  concur  in  this  supposition, 
for  the  whole  scope  of  his  narrative  m'arks  a  city 
entirely  negro,  in  which  not  only  Mahommedans  are 
without  influence,  but  from  which  they  are  entire- 
ly excluded,  and  are  constant  objects  of  rigour,  jea- 
lousy, and  suspicion.  He  saw  no  appearance  of 
-the  practice  of  Mahommedan  rites ;  no  mosques ; 
ner  does  he  believe  that  there  are  any.  He  adds, 
that  no  Moors  were  allowed  to  entet  Tombuctoo, 
unless  in  very  small  parties.  On  arriving  at  Tau- 
deny,  he  instantly  renUirks  the  difference,  and  ob- 
serves, that  this  place  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of 
the  two  nations.  It  is  added,  ^  From  the  number 
^*  of  Moors  j  many,  if  not  all,  of  whom  were  reft'dbift, 
*'  it  appeared,  that  the  restrkUon  respecting  them 
'^  existing  at  Tombuctoo  did  not  extend  to  Tau- 
*<  deny.''  Here  we  find  what  had  not  before  been 
mentioned,  that  there  was  an  actual  prohibition 
against  the  Moors  residing  at  Tombuctoo.  ^  The 
series  of  statements  by  Adams  upon  this  subject  is. 
therefore  uniform,  consistent,  and  positive.  On. 
the  other,  hand,  Pi^^  and  all  ;othqr  writers  unani- 
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fDOuriy  attest,  tliat  at  no  disttnt  period  the  Mmm 
were  namerousy  and  possesHied  of  gteA  power  mA 
influtoce  in  that  city.  Patting  tbese  etatemenn 
together,  it  appears  almost  eeitaio,  Cbrt;  there  tf  wt 
hare  been  a  recent  andf  total  revolution  j  a  straggle 
tar  power  between  the  Negroes  and  Moors,  wMeh 
cndediii  the  total  expukion  of  the  litter.  Still 
imnieroai  and  powerftd  aa  the  Moors  are  represent- 
ed to  have  been,  nothing  coaM  be  nnms  natoral^ 
dian  that  they  should  make  an  effivt  to  teg^  Hhi 
anpreme  oommand  of  which  they  had  been  direst^ 
ed.  If  this  failed,  it  woold  natttrally  ibllow,  th^ 
they  would  be  entirely  driven  out,  and  a  ifysteHi  ef 
jeakms  precaution  adopted,  such  as  Adams  repte« 
sents  to  be  so  rigidly  enforced.  It  may  perhaps  be 
^ught  push&g  the  inference  too  fiv  to  conjee* 
tore,  that  the  new  state  of  Ci£  Heshem,  on  the 
mNTthem  border  of  the  desert,  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  the  refi^eea  from  Tembuctoo. 
Yet  it  seems  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  so 
many  opident  merchants  takii^  up  their  idbode  in 
such  a  place  i  and  nothing,  could  be  more  natural 
m  such  a  colony,  than  the  establishment  ef  a  msr- 
hot  for  the  commodities  of  Soudan* 

Such  a  revolution,  the  occurrence  of  which,  at 
one  time  or  oth^,  can  scarcely,  I  think,  admit  ef 
»  doubt,  would  necessaiily  involve  a  diminution  of 
the  splendour  and  commercial  importance  of  Tom* 
bttctoo.    That  tiiese  hare  been  orenate^  lam 
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ready  to  admit ;  but  they  certainly  ought  to  have 
siirpassed  ydbat  appeared  at  S^o^  at  Sanganding» 
and  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Africa*  In  losing 
the  Moorsy  Tombuctoo  would  lose  the  most  opu-> 
lent  of  har  inhabitants^  the  most  polished,  and  the 
most  advanced  in  aU  the  artsof  life.  The  negroes 
are  everywhere  inferior  in  these  respects;  and 
heKf  having  been  so  long  the  sul:r|ect  peo^i 
would  necessarily  be  in  a  deeper  state  of  depression. 
This  great  city,  in  becoming  entirely  negro,  would 
contain  a  population  more  gentle  and  harmless  in<« 
deed,  but  alsv  nmre  mdei  powi  and  imcivfliMd^ 


*     CHAPTER  XL 

Riley's  narrative, 

Shiptoreck.^  CaptvoUy^^-^Ddvoerance.-^Sidi  Iskenu^Narra' 
Jive  ofSidi  HamH^^Advetiiwre$  in  the  Desert* — Tombu^' 
too*^^WasMn€ih. 

J  AMES  Riley,  -  master  and  supercargo  of  the  bng 
Commerce  of  Hartford,  sailed  from  New  Qrleaais 
on  the  24th  June  1815,  and  arrived  at  Gilmiltar 
on  the  9th  of  August.  From  that  place  he  set 
sail  on  the  SSd  for  the  Cape  de  Verd  isUnds.  In 
passing  the  Canaries  the  sea  began  to  run  high, 
and  the  weather  became  so  dark  and  foggy,  that 
ihey  could  not  discern  their  track.  On  the 
28th,  near  Cape  Bcjador,  *as  it  afterwards  jMtived, 
the  vessel  struck  ;  it  soon  began  to  fiU  with  water, 
and  seemed  every  moment  in  danger  of  gomg  to 
pieces.  The  crew,  therefore,  put  out  the  long 
boat,  and  having  placed  on  board  of  it  the  most  va- 
luable articles,  reached  with  difficulty  the  shore. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  an  Arab  fkmily,  con- 
sisting of  a  man,  two  wives,  and  five  or  six  chil- 
dren. The  man  resembled  an  oran-outang  rather 
than  a  hiynan  being  i  and  the  whole  party  pre- 
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sented  a  compotmd  of  ugliness,  misery,  and  fero- 
city. They  soon  began  an  indiscriminate  plunder, 
which  Riley  di4  not  resist, .  dreading  that^  if  en- 
raged, they  might  soon  collect  more  strength. 
The  Arabs  emptied  truiiks,  boxes,  chests  j  they 
cut  the  beds,  and  amused  themselyes  with  seeing 
the  feathers  fly  before  the  wind,  valuing  only  the 
cloth.  Some  fine  silk  lace  veils  and  handker- 
chiefs they  wrapt  cound  their  legs,  or  about  their 
heads  like  turbans.  After  this  visitation  the  crew 
again  turned  their  eyes  to  the  boat,-  with  difficulty 
got  it  out  i^ain  to  sea,  and  reached  the  wrecks, 
which  was  still  above  water.  Soon  after  an  aug- 
mented body  of  Arabs  made  their  appearance,  and 
by.  friendly  signs  invited  the  captain  to  fome 
on  shore.  He  was  so.  far  overcome  by  false  confi- 
dence, or  t}ie  necessity  of  his  isituation,  as  to  com- 
ply. The  moment  they  discovered  him  to  be  in 
their  power,  they  began  to  giasp  him  furiously, 
and  to  point  their  spears  and  daggNs  at  every  part 
of  his  body.  The  oliQiect  of  (hese  menaces  was  to 
induce  him  to  bring  on  shore  his  treasure,  and  de- 
liver it  into  their  hands.  A  large  ba^^et  of  dol- 
lars was  accordingly  sent  in,  which  they  took  and 
divided,  but  imn^^ately  renewed  their  threats  in 
wder  to  extort  still  more.  Riley  then  made  signs  to 
send  on  shore  an  old  man,  Antonm  Michel,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  imrae^ately  attracted  the  attention 
of  t]bic-savi^;er}  u^der  c^yer  of  which' diversion. 
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Riley  succeedecl  in  llumdii^  lunMif  into  tlie  Mtot 
and  regained  the  boat  by  swinuttii^.  He  after* 
wards  saw  with  i^ony  the  poor  old  mafi  thrust 
dead  with  a  spear ;  but  assures  iis»  that  neither  by 
himself  nor  his  men  was  he  ccmsideteA  as  haiteg 
incurred  guilt  fay  this  mode  of  wring  his  own  life» 
and  restoring  to  them  his  services  in  this  critical 
emergency*  • 

Hie  boat,  even  in  ittf  wretdked  state,  was  new 
their  only  hope;  and  Aie  objeetwas  to  get  it  ontftom 
among  the  breakers,  and  into  ibe  open  sea«  Thii^ 
in  the  opinJoa  of  Riley,  a  mirsenlotts  intetposkictt 
of  provideMe  «naMed  them  to  effect }  an  event 
happening,  which,  as  diere  seems  a  want  of  thfr 
dignm  vin^e  nodus,  might  phiMMy  be  traced  to 
some  very  sm^e  phyncal  eauae.  lliey  made 
their  way  thrcmgh  the  ocean  in  iHm  caOf  vessei^ 
two  men  bailing  ont  the  water  by  turns.  Aft 
length,  on  the  2d  of  Septendber ,  their  stock  of  pM* 
visions  atid  water  was  on  tile  eve  of  being  eis« 
hausted ;  the  leaks  had  inereased  to  such  a  do* 
gree,  ihae  (he  toiited  eflbrta  e#  tile  cfew  codd^ 
with  difficully  ke^  the  boat  fiwi  sMdng }  and  it 
appetfed  every  moment  poMiHe  diat  the  neit  wavu 
m^ht  bury  tiiem  in  the  bosom  of  the  oceaik  ]U* 
ley  then  reptesented  to  his  cww  that  no  reaomfce 
remained  but  ttf  steer  towards  the  hmd}  that 
they  itnst  ittevitaMy  peiish  if  tiiey  contiBiied  oH 
at  sea ;  and  that,  on  knd,  tiiey  eouM  do  no  more 


thistk  perish.  '  The  inarihers,  ivith  he^ivy  hsextsi 
admitted  the  force  of  this  reasoniiig^  Jid  &e 
vessd  was  turned  tomiads  die  coast*  It  was 
the  7tfw  hmutJtf  before  they  arrived  at  a  pro* 
montory,  which  they  afterwards  found  to  be  Cape 
Batbas,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Blanco*  The 
shore  was  here  lined  with  a  face  of  peipendicular 
and  Inoken  diffi,  where  they  in  vain  attempted  to 
find  m  ascent.  They  searched  for  four  miles  along^ 
the  'ftot  of  tiie  wall  cf  rock,  andirere  at  length 
obliged  to  ^pend  the  ni^  on  the  sand.  Next 
morning  thej  rose  somewhat  refreshed,  and  Riley 
came  to  k  i^ot  which  seemed  to  afford  a  perilous 
possibfiity  of  ascent.  There,  **  clinging  for  life'' 
to  the  loose  rocks,  he  scrambled  from  steep  to 
steep,  till,  by  a  tedious  path,  he  at  length  reached^ 
the  summit  of  ihe  cliff*  But  what  was  hk  horror, 
when  he  beheld  before  him  an  immeasurable  phun, 
'^without  a  tree,  shfub,  or  Bpear  of  giiiss,  that 
<*  eovM  give  the  smallest  relief  to  expiring  nature.'* 
He  fett  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  was  some 
time  before  he  rc^;ained  the  full  possession  of  con* 
sek>usness.  His  companions,  who  were  far  be« 
hind,  though  pre?ioudy  warned,  experienced  a  si* 
wSbir  siiock  at  the  first  riew  of  this  expanse  of  de- 
solation. They  fell  to  the  earth,  exclaiming, 
<^  Tis  enough !  here  we  must  breathe  our  last.'' 
R8ey,  however,  after  the  first'  shodk  was  over,  en* 
cswraged  them  still  to  hope,  and  led  them  on  along 
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the  top  of  the  cli£&.  As  evenii^  apprMched,  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  ^*  A  light/'  This  ol^ect  being 
soon  seen  by  all,  produced  an  electric  influence, 
and  diffused  new  life  and  spirits  through  the  party. 
Arab  bondage,  which  had  befpie  appeared  the 
most  horrible  of  evils,  was  now,  after  •  so  near  a 
prospect  of  perishing,  patiently  submitted  to.  It 
was  imprudent,  however,  to  approach  during  the 
night,  and  they  waited  till  next  day,  when  tkey 
went  up  and  presented  themselves  in  a  humble 
posture.  The  Arabs,  on  seeing  thenn  set  up  a 
furious  yell,  and  immediately  began  to  contoid 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  this  unexpect- 
ed prey.  A  distribution  being  made  by  this  bar- 
barous process,  they  had  the  affliction  to  find  thafc 
they  must  separate,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  Arabs  into  two  parties.  For  eight  or  ten 
days  .they  proceeded  S.  £.  into  the  heart  (rf*  the 
desert,  and  then  began  to  return  towards  the  sea 
for  want  of  water.  On  the  180th,  two  strangers 
arrived ;  Sidi  Hamet,  and  Seid  his  brother,  who 
proved  to  be  merchants  from  Morocco.  Sidi  Ha- 
met,  on  seeing  the  captives,  shewed  some  huma- 
nity, and  gave  Riley  and  one  of  his  companions 
a  little  water  to  drink,  "  the  first  good  water  they 
*<  had  tasted,  and  which  inspired  hope,  as  coming 
«  from  a  better  country.''  Sidi  Hamet  then  in- 
quired into  their  story,  at  the  relation  of  wh^ch  he 
was  affected  even  to  tears,  an  emotion  of  which  he  j 
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was  ashamed,  saying,  that  **  men  who  had  beards 
«<  like  him  ought  not  to  shed  tears/'  At  the  in- 
treaty  of  Riley,  he  agreed  to  purchase  and  convey 
him  to  Sweerah  (Mogadore)  ;  but  he  was  not  so 
far  blinded  by  humanity,  as  not  to  drive  as  hard 
a  bai^ain  efi  possible  ;  assuring  our  traveller,  that 
if  deceived  as  to  the  ransom,  he  would  cut  his 
throat.  *  On  the  24th,  Riley,  to  his  infinite  satis- 
faction, saw  the  price  paid  for  himself,  consisting 
of  two  blankets,  one  cotton  covering,  and  a  bundle 
of  ostrich  feathers.  From  this  time  his  sufferings 
were  no  longer  so  extreme.  His  skin,  however, 
was  severely  excoriated  by  riding  without  saddle 
on  theiiard  backs  of  the  camejs,  often  fifty,  seven- 
ty, or  even  a 'hundred  imiles  in  the  day.  The  sur- 
face'of  the  desert  was  a  dead  level,  like  the  sea 
when  unruffled  by  the  sl^htest  breeze.  Camels, 
diaeoveraUe  at  a  vast  distance,  were .  seen  travers- 
ing it  in  every  directimi.  At  one  place,  near  the 
sea  shore,  they  came  to  a  chain  of  loose  sand  hiflflt, 
piled  up  like  drifted  snow  ;  '^  here  was  no  path  to 
^<  guide, oiur  footsteps,  nor  had  we  a  compass  to 
**  direct  our  course,  obstructed  by  these  dreadful 
'*  barriers."  The  trade  wind,  hitherto  refreshing, 
now  blew  like  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  sand  in 
douds,  cutting  their  flesh  like  hailstones,  and  of- 
ten hiding  them  from  the  view  of  each  other. 
Afler  passing  these  Jiills,  they  came  agaiu  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  plain. 
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On  the  19th  October,  the  traTeUen  arrived  at 
Wediiioar,  and  law  with  delight  the  long  unwont- 
ed aspect  of  vegetable  nature,  green  -bushes  ancl 
shrubs,  cows,  asses,  aqd  sheep  feeding,  and  the 
margin  of  the  rivulets  adorned  with  date  trees. 
A  violent  altercation,  which  came  even  to  blowi, 
DOW  arose  between  the  two  masters,  of  whom 
Seid,  a  stupid  and  sa^^ige  wretch,  Insisted  that  the 
captives  should  be  sold  to  the  first  Amb  pit; 
whom  they  met.  Sidi  Hamet  prevailed ;  bat  he 
warned  Hiley  that  he  had  paid  away  all  his  mo- 
ney on  his  word  alone ;  and  that  he  must  die  if 
be  had  deceived  him.  Riley  being  fnraiahed  with 
a  reed  and  ^me  blyek  liquor,  wrote  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  English,  French,  S^nish,  or  Ame- 
rican Consuls,  or  any  Christian  merchants  at  'Mo- 
gadore.  He  painted  to  them  hia  sufibrings  in 
lively  colours,  and  implored  them  to  advance  the 
money  necessary  for  his  ransom,  assuring  them  of 
reimbursement  by  references  to  reiqpectable  houses 
in  the  diflferent  commercial  cities.  In  eight  dayf 
a  letter  was  brought ;  Riley's  emotion  waa  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  read,  and  handed  it  to  one 
of  his  companions.  It  was  found  to  be  fron  Mr 
Willshire,  the  EngliA  consul,  was  couched  in  the 
most  humane  and  sympathising  tenns,  and  assMrad 
him  that  the  ransom  would  be  immediataly  ad- 
vanced. On  the  7th  November,  he  arrived  at  Mo- 
gadore,  and  was  received  with  the  most  generaus 


I 

kqidoMft  by  Mr  WUli^re«  His  wtoatioii  ii  de« 
turned  ifl  truly  depk>rable#  Seyenl  of  bin  bon^s 
fffw  di?ested»  not  only  of  flosh^  biit  irven  of  akin, 
md  iqipeared  i7)uto>  like  dry  horm  io  the  desert* 
Ho  W98  iiedaoed  from  940  to  90  pounds  weight  i 
Mid  be  scarvely  dares  .to  8ay»  th«t  sevorel  of  his 
eompanioiis  did  not  weigh  forty  pounds.  By  the 
ajj^licatioii  of  due  lestoratives^  however*  they  all 
in  time  recovwed* 

Rileyt  in  bis  routOf  g^ed  some  uifp|?nation 
wnowning  tho  new  (atate  of  Sidi  Isbem  (Sidi  He* 
ahem  of  Adama).  This  chief  is  said  to  be  1^  de- 
wmdant  of  the  formerly  independent  kings  of 
Sure.  He  baa  eatabliabed  himself  at  a  point  be- 
liween  the  Atiaa  and  the  aeai  by  which  c^i^avan^ 
cannot  avoid  paiaing ;  and  he  has  fifteen  tbonsand 
man  nndar  his  command*  The  emperw  of  Mo^ 
recao  sent  lately  againat  him  vn  army  of  thirty 
thousand  man*  Sidi  Ishem  did  not  attempt  a  di^ 
feet  rasiatance  1  but  hovered  round*  harassed 
tihem  cmitinually  till  they  were  exhausted  by  fa^ 
tigue4md  hunger}  he  then  fell  upon>  and  cut  off 
the  greater  part  of  them*  No  second  invasion 
b9a  bean  attempted. 

By  mueh  tha  moat  cniions  part  of  the  informal 
tion  in  this  volnme*  however,  is  that  contained  in 
Ae  Travela  of  ^di  Hamet.  As  thia  person  reii- 
4ad  seme  time  in  Mr  Willahire's  houlOf  be  began 
to  give  an  account  of  the  events  which  bad  occur- 
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red  in  his  journey  across  the  'desert,  .to  and  t>b« 
yond  Tombuctoo.  These  appeared  to  Riley  m 
curiottSy  that  he  prevailed  upon  Sidi  Hamet  to 
give  a  regular  narration  of  them,  which,  -  veith  Ae 
assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  took  down  bmn 
his  diction.  The  following  are  the  principiftl 
Acts: 

The  first  journey  made  by  Sidi  Hamet  to  Tooi- 
buctoo  was  widi  a  caravan  of  three  thousand  ca- 
mels, and  eight  hundred  men.  They  proceeded 
along  the  sea  coast  till  they  came  to  the  border  af 
the  negro  territories,  when  they  turned  •  eastward 
to  Tombuctoo.  The  desert  crossed  during  die 
vrhi^e  of  this  journey^  was  described  by  Sidt  Ha- 
met as  resembling  that  over  which /Riley  had  toa- 
velledi  generally  a  dead  leveU  sometimes  etiverad 
by  moving  sand  lolls*  At  one  place,  they  trwel- 
led  for  a  month  without  finding  a  Uade  of  graas ; 
at  another,  for  ten  days  the  ground  was  aa  hard  aa 
the  floor  of  a  house.  The  carivan  returned  by 
the  same  route,  having  sirred- no  disaster  eareept 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  camels. 

The  next  journey  was  far  more  eveirtfiil*  SmU 
Hamet  here  joined  the  great  accumidatedcaMraap, 
end  went  with  it  in  the  direct  route  aeross  the  .de- 
sert. Tlie  caravan  consisted  of  above,  one  thou- 
sand men  and  four  thousand  camels,  about  half  of 
which '  l]ielonged  to  Sidi  Ishem.  Afier  travelling 
upwards  of  a  month,  they  were  attaeked  by  the"^ 
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Shume,  the  burning  blast  of  the  desert,  carryftig 
with  it  clouds  of  sand.  They  were  obliged  to  lie 
for  two  days  with  their  faces  on  the  groundf  only 
lifting  them  occasionally  to  shake  off  the  sand,  and 
obtttn  breath.  Three  hundred  never  rbse  agaiiit 
and  two  hundred  camels  also  perished.  A  move 
dreadful  calamity,  howevec,  awaited  them.  Oil 
coming  ta  b,  valley  c^ed  Haherah,  which  they  do- 
pended  upon  for  a  supply  of  water,  every  well  was 
found  dry.  After  digging  with  desperation  ereiff 
spot  where  it  appeared  possible  that  water  could 
be  found,  all  subordination  ceased ;  a  most  ftirious 
quarrel  commenced,  which  soon  ended  in  blodd« 
shed.  Several  hundred  were  killed,  and  every 
species  of  outrage  committed.  To  escape  from 
this  horriUe  scene,  Sidi  Hamet,  with  a  party  ^of 
his  friends,  set  out  for  the  south,  and  supported 
themselves  by  killing  camels,  till  a  thunder  storm, 
accompanied  with  copious  rain,  relieved  them  ftbai 
the  miseries  of  thirst.  Proceeding  southwards, 
they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river  called  the  Gozen 
Zair,  described  as  about  half  as  broad  as  from  the 
town  to  the  island  of  Mogadore,  that  is,  about  fifty 
yards.  ^  They  now  travelled  four  days  through 
Soudan,  described  as  '<  a  hilly  country,  but  very 


*  There  must  be  here  some  error  of  the  press,  as.  thm 
distance  of  the  island  is  described  (p.  470-1 )  to  be  500 
yards. 
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;<  fertile.''  .  The  negroes  lived  dlong  t\f^  riyei:.^ 
small  towns,  fenced .  in  with  walls  of  reidd,  and-iii 
jiiousei;3.CQiiipo9ed  qf  mud  apd  c^uie.  JPinding  trar 
yeUing  here .  difficult,  frpm  the  woody  nature  of 
|;he  country,  they  struck  north,  tiU  they  came  a^u^ 
j^  the^bord^er,  of  the  desert,  then  jouicneying  ten 
^ys  ^astwiird,  they  a|me  to  Tombuctoo. 
.  TopihuO^OQ  is  dc^ribed  by  Sidi.Hamet  an/a 
large  tQW|>,  which  .appeared  to  hjm  si^:  times  moi!^ 
P€|»u)qii&  thaji^^.Mogjv^ore.  Aa  the  l«tt^  p]a(ee 
contains  36,^000  ^ii^al^itaiit8»  this  woi^ld  give  to 
TcN^buctoo  216,000.  The  pffula^osi  iseiUir^ 
iiegro,  ^nd  no  Moor  ia  allowed,  to  ent^r,  unh^ 
fifty  at  a  time  ii,narmed  from  each  ciirayaii*  :1%$9 
is,  however,  ^  separate  town  ^i^ided  off .  £rpm  the 
prinpipal  one  by  a,  strong  partition  wal^  ai^l  a|^[a% 
priated  to  such  Mopselmins  as  a^e.dloifed, to  re- 
main at  TombuctoQ.  The  .city  is  sucrpiuidf^  ?sNI^ 
a  strong  wall,  composed  of  stone  l^id  in  jq^j,  ,with 
four  gates,  which  are .  shut  in,  the  p jgl^^  time. 
The  king's  house  is  large,  high^  i^4  CQ9fgp9pdj^ 
the  same  materials  as  the  lyalL  ,  T^ere^^ffe  miDy 
stone  houses  in  the  to^^  with,  sl^p^i.  lN|^;g)ip6t^'|tf 
the  habitations  are  built  of  ree^*  J^l^^  W^BONflP 
is  a  very  larg^,  old,  grey-headed  bl^V.  {0^%  ««)|^ 
Shegar,  which  means  sultw,  qj  }ui)g.  i.^  Xbf 
^*  people  of  Tombuctoo  do  not  feai:  ^an4  i^oiahip 
^^'' God  like  the  Moosehninsi  but^  like  th$  jpeci|^ 
^Vof  Soudan/'  they  mei^Iypiniy  once  in  twen^* 
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four  hours,  and  only  when  they  see  the  moon.  A 
small  river  runs  close  to  the  town  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times  dry,  and  the  inhabitants  go  for  water  to  the 
great  river,  which  lies  about  an  hour's  ride  of  a 
camel  to  the  south. 

During  our  traveller's  residence  at  Tombuctoo, 
the  Shegar,  or  king,  sent  a  caravan  to  the  city  of 
Wassanah ;  and,  fortunately  for  our  information^ 
compelled  Sidi  Hamet  to  accompany  it..  They 
came  in  two  hours' tide  to  the' banks  of  the  rivert 
called  here  Zolibib  (Joliba  df  Park),  which  wa3 
wider  than  from  Ifdgadore  to  the  island.  Tliey 
proceeded  along  its  right  bank  for  six  days,  in  a 
direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  east.  After  pass-- 
ing  a  small  town  called  Bimbinah,  Ihe  river  turned 
more  to  the  south-eastward,  ^*  because  there  was  a 
^^  very  h^  mountain  in  ^ight  to  the  eastward.'* 
They  pursued  their  joiuney  more  to  the  south  for 
^fteen  day^  through  a  hilly  and  woody  country^ 
when  tbey  came  again  to  the  same  river.  They 
found  here' a  small  n^ro  town^  which,  though 
hostile,  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.  They 
saw,  on  Uttt  oth^r  side,  two'  large  towns  and  many 
aimed  negroes,  also  hostile,  but  who  could  not  get 
jseroBS  the  river;  They  travelled  three  days  soutb- 
Mst  along  the  river }  then  spent  six  days  in  passing 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  along  whose  steep  side  the 
river  flowed;  they  came  again  to  its  bank,  and 
found  it  veiy  narrow  and  full  of  rocks,  **  which 
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««  dashed  the  water  dreadfiiUy."  They  travelled 
on  twelve  days  south-east,  seeing  the  river  nearly 
every  day  on  their  right  hand,  and  passing  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  streams  that  emptied  themselves  into 
it.  They  came  then  to  a  ferry  of  boats,  composed 
of  trees  dug  out  hollow,  and  pushed  on  with  flat 
pieces  of  wood.  Travelling  oft  for  fifteen  days, 
mostly  in  s^ht  of  the  river,  they  came  to  the  walk 
of  the  city  of  Wassanah.  The  king  came  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  them,  and  they  were  lodged  in 
a  square  endosure,  where  they  remained  two  moons, 
exchanging  their  goods  for  slaves,  gold,  el^hants* 

teeth,  &c. 

The  river  which  passes  by  Wassanah  is  called 
Zadi ;  it  flows  nearly  south,  and  is  so  broad  that  a 
man  can  scarcdy  be  seen  on  the  opposite  bank. 
On  each  side  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  but  voth  an 
interval  on  both  sides  between  them  and  the  river. 
The  city  appeared  to  contain  twice  as  many  inha- 
bitants  as  Tortbuctoo ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very 
large  wall,  buflt  of  great  stones  loosely  l»iled  up ; 
a  whole  day  was  required  to  walk  round  it.  The 
country  around  is  highly  cultivated.  The  houses 
vrere  also  built  of  stones  without  cement,  and  roof- 
edmth  reeds  and  palm  leaves.  The  king  of  Was- 
aanah  is  called  CHeehoo;  he  is  tall  and  quite 
young ;  his  palace  is  very  ferge,  square,  and  high, 
biiilt  of  stone  with  a  species  of  cement.  He  was 
said  to  have  a  hundred  and  «fty  wives,  and  ten 
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tliouomd  ftlarves;  he  has  also  a  very  large  araiy 
whieh  fight  with  guns,  spears,  bows,  and  arrows. 
When  he  goes  out,  he  rides  on  a  huge  beaait,  call- 
ed Ilfement  (elephant),  and  is  attended,  by  two 
hmidred  guards.  The  people  are  not  Moesebuiat, 
but  addicted  to  various  Pagan  superstitions ; .  foi* 
which  reasons,  though  they  are  honest,  hosj^taUe, 
and  kind-hearted,  Sidi  Hamet  utters  the  pious 
wish,  *Hhat  they  may  soon  be  driven  out  of  this. 
**  goodly  land.** 

The  following  is  so  unportant,  thafrwe  shall  g^ve 
it  in  the  narrator's  oWn  words. 

^  The  inhabitants  catch  a  great  many  fish;  they. 
^  have  boats  made  of  great  trees,  cut  cff  and  hoi* 
^  lowed  out,  tlmt  will  hold  ten,  fifteen,  ortiN^nfty 
^^  negroes,  and  the  brother  of  the  king  told  one  of 
^^  my Mooselmio  companions  who  coiildunderstwd 
*^  him,  (for  I  could  not,)  that  he^  was  gcwg  tQ  4iet 
*'  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty.  boat%  and  to  ciMiy 
*^  five  hundred  slaves  down  the  river,  first  to  ^tJie 
**  southward  and  then  to  Uie  westwards  where  th^y 
**  ^ould  oo«ie  to  the  gneat  water,  luad  sell  them  to 
*^:  pale  pec^le,  who  cao^e  l^re .  in  grei^  boats,  af^fl 
^<  bi'odgbt  mQ8!|aets  and  pfiwder,  and  tobacco,  aufji 
'^blue  ({l/Ahi  and  k]!iive6,^JEC. ;  he  said,  it  was  a 
'*  ^eat  way,  and  v^oidd  tfike  him  three,  qioons  t^ 
*^  get  there,  and  he  should  be  gone  twenty  moon$ 
*'  before  he  could  get  back  by  land,  but  should  be 
"  very  rich/'—"  We  saw  a  great  many  of  these 
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'^  |)eop)€f  who  bad  been  ^kmn  t;he  river  to  see  tfa^ 
^  great  water,  with  riaves  and  teeth,  and  came  back 
^  agiun  :  they  isaid,  the  pale  people  lived  in  great 
^  boai^;  and  had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies,  that 
^  made  a  mnse  like  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the 
^^^  people  in  a  hundred  negro  boats,  if  they  went 
f^^  tdo  near  th^m/' 

^  Daring  Sidi  Hamet's  stay,  whidi  wai  m  Mateh 
an4  April,  it  rained  idmost  daiiy«  He  returned  by 
the  same  route  to  Tombuctoo. 

Thin  nanative,  if  aul^entic,  is  certainly  of  very 
great  impc^tanee.  It  affords,  foi*  the  firA  time, 
8  po^ive  testimony  in  favour  of  4;he  Congo  liy- 
pddiesis,  and  exhibits^  peculiarities  of  physical 
^FUQture,  which  r^itoove  some  of  the  most  for- 
midable objections  to  it.  *  It  displays  also  a  de- 
gree of  populousness,  and  some  features  of  civi- 
lization, surpassing  what  have  hitherto  been  obser- 
ved in  any  of  the  native  states  of  Africa.  We  may 
instance  the  building  of  large  walls  and  houses  of 
stone,  and  the  taming  of  the  elephant.  Hie  au- 
thenticity of  this  relation  becomes  therefore  a  very 
important  question.  The  testimonies  to  the  worth 
and  veracity  of  Riley  are  so  respectable,  and  he  is 
so  liable  to  be  checked  by  Mr  Willshire,  and  by 
the  yet  living  evidence  of  Sidi  Hamet,  that  we  con- 


^  See  some  furtlier  remarks  on  this  subject,  Book  HI.  end 
ofCh.  II. 
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cehre  it  imposnUe  to-ckmbt  bis  hnvii^  reeeired 
from  that  person  tUe  namtive  in  question.     The 
fidelity  of  Sidi  is  not  quite  90  cerfewi«    Yet  I  con^ 
t  fiws  myself  not  in  geaeral  inclined  to  diaeredit  die 

I  testimony  of  Africans  to  what  thi^  have  seen,  mi 

\  have  no  tentptatian  to  mJarepresM^^    The  descrip- 

tion of  Tombuctoo  corresponds  to :  that  pf  Adams!^ 
\  with  auch  discrepancies  aa  might  h^i^eki  to  inaccu* 

I  pite  observers,  and  as  tend  eren  to  remeve  the  su(|^<* 

cion  of  copying.  Thesamemay^besaid.of  thenaiae 
J  Z(dibib,  eoarespmidipgito .  iAn^  Jf^liba;  of  P«rk»  Gul- 

Uiy  or  Juibi  of  Honndaiatu     Hom^Hiiui  .^IsQ  states 
(8to  ed.  p.  SOI -^,)  that  ^his  xiw^  i»  the  eastern 
^  port  of  itfil  comae  ia  oal|ed  JZad,  and  diat  it  there 

tums:  rapidly  southwards.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fbire,  the  presumptiefa  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
narrative ;  and  it  certainly  opens  very  interesting 
Vienna  of  the  interior  of  Afiica. 
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yOTICBS  OV  TRB  SXPEI>ITIOK8  WHICH  tl ATB  HA^f&SD  TO 
■    TH&  BIVXRS  CONGO  AMD  VXGBB. 

Tab  ei^p^diUoDB  for  discovery  in  the  iDierior  of  ^rica  are 
«iUK>iiiiced,  as  foUows,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Narrative 
of  Mr  Paik'f  Last  Joumey : 

*' Tivo  expefjitiooB  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
now  in  preiMiration«  and  will  shortly  take  place,  under  the  di- 
rections of  .government  The  {ormer  of  these  is  intended  to 
pursue  the  course  of  the  Nijg^r,  and  ascertain  the  progress  and 
termination  of  that  nver^  as  far  as  qui  he  effected .  by  follow- 
ing the  plans  of  Mr  Park ;  the  latter  is  to  proceed  immediale- 
ly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coi^,  and  eatplore  the  course  of  that 
river  according  to  die  suggestion  of  Mr  MsxwelU  author  of  the 
chaitof  the  CongOi  uid  the  very  intelligent  iriend  of- Mr  Paric 
The  duty -of  diuBCting  and  ;SnperinteBding  the  preparations  ibr 
the  former  of  these  important  missions  has  heenxpmmitted, 
by  government,  to  M^r-G^ncmd  Sir  JamM  WSUn^hbjf  Gor* 
dofh  Qmrter-MasteffrGenenl  of  the  Sritish  forces  4  the  ar- 
rtnsemenls  of  the  latter  have  been  entrusted  to  John  Batram^ 
Esq*  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  The  nomination  of  these 
f^ntlemen  to  the  services  in  qu^stmn,  cannot  4ail  to  prove  high- 
ly satisfacUiry  to  Ae  public^  as  it  affords  the  best  assurance  of 
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ultimate  success  to  the  undertaking,  which  can  be  derifcd 
from  great  seal  and  ability  on  the  |Mut  of  those  to  whon  the 
caroof  iHiperintending  the  pepaiatioiis  Is  entrusted/'  .    : 

The  sailing  of  the  expedition  was  anpouneed,  as  Mlowsi 
in  the  public  prims ; 

'*  London,  4dh  March  1S16. 
,  ^  The  Congo,  acconpenied  by  the  Dorothy  transport*  ian^w 
at  the  Nore#  ready  to  sail  the  first  fair'  wind,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  up  the  river  Zayr  into  the  heart  of  Southern  Africa.- 
TheCongo  is  about  nioAty  tons,  schooner-rigged,  and  draws 
about  five  feet  of  witer. , :  She  is  filled  up  entirely  foe  the  ao- 
^mmpdatiou  of.  offers  ai^d  mcsr,  and  for  .the  receptioii  of  the 
ol^cM  of  natun^l  history  which  may  be  collected  in  her  pio- 
gress  up  the  river.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  ioteresliiig 
expedition  in  the  scientific  department^  are  Mr  Professor  Bmuih 
of  Christianai  botanisfr  aild  geologist;  Mr  Tudor,  comparative 
anatomist  t  Mr  Cranch,  collector  of  objects  of  natural  faiatofy; 
and  a  gardener  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  for  his  saijesty's 
g^edens  at  Kew ;  besides  Mr  Galway,  a  gen^nsan  voluntrep 
There  are  also  two  fine  blacks,  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
gOi  one  of  whom  was  bom  thteo;  humlred  miles  up  the  Zayr. 
The  officers  are  Captain  Tuckey,  commanding  the  expedition; 
Lieutenant  Hawkey;  Mr  Fitzmaurice,  master  and  surveyor; 
Mr  Mackerrow,  assistant-surgeon ;  two  master^s  mates,  and  a 
purserf  .  In  addition  to  the  Congo,  the  transport  takes  out  two 
double  If bfkle^boats,  so  fixed  together,  as  to  be  able  to  ckrry 
eighteen  or  -twenty  men  eadi,  and  accommodate  thea»  under 
an  awning,  with  three  months'-  provisions*  Tliese  boats  are  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  up  to  the  upper  part  of  any  rapids  ok  ca« 
taract^  that  may  occur  to  obstruct  tlie  passage  of  the  Gongo.**'- 

The  result  of  this  expedition  was  first  announced  in  the  k^ 
lowing  letter ;    ;  •   "  .         •    ,  --^       •    •  / 
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-"  JByU«»  JQA  aidier  Itfft     ' 
'  ^  We  are  enabled  to  give  yoti  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which, ' 
though  not  of  *  tommerciitl  natare,  will  to  many  be  of  great^ 
interesty-^we  mean  the  failure  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
your  gdrernment  caHjr  this*  ^^ear,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Tockey,  whose  object  was  to  explore  the.  river  Congo^ 
Like  all  former  enierpriscs  of  a  similar  kind^  and  notwithstand* 
tng  the  presumed  discernment  and  skill  of  those  concerned' In 
the  piatming  and  executing  of  it,  there  appears  to  have  beefci  a-* 
want  of  foresight,  both  as  to  the  lime  and  means.    However^' 
asr^ -oa  dbubt,  publicity  will  in  doe  time  be  given  to  all  their 
proceedings;  it  will  stiffice  for  us  to  acffoaint  you,  that  yester-^' 
day  arrived  in  thi§  port  bis  Majes^y^  ship  Congo,  and  Dofo«' 
thy  transport,  ^rism^  Ciibeinda^  in  ^8  daysf,  untfer  the  icom« 
fnaad  of  Mr  Ifltsmaatiee,  formerly  master,  but  ^vho  sucoeedel 
tn  consequence  of  the  d^ath  of  Captain  'Fuckey  and  the  lieu* 
tenant,  botli  of  whbm  died  at  <ea,  the  fbrmer  on  ^e  3d,  and 
the  latter  on  the  5th  inst.     It  appears  that  they  arrived  tt  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  about  the  Sd  of  July,  and  leaving  ^e 
transport,  (which  only  accompanied  them  an  inconsiderabla 
dfstahee,)  they  proceeded  in  the  sloop,  which  was  btrilt  pur« 
posely  to  draw  little  water,  up  the  river  to  the  extent  of  ISO 
miles,  when  her  progress,  and  even  that  of  their  boats,  was 
stopped  by  insuperable  difficuHies,  principally,  we  believe,  by 
the  rapids,  which  they  express  as  beyond  all  description.     De- 
termining still  on  the  further  prosecution  of  their  undertaking^ 
the  men  were  landed,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  marehed 
150  mites,  (and  1?0  more  than  aiiy  white  person  had  been  be- 
fbre,)  over  a  barren  and  exceedingly  mountainous  country,  af- 
ter experiencing  the  greatest  privatidns  from  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, and  being  entirely  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  they  gave  up 
the  attempt.    Hope  enabled  most  of  them  to  traverse  their 
route,  aiid  regain  the  vessel ;  but^  alas !  nature  had  been  com- 
pletely worn  outy  for  most  of  them^  say  25  out  of  55,  died  24 
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hours  after  their  reUifn,  compnehen^ng  all  the  scientific  part 

of  the  expediUoB ;  and  we  believe  only  eight  on  board  are 

BOW  in  a  state  to  work  the  vessel;  but  as  their  chief  want 

seems  to  be  nourishment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  others  will 

soon  be  brought  round*     Suspicions  are  entertained  that 

many  died  by  poison,  administered  by  the  Blacks,  and  Mr  Fits* 

saanrice  says,  that  he  is  persuaded  that  he  could  penetrate  an 

immense  way  into  the  country  without  appreliending  dagger 

from  any  other  cause,  as  the  people  are  very  pusillanimotts,' 

and  easily  intimidated.     As  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  «xpe« 

diency,  they  asked  permission  of  the  kings  to  pass  tfarou^ 

their  respective  territories,  which  was  generally  readily  giant- 

cd;  at  the  same  *  time,  they  were  furnished  with  plenty  ol 

blacks  as  guides,  at  a  moderate  charge,  but  latterly  advantage 

was  taken  of  their  difficulties.     Mr  Fitsraaurice  and  the  suf. 

geon  are  deteimined  on  a  new  attempt,  if  the  Admiralty  will 

fit  out  another  expedition,  and  as  he  thiiiks  be  can  provide 

against  all  canaUieSf  he  has  great  hopes  of  attaining  the  dcsir-^ 

ed  endd-— Yours,  &c» 

S.  D.  and  W." 

Besuies  the  above  account,  a  letter  was  received  from 
on  board  the  Dorothy,  which  accompanied  hi<i  Majesty's, 
ship  Congo  on  this  ilUfated  expedition.  The  Dorothy  had 
reached  St  Salyadmr,  on  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  30th 
of  Octpl^y  Uie.datc  of  the  letter  in  question,  in  a  mberabl^. 
statej  frQm  the  si^koi^ss  which  had  attacked  the  crews  of  both 
vesselSi,.  Cs^ptain  Tuckey  returned,  on  the  18tb  of  September 
to  his  ship,  afler  having  been .  engaged  with  tight  men  in  ex* 
ploring  the  river,  until  they  were  all  seized  with  sickness,  aypd 
compelled  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  for  medical  as* 
sistance.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  Dorothy  and 
Congo,  with  the  double  boats,  proceeded  to  Cabenda,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  refreshments,  and  to  try  the  efiecl  of  the  sea  on. 
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the  health  of  the  crews*  The  vessels  arrived  there  on  the  27th, 
and  on  the  1st  of  October  they  quitted  that  place,  the  Congo 
having  lost  in  all  17  men  by  deaths  and  having  then  32  on  the 
sick  list.  Captain  Tuckey  and  Lieutenant  Hawker,  of  the 
Congo,  both  fell  victims  to  the  fatal  disease.  The  command 
of  the  Congo  now  devolved  on  the  master,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro*  Gunther,  the  master  of  the  Do* 
rothy,  at  this  time,  had  his  men  nearly  all  sick,  but  had  only 
lost  one,  (the  carpenter,)  and  he  was  drowned  by  accident. 
Sixteen  of  the  Congi/s  men  were  in  a  convalescent  state. 
Soch  was  their  situation  when  the  ships  reached  St  Salvador. 
We  lament  to  learn,  that  when  the  Dorothy  was  at  Cabenda, 
there  were  ten  Portuguese  ships  in  the  port  waiting  for  slaves, 
and  two  from  Spain.  Professor  Smith  had  died  on  board  th* 
Congo. 

The  following  notice,  probably  derai-ottcial,  was  pnhNsfaed 
after  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  expedition  had  reached  the 
Admiralty ; 

Meiaacholy  at  tiie  result  has  been,  from  the  great  mortality 
of  the  officers  and  men,  owing  to  excessive  fatigue,  rather  than 
to  the  effects  of  climate,  the  Journals  of  Captain  Tuckey  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  scientific  departments,  are^  we  under- 
stand, highly  interesting  and  satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
and,  we  believe,  they  extend  considerably  beyond  the  fit^t  ra- ' 
pids  or  cataract.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  fttrni  the  oxtract  of 
a  letter  from  the  surgeon  of  the  Congo^  inserted  'belo<v^  thist 
the  mortality  was  entirely  Owing  to  the  land  jot^ey  beyond 
these  rapids,  and  that  Captain  Tackey  died  of  extreme  ex< 
httustion,  after  leaving  the  river,  and  not  from  fever.  The  cU- 
mate;  we  understand,  was  remarkably  fine ;  scarcely  a  shower 
of  rain.  Or  any  humidity  in  the '  atmosphere,  and  the  sun  sel- 
dom shining  out  but  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
Fahrenheit's  therinometer  seldom  exceeding  70  degrees  by  day, 
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andntver  descendii^  below  60  degrees  at  mglit--«iich  a  clii» 
mate,  io  finct,  as  one  Would  wish  to  live  in  ;  but  an  anxious 
;Bealand  overeagernea  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  ex* 
peditiou,  and  to  acquire  idl  the  information  that  could  possibly 
pe  obtained,  seem  to  have  .actuated  every  one,  from  the  la- 
mented commander  to  the  cdmmoh  seaman  and  private  mi^ 
riae,  and  led  tbem  to  attctppt  more  than  the  human  constiui* 
lion  was  ablcio  be^r.  The  totiil  number  of  deaths  amount  to 
18,  of  which  14  were  on  the  land  expedition.  They  consist 
of.  Captain  Tnckey,  commander  of  the  expedition  ;  Lieutenant 
U%wkey,  Iteuteiiant  of  the  Congo;  Mr  Professor  Smith,  bota* 
nist ;  Mr  Tudor,  compafative  anatomist ;  Mr  Cranch,  collect 
tor  of  objectS'Of  naiural  histoiy  ;  Mr  Galway,.a  friend  of  Cap* 
tain  Tikckey,  who  "volunteered  from  pure  love  of  science  ;  Mr 
£yre  the  purser;  the  names  of  the  remainder  have  not  been 
returned.  The  Dorothy  transport,  that  accompanied  the  Con- 
go into  the  river,  lost  but  one  man,  and  he  fell  oferboard  and 
tKas  drowned. 

Extraei  of  a  Lttttrfrom  Mr  MackerraWf  Swrgeon  of  ike  Cotigi^ 

• 
<(  Of  the  eighteen  who  died  in  the  river,  fourteen  had  been 

on-^hosey  inarching  for  scune  time,  and  were  far  advanced  be* 

liure  reaclung  the  ship. 

..^^Prolinsoc  Smith,>  who  saw  many  of  them  when  taken  IH, 

gjiisntto  some  4  dose  df  calomel,  but  to  others  nothing  had 

heen^adminiiterfd. 

.,^*'TtaL> fever  appeared  in  some'  degree  contegions,  as  all  the 

a|S|eQ^ata-iipcm  the  sick  were  attacked,  and  before  we  left  the 

ni|er»  it  paryaded  nearly  the  whole  crew,  also  some  of  the 

^ifiaports ;   but  as  for  myself,  although  constantly  among 

thWi  i  ^  ^'^  ^^^  theslightest  indisposition  until  we  left  the 

.^oast^  yhati  I  was  attacked ;  however,  I  considered  mental 

anxiety  and  disturbed  rest  as  the  sole  causes* 
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.  **  Cafilaia  Juckejr  had  imn-BMiki^  iqatiy  yews  wiibcfti«fi> 
nic  hepatitis,  .and  oa  returniog  from /imTollwg  jte  ipeeiti:iMi 
shore,  he  was  90  excessively  reduoed^rthat* atl^  tLUemptaicv^ 
store  U^e.enoi^  of  his  sysleOLprofediaeffiectua]* '  ;  ; 
^/^  Mr  Tudor  was  in  the  lasti  stage  of  fever  kxektee  iMaifViv^ 
a?  were  Messrs  CcaoA  and  Galway*  *    .     •  - 

^'  Professor  Smith  di^d  ia  t\w  ilAys  ^Uer  he  came  under  my 
care,  during  which  timQ  ,Ke ..  M^ed  every;  tbmg,  ifhttittr  as 
|Vi}t?riiiieat(Or  mediflii^,  ■■■.■}  ;;  •  ,-^ 

'^  Lieutenant.  Uaufkey  waatakea  ill  after  l«iivi^g  tifb  riVev, 
Dnd.died  on  the  fourth  day:  bis  case  ivasjiathersingahupf^li 
the  symptoBis  we^,  irfitabiltty  of  stooiAch,  witk  extreme  lan« 
guor  and  dehility,  but  he  hful  aeiUier.paia  sunt  kvfr^-.  »^  *•: 
.  '*  Mr  Eyre  bad  a,violent4evf{r^ai»d;On  thettitkA  day  hreatfi* 
ed luslast :.  befotie  dj^^ih,  a, yellow  Auffusinn  bad itafceii!:pbloe, 
^ith  vpinitiog  ol  maUer  r^emhling  coffee  grounds,^       :  u.- 


The  following  letter,  written  by  Captain  Tuckey,  appealed 
in  the  Asiatic.  Journal  for  January  1817  : 

''  Banga  CoolooYoUellay  Jugu^l  %0^\%i6, 

^*  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  at  length  reached  the  obstruction 
that  prevents  the  farther  proigiKfiS  of  the>  boats ;  the  rivef'belng 
filled  with  rocks  for  .upwacds  nif  fifteen  Aules,  and  the  co^nt 
running  over  them  with  a  great  velocity,  preclades  all  idea^ 
gietting  a  course  up  it*  The>  country  is  beindea  so  moutAain- 
f  us,  that  it  is  equally  impriictifiiMe  toeoDvey  a  boat  hy.iand^ 

*'  I  am  therefore  about  to  proceed  with  thlr^*inBn^a^far«r 
I  can  by, lafid,  I. can  gain  no  ii^formatioD^firpm  thei^i^e^  of 
the  course  or  nature  of  the  river  higher  up;  so  that  I- go  okt 
C^ling  my  way  in  the  dark.  Provisions  are  so  scarpe  among 
the  natives,  th^t  I  carry  evety  thing  with  me,  which  is  ite 
greatest  bar  to  my  prei^ress.  Owr  passage  out  was  lentUy 
long,  owing  both  to  the  li^tness  of  the  winds,  die  cuiMnt; 
and  the  bad  sailing  of  the  vessels*    Yonr  ladies  Would  laugh 
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to  see  me,  like  ft  captain  of  baodiUi,  in  a  cavern  lighted  bj  a 
candle  stock  on  a  bayonet  and  6unx>unded  by  mosketsy  and 
dirty  soldiers  and  sailors,  wntbg  this  scrawl  on  ray  hat  placed 
on  my  knee.  The  climate  is,  however,  so  good,  and  the  nighfei 
so  pleatafit,  that  we  feel  no  inconvenience  from  our  btvoaac  in 
the  open  air." 

Major  Peddie,  it  is  understood,  arrived  at  Senegal,  in  the 
spring  of  I8I6;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  reach  the  Niger 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  very  pmdently 
determined  to  remain  till  it  was  oven  He  had  on  attack  of 
the  fever,  from  which  he  recovered.  In  October  he  set  out, 
but  we  regret  to  state,  that  before  reaching  the  Niger,  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died.  The  direction  of  the  expeditioa  then  de* 
volved  upon  Lieutenant  Campbell,  the  second  in  command, 
^hoy  by  the  last  accounts,  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Rk> 
Nttnes,  and  was  about  to  set  out  for  Bammakoo,  the  point 
where  Park  embarked  .on  the  Niger. 
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